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Tradition and Invention. 





HE series of lectures 
on architecture 
delivered by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson to 
the Students of the 
Royal Academy, 
the gist of which 
has been pretty 
fully reported in 
our columns, has been, we think, one of 
the most instructive series of lectures on 
architecture that has been delivered 
there, as it is one calculated to lead the 
students to think for themselves about 
the meaning of architecture; and % was 
also very well illustrated, not only by 
pictorial representations of buildings, but 
by what is much more valuable on such 
al occasion, diagrams showing the con- 
struction and building up of architectural 
leatures, and the relation between struc- 
ture and expression. It might no doubt 
be thought (and we were inclined to think 
s) on first seeing the announcement of 
the lectures) that the object of lectures on 
architecture to the whole body of Royal 
Academy Students, only a minority of 
whom are architects, should be to give 
them accurate knowledge as to the great 
book of the architecture of the past; a 
knowledge certainly useful to painters 
who may have to introduce architecture 
in their works, and necessary to archi- 
tects, for an acquaintance with the actual 
forms which architecture has taken 
must precede the attempt to analyse and 
understand them. The justification for 





Mr. Jackson’s choice of subject is that the 


history of architecture had been very 
fully gone into by a series of previous 
lectures ; and therefore the occasion had 
come for an analysis of the structural 
causes of these historical forms. _ The 
choice of subject has been amply justified 
by a series of most suggestive lectures. 
But future lectures to future generations 
of Academy Students will have to resume 
the historical treatment of architecture ; 
it is a branch of knowledge that cannot 
be neglected, but it is possible that in 
future lecturcs the history of architecture 
may be taught merely as a great field of 
knowledge and not as affording the 
proper precedents for design ; and if this 
change does come about it will probably 
be to some extent due to the present 
year’s course of lectures, which will no 
doubt leave their mark on the subject, 
and in which something has been said 
which much needed to be said. 

But it will not do to forget that there 
is another side to the subject of tradition 
in architecture. While we quite agree 
that the modern architect should, as Mr. 
Jackson says, be himself and carry out 
his work in accordance with the practical 
requirements of the present day, it would 
be a dangerous gospel to preach that he 
should try to emancipate himself from 
all tradition. The effect of such an 
effort is seen in France and Germany 
in the vagaries of “art nouveau,” in 
England in a tendency, among some of 
the younger architects who want to 
escape precedent and copyism, to an 
exaggerated and over-acted simplicity 
which sometimes comes near to obliterat- 


ing architectural expression altogether. 


On the other hand there are those, the 
majority perhaps of practising architects, 
who would adhere to precedent, some 
from mere indolence, but others from a 
feeling that ancient forms of detail are, 
as it were, hallowed by long association, 
have become a part of architecture 
itself, and cannot be ruthlessly torn 
away. The feeling is like that expressed 
in regard to music in “* Master Hugues of 
Saxe Gotha ”"— 
‘“* Ah! but traditions, inventions 
(Say we and make up a visage), 
So many men with such various intentions, 
Down the past ages, must know more than 
this age ! 
Leave we the web its dimensions.” 


It was in this spirit that Mr. Richard 
Hunt, looking over a young architect at 
work on a capital for a classic building, 
said—“* Do you think you can make a 
better capital than the Jupiter Stator ‘ 
No? Then why try?” We do not 
agree with Mr. Hunt’s position; the 
Jupiter Stator model might fairly and 
usefully have been taken as a ground or 
starting-point for a new treatment, which 
might be as good, though different ; it 
would at least be a more intellectual 
exercise than copying. But there is 
something to be said for traditional 
forms. In the first place, we canngt get 
rid of them unless we. are te strip our 
modern architecture to almost #he bare 
walling ; for we cannot invent a-whole 
school of new detail in a generation or two. 
Secondly, there is something in tradi- 
tional forms, such as movidings and 
capitals, which has gathered round it 
a long and dignified association of ideas, 
and-gives a kind of continuity to arehitec- 





ture which is not a thing‘to be lightly 
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thrown away. The very form of column 
and capital, found in the Gothic shaft 
as well as in the Classic order, is a tradi- 
tion, and one which we can hardly imagine 
architecture entirely deprived of. 

As to Invention, we have two remarks 
to make, arising out of Mr. Jackson’s 
lectures. His view of the absolute domi- 
nation of structure over design—that no 
one ever invented an architectural fea- 
ture, but that it developed naturally out 
of construction, appears to be absolutely 
true in regard to mediwval architecture ; 
is it equally true in regard to Renais- 
sance and (still more) in regard to 
Greek architecture ¢ There is one feature 
in Italian Renaissance architecture which, 
we take it, was an absolute invention— 
the baluster. It does not arise out of 
construction ; and it must have been 
invented by someone (we shall probably 
never know who) who perceived that 1f 
an open railing were wanted, something 
different from a miniature column was 
required for the situation, As to the 
Greeks, we are inclined to believe that 
they had the faculty of absolute invention, 
of considering a detail of construction and 
inventing the best treatment for it. 
The only account we have of the origin 
of the Corinthian capital actually sug- 
gests an invention ; it may be, probably 
is, mythical, but it presupposes the 
faculty of invention of an architectural 
detail as a matter of pure esthetic taste ; 
and this faculty we believe the Greeks 
had and more or less exercised, and that 
they were in this respect on quite a 
different level, intellectually, from the 
mediaval architects. 

Secondly, when those who, of set and 
serious purpose, believe in and stand by 
tradition in architecture, as something 
which they think worth holding on to— 
when they are accused of being mere 
copyists, is it not open to them to turn 
round and say that there are other fields of 
invention in architectural design besides 
those of columnsand buttresses and detail ? 
There is surely a field for absolute inven- 
tion in plan and section. The conception 
vf plan, and its treatment in section, is 
really the basis of architectural thought. 
A building may derive all its details from 
classic tradition, but if it shows invention 
in the idea of the plan and in the sectional 
treatment and (we might add) the mode 
of lighting, it is original building ; it is 
invention in architecture, in spite of the 
details being traditional. This is a side 
of architectural invention which should 
not be overlooked ; and we beg to suggest 
that a verv useful course of architectural 
lectures might be given-on the subject of 
architectural design in Plan and Section. 

—_—_—_e-@-0—___ 


THE REPORT OF THE TRADE 
COMMISSION. 


HE Report of the Royal Com- 
balk mission on Trade Disputes and 
fem -TradeCombinations states that 
the main subject of their inquiry may 
conveniently be divided into three heads, 
as follows :— 

A. The liability of Trade Union Funds 
to be taken in execution for the wrongful 
acts of agents of the Union. 

_ B. The Statute Law relating to picket- 
‘ng and other incidents of strikes. 


C. The Law of Conspiracy as affectin 
Trade Unions. Rie ; 












The Commissioners were Lord Dunedin, 
Sir W. Lewis, Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, and Mr. Sidney Webb, 
but the main Report is-only signed by 
Lord Dunedin, Mr. Cohen, and Mr. Webb ; 
Sir Godfrey Lushington and Sir W. 
Lewis sending minority Reports under 
their own names. It is observed that 
the Trade Unions demand a change of law 
in regard to each of the above subjects, 
and allege that the present state of the 
law differs from that of the past, and is 
due to the effect of well-known decisions 
of the House of Lords, of which that in 
what has become known as the Taff Vale 
case is the most important. Considering 
this attitude of the Trade. Unions, it is 
somewhat remarkable that “ with some 
trifling exceptions,” they refused to give 
any evidence before the Commission. 
The Commissioners do not feel called 
upon to comment on this refusal, further 
than to remark that their duty to con- 
tinue their investigations was plainly 
unaffected by the attitude of any Society 
or individual, and that it did not involve 
them in any difficulty as to discovering 
what was the nature of the objections 
taken by the Trade Unions to the law as 
it stands, as these had been conspicuously 
revealed to the world both by repeated 
speeches delivered during the delibera- 
tions of the Trade Unions, and by Bills 
introduced avowedly on their behalf in 
Parliament. This is no doubt all that 
the Commission could well say on the 
subject ; but the refusal of the Unions 
to give evidence before such a Commis- 
sion will be felt by most people to be 
an indication of conscious weakness. 

The Taff Vale case is the first 
point touched upon in the Report, and 
it may be convenient here to quote the 
summary of the portion embodied in 
Clause 13 of the Report :— 

“13, In the case of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, being a Trade Union registered under 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, and its officers, were 
sued by the Taff Vale Railway Company in tort 
for having conspired to induce the workmen of 
their company to break their contracts, and also 
for having conspired to interfere with the traffic 
of the company by picketing and other unlawful 
means. Mr, Justice Farwell having granted an 
interim injunction against all the defendants, 
the defendant Trade Union appealed on the legal 
question whether a registered Trade Union was 
lable to be sued in tort. The Court of Appeal 
reversed the decision of the Judge, but ultimately 
the House of Lords restored it, holding that a 
registered Trade Union could be sued in tort by 
the name in which it was registered under the 
Act. The grounds for the judgment were that 
a registered Trade Union having been invested 
with the statutory powers of the Act of 1871, it 
must be legally inferred that it was the intention 
of Parliament that such Trade Union should be 
liable to be sued in its registered name. A 
strong opinion was also expressed by Lord Mac- 


naghten and Lord Lindley that, apart from 
the Trade Union Act, any Trade Union whether 
a or not registered could under the general 
rules of legal procedure be sued in tort by means 
of a representative suit, i.¢., a suit in which a few 
members have been selected by the plaintiff to 
represent all the defendants, case then went 
for trial, and verdict was found for the plaintifts. 
The damages were assessed (or fixed by agree- 
ment) at 23,0001., which sum has since been paid 
out of the Union. funds.” 


_ The judgment of the House of Lords, 
it is admitted, took many persons by 
surprise, and the Trade Unions protest 
against it as “‘ making a practically new 
law against Trade Unions.” The Report 
however says :— 


“We are satisfied that the law laid down by 
the House of Lords involved no new principle, 


and was not inconsistent with the legi i 
of 1871,"’ — 


The argument on which this conclusion 









is based is drawn out et some length 
and is of considerable interest. The fact 
that no statute had previously |aiq jt 
down that a Trade Union, as such, was 
lable to an action “in tort,” makes no 
alteration in the fact that the members of 
a Trade Union were, by the previously 
existing law and before they were 
registered liable personally to such ay 
action. The operation. was restrained 
only by the practical difficulty of getting 
at all the delendanta In the eves of 
the law before 1271 a Trade Unio 
was nothing but an aggregate of indi. 
viduals, and the Courts of Common Law 
adopted a rigid rule that in an action 
to recover damages in respect of 4 
“ tort,” judgment could not be recovered 
against any person or persons not 
named as defendants in the action. The 
liability of the funds of a Trade Union 
could at any time have been effectively 
realised in the case of a Trade Union 
consisting of only a small number of 
persons, who could have been made in- 
dividually responsible. The difficulty 
drose only in the case of a body so 
numerous that it would be practically 
impossible to bring them all into court 
as defendants. In considering the Taff 
Vale case the House of Lords took the 
view that from the provisions of the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 it was legally 
inferred that the intention of Parlia- 
ment was that a registered Trade Union 
could be sued under its registered name, 
with the consequence that its funds 
would be liable for any damages that 
might be awarded. No public Com- 
mission as a body has represented that 
they ought to be exempt; no Government 
has promised that they should be exempt 
by forthcoming legislation ; and no judge 
has pronounced that they are exempt. 
On the question of abstract justice the 
Report speaks plainly and strongly — 

** 32. It remains now to consider the question 
on the ground of justice and equity, and here the 
objections against disturbing the law as laid down 
in the Taff Vale case appear insurmountable. 
There is no rule of law so elementary, s0 universal, 
or so indispensable as the rule that a wrong-doer 
should be made to redress his wrong. If Trade 
Unions were exempt from this liability they would 
be the only exception, and it would then be right 
that that exception should be removed. That 
vast and powerful institutions should be 
permanently licensed to apply the funds they 

to do wrong to others, and by that wrong 
inflict upon them damage, perhaps to the amount 
of many thousand pounds, and yet not be liable 
to make redreas out of those funds, would be « 
state of things opposed to the very idea of law 
and order and justice.” 

In the face of such a decisive opinion 
in the Report of a Royal Commission, We 
do not imagine that any attempt 
upset the Taff Vale decision can have 4 
chance of success. It has been show! 
to be not only good in equity but good 
law. In regard to this point Sir Godtrey 
Lushington, who dissents strongly from 
some other conclusions of the mall 
Report, is entirely in agreement. But he 
dissents from a proposal made in the mat! 
Report, that the Provident Funds ©! 
Trade Unions should, by some form ot 
legislation which the Report only suggests 
in a tentative manner, be separated under 
law from their other funds and made free 
from liability. The idea with which 
this suggestion is made is evidently that 
it bears hardly on those who paid money 
into such-a fund, to be liable to lose yd 
savings through wrong action 0M » 
part of the Union. To us it seems 4 Very 
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natural reflection—let them see that 
their Unions do not act wrongly. As Sir 
Godfrey Lushington puts it, ** Thrift is a 
good object, but thrift comes after pay- 
ment of just debts, and certainly not 
least, debts incurred in consequence of 
wrong-doing to others. The case is only 
made the stronger by the attempt 
altogether to repudiate debts of this 
character. That workmen should collec- 
tively do wrong, and be able to refuse to 
those who have suffered such wrong any 
reparation out of the funds they have 
collectively saved for their own use and 
benefit, is contrary to justice ;” and in 
fact, the knowledge on the part. of those 
who have placed their savings in the care 
of a Trade Union, that. in the event 
of the Union rendering itself liable for a 
wrong to others their savings will be 
endangered, would be a very powerful 
influence on those members to do all they 
could to keep the managing Committee 
in the straight path; and to exempt 
Provident Funds from liability would be, 
as Sir G. Lushington shows, a totally 
exceptional kind of legislation, and 
would remove a very strong incentive 
to avoid illegal acts. 

On the question of picketing, which, 
though not a term known in or defined by 
law, is accepted by the Commissioners 
as @ matter of convenience, its meaning 
being generally understood, the main 
Report is not so clear or satisfactory. 
The Commissioners who sign the Majority 
Report seem to have divided between a 
conviction that picketing is actually a 
form of persecution, and a desire to allow 
it with the safeguard of a new clause 
added to the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act (1875). That Act 
defines. five kinds of persecution for 
which the culprit is liable to fine or 
imprisonment. One of these runs— 
‘watches or besets the house or other 
place where such person resides, or works, 
or carries on business or happens to be, 
or the approach to such house or place ” ; 
with this proviso following at the end of 
the clause—“ Attending near the house or 
place,” ete., “‘in order merely to obtain 
or communicate information, shall not be 
deemed a watching or besetting within the 
meaning of this section”; a sentence 
which is almost cynical in its disregard 
of realities; though on the surface it may 
seem harmless enough: The Report 
quotes on the next page the proposal 
made in Mr. Whittaker’s Bill of 190%, 
which may be taken to embody the 
wishes of the Trade Unions :— 

“ Clause i,—It shall be lawful for any n 
or persons acting either on their own behalf or on 
behalf of a Trade Union or other association of 
individuals, registered or unregistered, in contem- 
plations of or during the continuance of any trade 
“ispute, to attend for any of the following 
Purposes at-or near a house’ or place where o 


person resides or works, or-carries on his-business, 
op happehs--to be— ; 


(1) for the purpose ’of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information ; 

(2) for the ‘purpose of peacefully perstad- 
ing any person to ‘work or abstain from 
working.” 

hs. had-been pointed out, in’a previous 

clause of the Report, that the effect of the 
1875 Act is that “ watching or besetting ” 
was only lawful: for “‘ communicating or 
coal Perec ”; that for the 
ose of “peacefully persuading ” it 

was an offence ; and thre is the limitation 
that Mr. Whittaker’s: Bill wished ‘to get 
rid of. ‘The Report expresses the opinion 





that such an enactment would legalise: 
the attendance of any number of persons 
for the specified purpose, although the 
attendance might be such as to cause 
@ nuisance or a trespass. But the real 
objection, it is observed, lies deeper :— 

_ “The evidence on this matter laid before us 
is on. this point really overwhelming, and is 
evidence which the Trade Unions have made no 
attempt to contradict. What it comes to is this, 
that watching and -besetting for the purpose of 
peaceably persuading is really a contradiction in 
terms, The truth 1s that picketing—however 
conducted—when it consists of watching or 
besetting the house, etc., and it is to be observed 
that the statute places no limit to the number of 
persons attending for the purpose only of obtain- 
ing or communicating information or to the 
length of time during which such attendance 
may be maintained—is always and of necessity 
in the nature of an annoyance to the person 
picketed, As such, it must savour of compulsion, 
and it cannot be doubted that it is because it is 
found to compel that Trade Unions systematically 
resort to it.” ‘ 

That is plain speaking and common 
sense; but unfortunately the Majority 
Report does not carry its common sense 
far enough. It goes on to say that it is 
admitted that the real abuse of picketing 
consists in illegal intimidation, in pro- 
ducing in the mind of a person appre- J 
hension that violence would be done to 
his family and his property. But as a 
strike is not illegal, the right to persuade 
others to strike is legal and should be 
safeguarded ; and it is suggested ‘that 
this could be done, and the oppressive 
action of picketing struck at, if the 
watching and besetting clause were 
altogether withdrawn, and another sub- 
section inserted—‘“* Acts in such a manner 
as to cause a reasonable apprehension in 
the mind of any person that violence will 
be used to him or his wife and family, or 
damage be done to his property.” It is 
really impossible to read this without 
amusement, as one thinks of the delicate 
line which will be drawn, and which 
courts of law will be asked to draw, 
between the sort of picketing which may 
be a source of the most intense annoyance 
and persecution to its victim, and yet 
which may adroitly be just stopped short 
of what can be legally made out to be 
causing “ a reasonable apprehension that 
violence will be used.” It is lke the 
peaceful Quaker’s “ Friend, thee’s not 
wanted here,” while drowning the victim 
all the same. 

On this subject, in fact, the Report 
blows hot and cold with the same breath. 
It is a relief to turn to the special Report 
of Sir G. Lushington, who on this subject 
speaks the plain common-sense of the 
matter in no uncertain tone. In his 
opinion, even if the sole purpose were 
peaceful persuading, watching and beset- 
ting of a man’s premises ought not to be 
permissible. It is a form of persecution 
that a workman cannot enter or leave his 
house without being beset.and-hampered 
by, men fastening on him, often with 
angry and abusive: expressions, to “ per- 
suade ” him—should it not rather be said 
to: bully him—into doing as they are 
doing. And:-then,.as Sir G. Lushington 
very, pertinently asks,.why are Trade 
Unions alone,.of all the world, to have 
the. privilege of doing this ?— 

“The truth is that picketing is a form of in- 
dustrial conscription; and, in organising it, 
i ted not only 


and had authority to enforce regulations to which 
all were bound to conform. It is a system which 
could not be habitually practised by any socie 





inwhich membership “was purely optional, .and 
which recognised. that - individual: was free 


to act as he pleased. In connexion with this 
point it must be remembered that the Statate 
does not apply exclusively to workmen ; at the 
instance of Trade Unions it was made of general 
application, and extends to the whole community. 
As @# fact I believe SS enactment 1s 
not required for anybody except workmen in 
time of strike. Picketing exists nowhere but in 
connexion with Trade Unions. Is it possible, 
for instance, to imagine that a tradesman should 
picket the premises of a competitor ? or that_one 
railway company should picket the station of 
another railway company ? or that the authorities 
of a church or chapel should watch and. beset 
the approach to a rival church or chapel? 
or that picketing should be introduced’ ito 
political warfare, and say the Conservateve 
organisations should station pickets at the, doors 
of the private residences of Liberal Members “of 
Parliament, to watch them day after day coming 
in and going out, to communicate or to receive 
information or to peacefully persuade them ? 
The very suggestion seems ludicrous ; yet thig is 
but a very faint picture indeed of what i times 
of strike individual workmen have actually to 
undergo at the hands of Trade Union pickets.” 

Sir G. Lushington concludes by suggest- 
ing that picketing is an abuse for which a 
remedy is urgently required ; that the per- 
sonal freedom of workmen needs not less 
protection than hitherto, but more ; and 
he therefore recommends that the existing 
prohibition of “‘ watching and besetting” 
be retained in the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, and that the 
proviso permitting it for the sole purpose 
of “ giving and receiving information ” 
should be repealed ; and we fully agree 
with him. The supposed maintenance of 
the distinction between “ peacefully 
persuading ” and “giving and receiving 
information ”’ is absurd on the face of it ; 
it is legislating for a man’s intentions, 
which cannot be proved one way or 
another. The only fact a Court can have 
on evidence is that the man or men were 
there, “ watching and besetting” ; but 
what possible evidence can discriminate 
as to their purpose, or who is.to draw the 
line between “ persuading ” and “ giving 
information’? We heartily wish that 
Sir Godfrey Lushington’s trenchant 
remarks had appeared in the Majority 
Report instead of in his own Separate 
Report ; but as it is, it may be hoped 
that they will not altogether fall to the 
ground, and that they may do something 
towards putting a check on the legalising 
of.a system of petty tyranny which is a 
discredit to a civilised country. 


—_— —_ 
— 


NOTES. 








A PRACTICAL movement 1s 

past _ now on foot with the object 

of inducing the Government 

to introduce into Parliament a_ Bill 
confirming the responsibility of the Crown 
to protect the sea coast of this country 
and to afford assistance to local authori- 
ties in the construction and maintenance 
of coast protection works. The moye- 
ment in question originated in the Con- 
ference recently held in« Westminster, 
when the representatives’ of various 
municipal and’ other’ councils ‘wefe 
present. It certainly is the statutory 
prerogative and the duty of the: Crown 
to protect the. land. from inundation 
for the benefit of the. commonwealtb; 
and, as a matter of fact, no obligation 
rests upon anyone else. Moreover, local 
authorities do not appear to have power. 
to execute protection works unless they 
also happen to be the owners of the 
threatened land. We know the difficulty 
of the problem is largely to.be. found in 


the small value of land along the coast. 
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except in the vicinity of towns, but the 
case of those living near the sea is some- 
what hard, as the cost of the necessary 
works is positively prohibitive in some 
places, a in others involves exceedingly 
heavy burdens in the way of taxation. 
The most unfortunate thing of all is the 
unrestricted removal of beach material, 
a habit in which Government depart- 
ments are among the worst offenders. 
This suicidal practice should certainly 
be stopped at once, however indisposed 
the Government may be to fall in with 
larger views as to their responsibilities. 





Economies in WITH first-class passengers 
Railway travelling in their own 
Working. motor-cars, electric trams 

and omnibuses capturing humbler indi- 
viduals, and working expenses mounting 
steadily upwards, railway managers find 
it necessary to look in all directions for 
methods of retrenchment. Combination 
is, of course, no new experiment, and 
this is the key-note of the new departure 
which is being announced by the chair- 
men of several leading lines at the half- 
yearly meetings of shareholders. In 
certain large manufacturing centres steps 
afe being taken to establish receiving 
offices, organise a joint collection of 
goods and parcels, and generally to work 
in combination instead of in rivalry 
wherever practicable. The London and 
North-Western and the Midland Com- 
panies, which are in contact in many 
places, have already entered into an 
agreement to work on co-operative lines 
in @ number of manufacturing towns ; 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
have also joined in the movement, and it 
appears likely to spread. This amalgama- 
tion of forces will bring down town- 
office expenses, and render unnecessary 
many duplicate trains, both passenger 
and goods; and it is claimed that the 
new arrangements will be advantageous 
rather than prejudicial to the trading 
public, while being of undoubted benefit 
to the shareholders. 

THE labour returns show 

Labour Returns. continued improvement in 

nearly all the industries with 

the exception of the building trade, in 
which stagnation continues. The Trades 
Union returns for January prove that 
more workmen are in employ than at 
this time last year, the figures relating to 
the unemployed showing that only 4°7 
trades unionists were unemployed, as 
compared with 6°8 per cent. at the end of 
Jariuary last year. Despite the con- 
tinued improvement in the labour returns 
during the past few months, more has 
been heard of the unemployed this year 
than for many years past, a fact not 
without significance in view of recent 
legislation dealing with this question. 





ead NOTWITHSTANDING the re- 
of Liverpool, Markable expansion of traffic 
on the Manchester Ship 

Canal, Liverpool does not seem to suffer 
any diminution of prosperity. The 
annual statement of Mr. Robert Glad- 
stone at a recent meeting of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board confirms 
this fact in a remarkable manner. We 
have referred on a previous occasion 
to the activity displayed in dock con- 
struction and other harbour works in 








Liverpool. At the present time the site 
is prepared for a scheme of dock exten- 
sion to come before Parliament during 
the next session. The first step in this 
project will be the formation of two new 
entrances, each 135 ft. wide, into the 
river, the making of a vestibule dock out 
of which will open two others suitable 
for vessels 800 ft. long. These entrances 
are designed to serve for a still larger 
extension opposite Seaforth, the works 
being rendered necessary by great increase 
of trade and the increasing size of modern 
ships. New entrances to the basins at 
Tranmere are now nearly complete, 
the new river wall is well aavanced, 
nearly 90 ecres of land have been set 
apart for shipbuilding purposes, and the 
board propose to build a new dock with 
an area of 11 acres at Birkenhead. 
Altogether Liverpool seems likely to 
maintain her position as the second 
greatest port of the world, and possibly 
to surpass London, unless something 
practical can be done for the improve- 
ment of the metropolitan port. 





Electrolytic LB: WHETHAM’s lecture at 
Theory, . the Royal Institution last 
week on the “ Passage of 

Electricity Through Liquids” will be 
appreciated by all who are interested in 
electrical theory. As one of the foremost 
workers in this branch of research, and as 
a writer who has grappled successfully 
with some of the most abstruse problems 
in connexion with it, we had expected 
that he would expose the fallacies of some 
of the old-fashioned theories. Instead, 
however, of doing this he gave an excel- 
lent elementary description of the main 
phenomena in electrolysis, and it was 
only occasionally by a qualifying phrase 
or a happily chosen analogy that one 
realised that the lecturer had a quite 
different conception of the mechanism of 
the electric-current to that universally 
adopted until a few years ago. He 
showed the decomposition of a solution of 
sulphate of copper into its constituent 
ions, by means of an image on the screen, 
and called especial attention to the con- 
centration of the solution where the 
current entered the liquid, and its attenua- 
tion where it left. Faraday called the 
constituents, into which the electric 
current separated the liquid, “ions” 
because they move. In modern theory 
these ions carry the electric charges, and 
the actual convection of these charges con- 
stitutes the current. In the older theories 
the analogy used was that of water 
flowing from one reservoir to another, 
and being pumped back again. In the 
modern theory the analogy of a row of 
men carrying the water in pails between 
the two reservoirs is given. The lecturer 
showed on the screen the actual motion 
of the ions, and explained how their 
velocities were measured. These 
measurements have been made by Steele 
and others, and are found to be in prac- 
tically exact agreement with the theo- 
retical values of Kohlrausch. Hardy’s 
experiments on the coagulation of a 
clear solution of albumen by the addition 
of certain chemical salts were shown, 
and the reason why the higher the 
valency of the ion the more efficiently it 
acted in “curdling” the albumen was 
explained. It is interesting to notice 
that both the chemical electrician and 


7 
LTS 


the physiologist are now exploring ¢h; 
field of research. ahs 





The THE paper by Mr. E. Nor- 
Hellenic «man Gardiner read at the 
meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on Tuesday, under the title 
 Heracles* the Pancratiast,” dealt with 
a rather curious subject which has some 
bearing on the representation of Hercules 
inancientart. The “ Pankration ” seems 
to have been something like the Japanese 
“Jujitsu” of which we are hearing so 
much now, and was a contest something 
between wrestling and boxing, the main 
object being, in one way or another, to 
tire out the adversary or put him hors de 
combat. Hercules was the patron or hero 
of those who were victors in this struggle ; 
and Mr. Gardiner took it that the vase re- 
presentations of the strife of Hercules and 
Anteus and of Hercules and the Nemean 
lion were a kind of typical representation 
of the Pankration, showing Hercules in 
the act of lifting Antzus from the ground, 
throwing the lion over his shoulder, ete. 
The series of slides shown were very 
curious and interesting, and the conclu- 
sion deduced from them by the lecturer 
was that the later (and now the popular) 
idea of Hercules as a kind of giant of 
over-developed muscle was not in 
accordance with the original Creek 
conception, in which Hercules represented 
rather youthful vigour and resource in 
athletics. In all the representations that 
had been shown of his combats the 
impression was given that the victory 
was one of science over brute force. 





THE exhibition of paintings 
and water-colours by Mr. 
Charles Sims, at the Leicester 
Galleries, throws rather a new light on 
the possibilities of this clever painter ; n 
fact, until we caught sight of “ The Moth 
Catchers” (54), an obvious first study 
for a recent Academy Picture, we felt some 
doubt whether it was the same Mr. Sims 
whose work we knew at the Academy. 
From the variety of the subjects of the 
small pictures here, and of their treat 
ment, it seems evident that this artist has 
much more within his powers than his 
Academy pictures have yet show?. 
Sketchy as many of the works are, there 
is much both of fine colour and fine 
suggestion in composition. In this latter 
respect the sketches numbered 15 and 24 
may be particularly noticed ; they are 
very slight but they have the making of 
pictures in them. Among the larger 
works “Beech Boughs” (14) and 
“ Washing Day ” (26) are good, the latter 
is a very carefully studied interior both 
as to figures and accessories. “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne ” (34), which seems to hae 
been painted unaer the influence . 
Watts, is unsatisfactory in respect ne 
the plump and‘ rather stumpy figure - 
Ariadne ; but the vigorous movement : 
the figure of Bacchus.is finely given. 8” 

the whole is a striking sen agi m 
colour. The best thing in the whole 
collection, and the. most gomplete '™ 
itself, is “Sunshine and Wind” (%); 
showing the figures of a woman and ch! 

drifting across. a bleak common 0" 
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stormy day. If this has not been worked 
up into a large and complete picture (we 
do not recollect it as such), we hope it 
will be. In the adjoining room is a 
miscellaneous collection of oil-paintings, 
a good many of them by the Norwich 
artists, among whom James Stark comes 
out very well, and there are two fine 
Cromes (19 and 42) of rather unusual 
subjects for this artist ; “Cattle at a 
Pool” by Vincent (30); “A Gipsy 
Encampment” by Stothard (46), weak 
in the figures as usual, but exceedingly 
powerful in its landscape effect ; and a 
‘Wooded Landscape ” (33) assigned in 
the catalogue to “ Colkett and Bristow,” 
whose joint production has a great 
resemblance to that of Stark, and Stark 
at his best. There is also a very fine 
painting of a stormy coast scene, “ Mouth 
of a Sussex River” (7), by “ Jock” 
Wilson, whose name we confess to having 
forgotten, but who is worth remembering 
if this is a typical example of his powers. 
Among the few portraits in the collection 
it is interesting to see a fine example of 
the work of Reynolds’s pupil and follower 
Northcote—a half-length of a lady, the 
colour and quality of which raises one’s 
respect for an old R.A. whose repute has 
rather suffered, probably, by the satirical 
portrait of him in Haydon’s Autobio- 
graphy, and perhaps by the literary 
celebrity of Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Conversations 
with Northcote,” which have created a 
kind of impression that the latter was 
chiefly occupied in talking about art. 
Evidently he could paint as well as talk. 


Dudley Tus Society, which retains 
iit’ Sockte? the name derived from its 
old exhibition room, holds 

its exhibition this year in the large room 
of the Alpine Club, where the light at all 
events is admirable. The exhibition, 
amid a certain proportion of mediocre 
work, contains more really interesting 
drawings than usual; drawings which 
have character and individuality, and 
not merely competent execution. There 
are more, indeed, than we have space to 
mention. Among those that we have 
noted as especially good are Mr. Joseph 
Powell’s “Rye from the Marshes” 
(20); Mr. 8. G. W. Roscoe’s “ Autumn 
Morning on the Exe ” (54) ; Mr. James T. 
Watts’s small landscape, “ Rain on the 
Moor” (69); and Mr. David Green’s 
“On Goathland Moor.” The landscapes 
by Mr. R. A. K. Marshall are beautifully 
finished and very delicate in their distant 
effects, but too minutely picked out for 
breadth of effect. Miss Jex Blake and Miss 
Margaret Bernard show their usual power 
\ & very opposite school of water-colour 
art, that of broad effects of composition 
and colour, with no breaking up into 
small detail. Mrs. Jardine’s snow scene, 
Zuoz, Engadine ” (91), with its effective 
contrast between the pure white of the 
snow and the dirty white of the village 
houses, is fine and truthfal. Among 


the few pictures in’ which figures are. 


prominent Mr. Innes Fripp has’ made. a 
good Scene out of the “Merchant of 
Venice” (66) ; his group of Elizabethan 
men on the seashore in ‘ Treasure 
Trove” (181) reminds one pleasantly of 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” and is well 
composed and carefully worked out ; 
and Miss Janet Fisher in “ Blvebells” 
(160), where a young girl kneels in a wood 





to collect the flowers, appeals to a sense 
of something more than mere execution. 
Among others we may mention Mr. 
Duassut’s “ Essex Lane in Winter ”’ (19) ; 
Mr. Roscoe’s “The Landslip, Beer ” 
(51); Mr. Newton Benett’s ‘‘ Buscot, 
Thames” (274), and Mr. Geo. Marks’s 
beautiful little landseape, ‘‘ Gorse” (209), 
which is quite perfect. 
“From the Alps LHE water-colour drawings 
ee . by Mr. E. Whyley, exhi- 
‘ bited under this title at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery, belong to some 
extent to the order of topographical 
drawings, which are looked at as much for 
what they represent as for their artistic 
style ; but these are very good work of 
their kind, and in those in which architec- 
ture is the prominent subject, such as 
“South Porch, Bergamo” (18), “ Door- 
way of San Rufino, Assisi” (61), and 
“ West Door, Verona ”’ (65), the architec- 
ture is very well treated—precise in 
definition without being hard. “ Night- 
fall, San Gimignano ” (16) is an interest- 
ing sketch, showing the celebrated towers 
as silhouettes in the twilight. Among 
those which deal with more extended 
landscape effect may be mentioned 
“* Morning Mists ” (7) ; “ On the Road to 
Sale Marasino”’ (12), where the colour 
treatment of the hills in the background, 
just a shimmer of green through a hazy 
atmosphere, is very delicate; and “ Flush 
of Sunrise, Montreux”’ (49), a successful 
indication of an effect very difficult to 
realise, even in water-colour, a better 
medium for this type of effect than oil. 





Etching, AT Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
atter Gallery there is on view a 


collection of very fine etch- 
ings after the landscapes of Corot, by 
MM. Brunet-Debaines, Krostewitz, Huet, 
Monnier, and others. As etchings, and 
as translations of Corot into black and 
white, there is not much to choose 
between them ; all are good, and Corot’s 
style, which is not dependent on strong 
colour so much as on composition and 
aerial perspective, is peculiarly suitable 
for representation by etching, in which 
the evanescent character of the great 
painter’s effects can be better represented 
than in the more pronounced and precise 
lines which are inseparable from engrav- 
ing. If we were to select any as particu- 
larly successful they would be Monnier’s 
etching of “ L’Etang” (10) and Brunet- 
Debaines’ “ Pastorale ” (3). 
——_—_o--e—_——_— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An ordinary general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at the rooms of the Institute, No. 
9, Conduit-street, W. Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Vice-President, occupied the chair in the 
absence through indisposition of Mr. John 
Belcher. 

Furniture. 


The minutes having been taken as read, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber read a paper on “ Fur- 
niture,” of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Tracing the development of furniture in 
England, the author said that nearly all the 


examples shown in MS. illustrations down to” 


the middle of the XVIth century were of an 
ecclesiastical character. Throughout each 
successive period the style of the furniture 
had followed that of architecture, and 
if any special “piece was required, the same 
craftsman who built the church, monastery, 
or castle, made it, or at any rate such 
control, that im character and detail it 





assimilated with the building. Household 
furniture in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
was characterised by simpiicity and stability 
of construction, and, as much of it had to 
be shifted from one castle to another when 
any great personage moved, its supply was 
necessarily limited, and rooms were con- 
sequently sparingly furnished. The influx 
of foreign workmen from Italy and the 
Netherlands had hindered the development 
of a distinctive and national taste, and up 
to the close of the XVIth century there was 
hardly a definite and decided tradition. 
After the design of furniture began to break 
through its ecclesiastical environment, when 
the Renaissance in Italy had developed in 
England, then we find a rea! national style 
gradually being evolved. Perhaps the most 
constructively perfect period of English fur 
niture was the end cf the XVIth and first 
half of the XVIIth centuries, and though its 
design was based almost entirely on classical 
influences and detail, and the outlines may 
suggest extraneous origin, it retained a 
character essentially English, and soon lost 
any trace of ioreign influence. The work- 
manship was of the best, the construction 
admirable, and framed in a manner calculated 
to withstand the roughest usage. During 
the reign of Charles I., and for many years 
pevees, velvets, brocades, satins, and stuffs 
ad been imported from Venice and abroad, 
and much furniture from Italy as well as 
the Netherlands. The Restoration, in 1660, 
caused a further influx of furniture and 
workmen from Holland, Flanders, Spain, and 
France; and to this we owe a great deal of 
the mixed character and diversity of style 
so prevalent in the latter half of the XVIIth 
century. 

Marquetry was one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of late Dutch XVIIth century 
furniture, and when treated in a quiet and 
simple manner was very pleasing; but 
although it became the fashion for some 
years in this country, and chairs, cabinets, 
clock cases, and indeed all surfaces, offered 
opportunities for the new style of decoration, 
it never took a firm root, and after a tew 
years died cut. Carving-—at the beginning 
of the XVIIIth century—-was sparingly used, 
the tendency being towards greater lightness 
and grace of line in furniture. In the 
XVIiith century many schools of craftsmen 
and cabinet-makers based their designs almost 
exclusively on the models of the leading 
architects of the day. Sir Christopher Wren 
had gathered around him a _ school of 
designers and carvers whose influence upon 
furniture-makers was very marked. It was 
the age of constructive joinery and beautiful 
carving, and whether in oak or deal one 
single style and tradition permeated the 
whole country. The architect was the chief 
director in alt matters of style, proportion, 
and arrangement, and a great deal of the 
actual furniture was designed by him. It 
is not too much to claim that the classic 
spirit so predominant throughout the furni- 
ture of the XVIIIth century, is mainly attri- 
butable to the influence of architects. Chip- 

dale’s first book was published in 1754. 
ie sontien it we cannot help admiring the 
‘power he possessed of combining the seeming 
incongruities of the so-called French, Gothic, 
and Chinese styles which were then so 
fashionable, and in making out of them 
pleasing and harmonious pieces of furniture. 
and imparting to them such symmetry and 
dignity. We see in his work how all his 
effect was obtained from outline and carving 
only, for though inlay, veneer, and painting 
ro Jong been in use, he discarded them 
altogether, and worked in the solid mahogany. 
But he did not originate a style; he only 
carried on the existing traditions of the 
day .and clothed them in fresh detail of his 
own, or borrowed frcm other sources. What- 
ever we may. think of the general design of 
Chippendale .and his fellow-workers, there 
is no doubt that these famous cabinet-makers 
thotoughly appreciated the proper limits 
within which carving, as applied to furni- 
ture, should be confined. Lowness of relief, 
adaptation to the structural lines, the em- 
ployment of a maximum of plain surface with 
@ minimum of carving, are all strongly- 
marked characteristics of the work of this 

iod. The author went on to deal with 
the work and influence of other eminent 
furniture designers — Shearer, Heppelwhite, 
the brothers Adam, “Sheraton, etc. bg 
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facts, he said, mainly contribute to the charm 
and interest of the furniture of by-gone days : 
the first, that its form and detail were so 
admirably adapted to the material it was 
made of; the second, that it was always so 
singularly suitable to its environment. 
Towards the close of the XVIIIth century, 
though the design of furniture was still influ- 
pt by the architectural features and 
character of the houses it adorned, it began 
to show that the necessity for the two bein 
absolutely in harmony was not conside 
essential, for a great school ef specialists in 
furniture-making had arisen, and the associa- 
tion between the architect and _ cabinet 
maker was beginning to weaken, until it 
ceased to exist. About half a century ago, 
when perhaps domestic architecture in Eng- 
land was at its lowest ebb, things reached 
such a pass that the fashion in furniture 
became absolutely regardless of architectural 
principles or fitness, and only the idea of 
comfort and luxury prevailed, until the 
inevitable reaction set in, and people, oe 
they could no longer get new furniture whic 
was not an eyesore, reverted to the opposite 
extreme --—viz., the older styles of former 
days. Then came the difficulty which still 
exists—which particular style amongst those 
of the past to select. All, perhaps, are 
equally incongruous in modern houses, yet 
all appeal to people in different ways; and 
now that in the mind of the general public 
architecture and furniture have been definitely 
divorced from one another, it is the fashion 
to pick up pieces of furniture, quite indis- 
criminately, because they happen to be 
beautiful, quaint, or old, and people fill their 
houses, utterly indifferent to the effect pro- 
duced. All this brings us back to one thing 
worth noticing—that throughout the periods 
when architecture flourished and was a living 
art, furniture was the same, and very beau- 
tiful work was the result; but when there 
ceased to be any real tradition in architecture, 
at the same moment furniture died out. The 
two are inseparble—they always have been 
and always will be; and just as to-day we 
have a real living common-sense style of 
domestic architecture, so also, with its 
development, will a real style of furniture 
arise. There is undoubtedly a great effort 
being made at the present time amongst many 
of our ablest designers and craftsmen, to 
remedy this by producing designs for furni- 
ture original and artistic in treatment. There 
is still, however, too much inclination, in 
aiming at simplicity of form, te neglect the 
beauties of form altogether. Because mould- 
ings have been excessively or wrongfully 
employed, there is a tendency to abjure them 
altogether, so losing one of the main factors 
in creating beauty and interest. Of course, 
to class the whole of the modern furniture 
agro to-day in such a category would 
» absurd, for we have designers and crafts- 
men who, if only given the opportunity, can 
design and make furniture which can rival 
the productions of past ages. But until 
there is some settled standard of thought 
and tradition permeating the whole country, 
any efforts at design in furniture must ‘i 
but isolated and individual. The author 
said he did not suggest that an architect 
should design furniture; but he should have 
in his mind the house he ie building, finished 
and furnished complete, just as a painter 
has a mental impression of the last state of 
a picture he may only be beginning to put 
on canvas, That impression may be modified 
and improved in detail as the work proceeds, 
but the general scheme, the broad idea, will 
remain. For the architect, however, who 
is more thorough in his work, and is not 
content with constructing the mere shell of 
his house, there is much scope for excellent 
effects, by planning permanent fitments, such 
as bookcases, cupboards, side-board recesses, 
and so on. The reproach that the British is 
an inartistic nation 1s being removed. People 
have either lecome artistic themselves or 
have attained to the wisdcm of Socrates in 
admitting that they know nothing, and are 
content to leave the work to those whose 
business in life it is to show them what is 
artistically right and in good taste. With 
the improvement in domestic architecture, 
which is so marked, the author felt sure 
that it would only be a matter of time before 
the public realised that good, sensible, modern 
furniture could be equally well obtained at 
a reasonable cost; and this result would be 





greatly helped if architects generally gave 
more thought and care than they do at present 
to the finishings and furniture of the houses 
they design. An architect’s training and 
sense of proportion should enable him to 
exercise a very helpful power in controlling 
and directing the taste of the public. 


Mr. Percy Macquoid, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the reader of , said it 
was difficult to say anything fresh after the 
excellent paper which dealt with a very large 
subject in a simple way, and had brought 
almost all the types of furniture known to 
them intv a small compass. Mr. Dawber 
had shown them how one period melted into 
another, and they had seen from the illus- 
trations the different links, and that, to 
his mind, was the great interest in furniture. 
It was the periods of transition which 
taught the most. He would have liked to 
have seen a little more of the Elizabethan 
furniture, but it was extremely difficult to 
find genuine examples. The court cupboard, 
for instance, was a very important piece of 
furniture, and really comprised every 
necessity for the family. The court cup- 
board given in the illustration was from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and in 
connexion with this piece of furniture he 
would like to tell a story Some time ago 
a gentleman living in the West sent him some 
photographs of two chairs of the same date 
and type of this court cupboard, and asked 
him to come and look at his furniture, They 
could imagine his horror when he found the 
hall filled with furniture made by the same 
hand, and he had to tell his friend that 
there was not a single piece of furniture 
genuine. He asked how the furniture was 
obtained, and his friend told him he had 
been getting it piece by piece for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and that it came 
from a family in the North who were greatly 
reduced in circumstances, and who said 
the furniture was all made by the carpenters 
of the family in the reign of James I. This 
gentleman had spent large sums of money 
in getting oak furniture, but he was glad 
to say that he obtained the money back, and 
the furniture was returned to the “car- 
penters of the reign of James I.” One 
of the most beautiful specimens in oak 
that Mr. Dawber had shown was the Charter- 
house table, which was especially interesting 
because it showed the strong influence of 
the French style of Henri IT. of about 1656, 
and he did not suppose there was any other 
specimen of English oak furniture that 
quite represented the style as perfectly as 
that table. There was one subject on which 
Mr. Dawber said little. He mentioned the 
fact that walnut was used, and no doubt 
very extensively, and some specimens entirely 
constructed of walnut were made before 
the beginning of the Civil War, and so great 
an impression had this walnut made on the 
people that they planted a great many 
walnut-trees. Walnut was evidently looked 
on as a rather precious thing, because they 
never found an inferior piece of furniture 
made in walnut in Elizabethan or Jacobean 
times. The date of the Yorkshire chairs 
given by Mr. Dawber as 1620 seemed a little 
early, because the applied split baluster which 
occurred was, he fancied, a little later in date. 
If they did not put these chairs a little later 
they would practically find they had no 
chairs to sit on, because then there would 
have been no chairs made between the 
Restoration chairs and those very distinctly 
made in 1625, and he could not imagine that 
a local variety would have sprung up so 
early as 1620 firs the split baluster. It 
must have come Seon Holland, through 
Suffolk, and got to the north. Also, one 
missed the very rare specimens of gilded 
furniture beginning at about 1710 and going 
on to about 1725 or 1730, the taste ‘for which, 
he would imagine, came in with the Guelphs. 
It was very showy, and bore on the knees 
of the chairs and sofas an ornamentation 
that he was at a loss to account for. He 
meant the lions’ and the eagles’ heads at the 
end of the arms. There must have been 
something symbolical about that, for they 
found it only in that period and very 
extensively produced. There was also an 
extremely objectionable face used which 
doubtless represented someone at the time, 
and he would like to know who it was. He 
agreed with Mr. Dawber about Chippendale, 
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who was a very able man, but did 
very little that was really original ex¢ 


to refine and make lighter certain tomes 
which existed before him, and to make these 


forms more practical and suitable to the 
costume and appearance of those people who 
used the chairs. They would remember that 
in Chippendale’s time ccstumes lightened 
The costumes of the first George and Anne 
were far more clumsy, and the furniture 
made then was more suitable to the rather 
dull, clumsy people who used it. Chippen- 
dale’s time was far brighter and a more 
intellectual and gay period, and consequently 
they found a rather lively characteristic 
introduced into the furniture. Mr. Dawber 
had shown them some very beautiful speci- 
men’s of Adam furmture. and he felt that 
in referring to the merits of Shearer, Heppel- 
white, and Chippen-lale they were inclined 
to neglect Adam. Where they found Adam 
in possession of a house designed by him, 
and with the furniture in its uriginal place, 
the effect was most beautiful. There was 
one very beautiful Adam house, where the 
furniture was also designed by the architect, 
and that was Lord Jersey’s house at Osterley. 
What had been said with regard to modern 
furniture was most interesting, and he had 
no doubt when they fcund the public would 
pay as much as their ancestors paid they 
would get pepething respectable produced. 
At present it seemed to him that the wood 
was rather flat and the mouldings were flat, 
and there were a great many uprights which 
suggested that clothes should be hung upon 
them, and the hinges were much larger than 
was wanted, and there was a sense of affec- 
tation of bareness which did not attract. As 
to the Nouveau Art, he thonght it was the 
result of a person who was living entirely 
by himself. neglected by society, and who, 
when he sat down to design furniture, dined 
on red herrings and absinthe, and then tried 
to produce something extraordinary, in which 
he thoroughly succeeded. 

Mr J. D. Crace, in seconding the véte 
of thanks, said he felt some interest in being 
there, because it was now torty-nine years 
ago that his father read the first paper on 
the same subject in that room, and it was 
particularly fixed on his mind because he 
had a large hand in preparing the diagrams 
for the paper. The many things which Mr. 
Dawber. touched upon were all interesting, 
but he thought he made somewhat light of the 
aid that might be got in tracing the history of 
furniture from old manuscripts. The illustra 
tions to be found in many of the old 
manuscripts were by no means exclusively 
ecclesiastical. Many of the dedication pages 
in old books showed the domestic surround- 
ings of the person to whom the book was pre 
sented, lj in that way they often got 
extremely interesting details. Then there were 
many interesting specimens of furniture scat- 
tered about the country in many old houses 
of pre-Elizabethan times. He recollected 
seeing a distinctly original bedstead at Lord 
Mcunt-Edgeumbe's house, Cothele, which had 
certainly never left the house since the time 
of Henry VII. He was sorry also that 
Mr. Dawber did not give a litile space t 
the inlaid work done in Elizabethan times. 
Elizabethan furniture was often extensively 
inlaid. They found inlay in the round 
done in ths most charming way at Hard- 
wicke Hall, and done apparently in view 
of the visit of Elizabeth there, for a sort of 
complimentary message had been let in om 
top of the table. There was the Royal device 
and Cavendish arms, with supporters, two 
stags, and twining round them were rose 
and the words :— 

“The redolent smell of egiantine 
We stags exalt to the divine. fe 
There was also an immense amount of !urnl- 
ture of the time of William III. in the — 
house. Knowle House was also most ret 
ing in the way of furniture. He sous 
perhaps that Mr. Dawber went rather | ee 
in saying that design was altogether s!' 
up in the middle of last century, because 
it was then reviving. It began to wr 
before the Great Exhibition. In fact, ™ 
grin was the seen of og =o 
a number of people o great 
making design in the articles of life a 
understood. But there was a great dea rs 
admirable work provided between 1850 oP ad 
the end of the century, In fact, they hich 
only to look back to the horrors Ww?! 
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appeared in the shops when he was a young 
man to look now at an ordinary shop in 
‘Tottenham-court-road and congratulate them- 
selves. A great deal of the furniture pro- 
duced by the ordinary furniture-makers to- 
day might not be of a very high quality or 
of a high quality of design, but at any rate 
it had the right intention. It had the right 
general notion of what design should be, and 
did not include the horrors of the early 
half of the XIXth century. He thought 
architects would do well to show some 
interest in the designs of the furniture to 
be used in the houses they built, because 
they were very greatly interested in the effect 
of the total result of a house, and that 
would always depend to scme extent on the 
accessories. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said if modern 
work in this regard was referred to at all 
there was one period of architecture and 
furniture which Mr. Dawber had not 
alluded to but which always struck him 
as extremely interesting—he nieant when 
Burges, Mr. Street, Mr. Eastlake, and 
Sir Arthur Blomfield interested themselves 
in designing furniture, some of the designs so 
produced being extremely good, and which in 
the history of furniture certainly ought to 
claim adequate recognition if they were to con- 
sider the work now generally associated with 
the Arts and Craft School. If they remem- 
bered Burges’s house at Kensington he 
thought they would agree with him that it 
was one of the most remarkable buildings 
of its kind in this country, and one which 
he would like to see acquired ag a 
national monument—it really was a most 
wonderful piece of work, thoroughly worked 
out from beginning to end by one of the 
most distinguished architects of the XIXth 
century. In that house and in his office at 
Buckingham-street Burges carried out 
the idea which William Morris, Rossetti, and 
Burne Jones also realised—that they could 
have perfectly plain furniture and then paint 
it most beautifully inside as well as out, and 
make it extremely interesting and a supreme 
work of art. Burges, in his house, acting on 
the lines of the painted medieval armoire at 
Bayeau, painted a series of bookcases in his 
library beginning “ A was an architect, B was a 
builder,” and so on all round the room, and 
then he employed in doing this Marks and 
Sir E. Poynter, while inside the furniture were 
painted mest. lovely representaticns of plant 
life, all part and parcel of the story, and, to 
his mind, carrying furniture to a much higher 
plane than the exquisite cabinet-work of Chip- 
pendale and others which they had seen pre- 
sented. In reading Burne-Jones’s life they 
would find that his idea was to design something 
exquisitely beautiful in itself, well propor- 
tioned, and all that, bat the object of the thing 
mainly was to produce a surface on which most 
beautiful painting could be placed, Whether 
or not it was desirable to paint chairs and 
such-like articles was another matter, but 
he did think that, in a history of furniture 
up to the present time, it would be a pity 
! they left out all mention of such work as 
that belonging to that much-abused period of 
he Gcthis revival. There was some very nice 
modern work at that time by Bruce Talbert, 
and Brydon followed much in the same way. 
Vhey were friends and Scotchmen, and 
they did some exceedingly nice work 
which would bear criticism from the modern 
standpoint. There was very much more 
intelligence and thought in it than there was 
in the semi-barbaric rabbit-hutches which 
they saw with huge iron hinges and with 
iiteriors hard to get at, and which were of 
litle use. It was a subject which he had 
taken a great deal of interest in all his life. 
ine years ago when his friend, Mr. Aldam 
Heaton, read a paper on “Furnishing” it 
was rather ber A De by one or two 
; vbers of the Institute as being a 
subject which practical architects could not 
‘urn their attention to. He thought that was 
* creat mistake, and when they went into 
some of the modern houses which architects 
were building all over the countr they found 
‘iat where the architects had been allowed 
to ‘ave @ voice in the furnishing of the house 
“ie Tesult was exceedingly satisfactory, 
whereas, on the other hen they found in 
ys os houses a mass of the most trashy 
enteral which could be introduced. But in 
remake furniture for a house they must 
‘member that the. persons who used them 





must not appear incongruous, and the present 
unfortunate system of rapid changes in the 
fashion of dress made it extremely difficult 
to -lesign anything which would exactly 
accord with living modes and manners. Mr. 
Macquoid had done well to insist that it 
was not only the architecture of the period 
which influenced the furniture, but also the 
costume and style of the people who used 
it. He had known Mr. Dawber for a great 
many years, and he believed the first time 
he came across him was when he was making 
some sketches of furniture in East Anglia 
in ancient buildings. He was not surprised 
to find that Mr. Dawber was still interested 
in furniture. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood said he would 
like to throw out the suggestion that at 
the Congress a visit to Burges’s house and 
perhaps some other houses might be arranged. 

Mr. A. Penty said it always struck him 
that little of the old furniture was wholly 
satisfactory. They saw a chair, for instance, 
of which the legs were beantiful, while the 
back was the reverse of beautiful. In some 
cases they got a real feeling of vigour, but 
with this vigorousness there was a lack of 
refinement, and then, again, in other work 
they got refinement but the vigour was gone. 
He could not but feel that somehow or other 
there never s to have been the same 
standard of design maintained in furniture 
as in architecture. He did not know the 
+ agg for that, but so it always seemed to 

im. 

Miss E. Rowe said that Mr. Macquoid had 
alluded to the spindle ornamentation being 
too early for 1620, and she would like to 
ask Mr. Dawber whether in his observations 
he had noted that in Nash’s ‘‘ Mansions of 
England” there was a drawing of the 
Moncaunte room showing the interior porch, 
and that was, she believed, about 1580. He 
would see that the spindle ornament was 
given in that. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Dawber said that when he undertook 
to read a paper on “‘ Furniture” he realised 
that the subject was an immense one, and 
covered an enormous amount of ground. The 
speakers, with one exception, nad been kind 
enough to tell him of his shortcomings, 
and to a certain extent he knew them. It 
was quite impossible to say everything, or 
even to trace properly the history of furni- 
ture, in the time he had at his disposal. 
He knew Hardwicke Hall very well indeed, 
and had sketched the furniture. He could 
not quite agree with Mr Macquoid as to 
what he said about the split baluster of the 
Yorkshire chairs. He had two Derbyshire 
chairs which were better examples than those 
he had shown, and they had the split 
balusters, and he put them down at 1610 
to 1615, and all the researches he had made 
led him to the belief that that was the real 
date. At the same time he admitted that it 
was with hesitation that he ventured to 
express his opinion before such an authority 
as Mr. Macquoid. 

The New Premises. 

The Chairman said that a meeting had 
been called for the following evening to con- 
sider the question of acquiring new premises 
for the Institute, but, as Mr. Belcher was 
indisposed and one or two little troubles 
had arisen, the Council felt that all they 
could honestly do would be to postpone the 
meeting. They would have to meet, because 
the meeting. had been advertised, but the 
only business which would be transacted 
would be the adjournment of the meeting. 
On Monday, Marca 5, a special general 
meeting would be held for the election of the 
Gold Medallist, to be followed by a business 
meeting for the election of members. Mr. 
Saxon Snell had given notice that he would 
call attention to the Henry Saxon Snell 
Bequest and as to what steps had been taken 
by the Council to formulate a scheme for 

proposed scholarship or prizes, and also 
that he would move a resolution. 
——— 

Counci Scoot, Teversat, Notts. A new 
council school has just been opened at Teversal. 
It affords accommodation for seventy-five 
children, and the main room can be divided by a 
partition. There are also cloakrooms, and the 
school itself is surrounded by a playground. The 
cost has been 1,700, Mr. J. Sander, the County 
Architect, prepared the plans for the work, 





ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

At his fourth and concluding lecture on 
**Reason in Architecture,” livered on 
Thursday last week, Mr. Jackson said that 
it might be objected to the argument of his 
preceding lectures—if all itecture was 
based merely on the fit expression of struc- 
ture, what room was left for art? That wasa 
vital question to which in fact the previous 
lectures were intended to lead up. Sound 
building was not everything; and though 
architecture must rest on a reasonable basis 
and not on caprice, it did not follow that. no 
room was left for art. Everything depended 
on the spirit in which the suggestions and 
opportunities of structure were received; 
and that depended on whether the artistic 
spirit was or was not present in the builders. 
The suggestions of structure might be treated 
gracefully or ungracefully; some ages were 
artistic, others utilitarian and commonplace. 
To a dull mind the use of recessed orders 
of arches would have suggested nothing but 
economy of material; the artistic mind found 
in it the suggestion for mouldings and. the 
grouping of pier-shafts; and the practical 
difficulties of vaulting. which led to the intro- 
duction of the built-up vaulting-rib, were 
by the artistic mind etherealised into the 
roof of King’s College Chapel. In like 
manner the weighting of buttresses practically 
required nothing but a mass of stonework, 
but it was treated as a pinnacle and became 
a feature of beauty; and so with the flying 
buttress. The gradual approach to each other 
of the original small narrow windows of the 
Romanesque builders, till there was but a thin 
shaft of stonework left between them, led 
to the blending of the lights into one window, 
and to the introduction of tracery to support 
the leaded glass—a feature as unexpec as 
it was admirable. But for the artistic spirit 
the development of the capital might have 
stopped at the Byzantine cushion form. A 
recent writer on architecture in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, he noticed, had maintained 
that the new development im. architecture 
after the fall of the Roman Empire was 
owing to the ideas of the new races who had 
supplanted the Romans; that they must have 
had the idea of this architecture in their 
minds before they built it; and so on. That, 
he could only say, was putting the cart before 
the horse. At the root of each fresh departure 
in architecture was a reason founded on con- 
venience and quite outside of esthetics, and 
a reason which refused to be lost sight of; 
when it was lost sight of, the style decayed 
and fell. Construction to the architect, in 
fact, was like natural form to the painter; 
as long as it was correctly expressed, there 
was room for development beyond the struc- 
tural basis. The solution of the problem 
would be different with different people, and 
that solution demanded to be expressed as 
much as the constructional basis itself. The 
marble quarries of Greece suggested trabeated 
structure and fine mouldings; the Romans, 
who used the arch, erected in their aqueducts 
splendid, arched structures; their weakness 
was the retention (in other erections) of tra- 
beated forms where they had no constructive 
meaning. There was something in personal 
character and social conditions which influ- 
enced architectural development. During the 
XIth and XIIth centuries clerical influence 
induced a certain conservatism, but after 
the XITIth century; when the lay influence 
came into building, the development was 
wonderfully rapid. The next generation 
after the Norman nave at Peterborough saw 
the west front built, and after that a whole 
succession of original styles was developed 
in three and a half centuries. Contrast this 
with the case of the Roman arch, which was 
just as good a suggestion in architecture, 
ut was not developed into anything further. 
The Roman Empire, like the Roman archi- 
tecture, bore the stamp of Rome everywhere, 
and every colonial city was but a miniature 
of Rome: and so the central type erned 
everything in Roman architecture, which hence 
became monotonous. The time of jarring 
nationalities succeeded, to whom the 
monotony of Roman architecture was unsuit- 
able; architecture must in any case have 
taken a new direction. Gothic architecture 
was the style of individualism ; it could take 
almost any shape and yet remain the same 
style, and was therefore exactly suited to 
the social instincts of the period; but the 
influence of construction was behind all this. 
D 
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No new style was ever invented; it came 
about unconsciously: and to parade what 
was called ‘‘Art Ncuveau” as a new style 
was to ignore all the teaching of history. 
All the revivals of modern times were of 
outside appearances only; sash windows were 
Classic, it was understood, mullioned win- 
dows were gothic ; precedents were wanted 
for everything from Palladio to Pugin; 
chimnies were no part of original Classic 
architecture; they were therefore to be 
disguised as vases or obelisks, This idea of 
architecture had been accepted by a 
and rules for carrying it out been 
formulated by the authcrities who had control 
over our art schools. In lesser arts the same 
principles applied; forms should be founded 
on utility, in which sense the humblest 
utensil might have interest; the forms of 
old pottery, and of the bronze vessels found 
at Pompeli, which were generally admirable 
to the eye, wero founded on convenience and 
utility “The same principle should hold 
good in what was called ‘‘ Applied Art.” 
Why were we to see floorcloth looking like 
squares of tiles, and brooches made in imita- 
tion 6f horseshoes, or a diamond brooch in 
the shape of a pig? That was not design, it 
was the unintelligent imitation of form. 
To return to architecture, how did our 
moderr practice accord with the fact that 
new materials were coming into use? There 
were plenty of constructional suggestions in 
these days, but we still stuck to our old 
architectural forms. There was a demand 
for glass shop fronts, and they had to be 
supplied; yet we still continued to build 
above these glass fronts as if there were 
no glass below. We should face the facts; 
show the girder and the iron column which 
carried it, and not conceal the girder and 
stanchions behind a mask. And it was incon- 
sistent that the upper portion of a building 
should ignore the construction of the lower 
portion. Projecting oriels and domes and 
other such features were impertinences in a 
building of which the real construction was 
iron. Why not treat iron in some such way 
as wood used to be treated in half-timber 
work? Tron construction really resembled 
carpentry a good deal; why not make the 
superstructure of a shop a visible iron fram- 
ing, with the ircn exposed to view as the wood 
was in the street buildings of Chester? Of 
course we could not tell how long iron 
was going to last; and apart from any special 
demand being made for it, he thought an 
architect who wished to go down to posterit 
would be wise to keep iron out of his build. 
ings as much as possible. But to see miles 
of streets resting on concealed girders was a 
lesson to us, at all events, that we had 
thrown away an opportunity.* The recol- 
lection of constructional basis might also act 
against the common mistake of crowding 
buildings with ornament, so that the eye in 
vain seeks for repose in any plain spaces. 
Terra-cotta had had a bad influence in this 
respect; a fine materia] in an artist’s hands, 
it had encouraged the use of cheap repetition 
of ornament. Self-restraint in ornament was 
one of the lessons much needed in this day; 
the sense that in this respect, often, the half 
was more than the whole. One temptation 
to pretentiousness in ornament was that 
it was popular; and moreover it saved 
thinking; it was easy to cram on ornament. 
If all architectural design were referred to 
the test of construction, ornament would take 
its right place, which should be like that of 
the drapery to a statue. Ornament should 
have structural meaning too; as applied to a 
capital it should have an upward and sup- 
porting tendency; in friezes and diapers it 
should have a flatter character. Doorways 
invited decorative treatment; and in t 
earlier Gothic doorways of France the 
tympanum was sometimes decorated with 
sculpture which was thought of sufficient 
* It is possible that another way out of this may 
be found, by persuading the better class of shop- 
keepers to believe that in the long run a good 
architectural treatment of a front may be a better 
advertisement than the whole sheet of plate glass. 
We can give one instance in point, of recent occur- 
rence. An architect was desirous to carry the upper 
part of the front over a shop on a genuine elliptical 
arch over the ground floor window, instead of insert- 
ing a girder and filling the whole space with plate 
tlass. He showed the client that the architectural 
effect was much hetter and more complete in that 
Way, and asked him if it was worth while to spoil 
the whole front for the sake of getting in two 


triangular bits of plate i 
glass which were pr 
really necessary. The argument was euepied ae 





value to be preserved and reset in a later 
building. Windows also were opportunities 
for decoration’ in a typical Venetian palace 
the decoration was nearly all concentrated 
on the windows. That was an example of 
ornament rationally applied to emphasise 
important and permanent features. Good 
ornament was too precious to be wasted 
where it was not wanted; and when ornament 
made us forget what it decorated, it was an 
excrescence. All architecture should be 
brought to the bar of reason, not of 
precedent. The latter was easier to follow, 
no doubt, but it only led us round and round 
in a circle. Unfortunately it was the element 
most generally understood, and an architect 
who } mevsarser precedent would be likely to 
find himself unpopular. But there was already 
a movement in favour of greater liberty. 
The search after character was to be recog- 
nised now as en object, though it was some- 
times carried too far, leading to an exaggerated 
simplicity or a forced effort at originality ; 
the latter a mistake; the dull pro- 
prieties of the old school were preferable to 
that; originality must have an obvious 
reason. real value of the study of old 
architecture was to form ideas of style. The 
letter of old work was dead, though the 
spirit survived. But there were still many 
people who looked on imitation as the test 
of architecture, and would gravely ask you 
where such and such a feature ‘‘ was taken 
from.”* Ancient architecture should be to 
the modern architect what ancient art was 
to the sculptor and painter—a subject for 
study, not for imitation. Imitation had 
only the same kind of value in architecture 
as ‘‘Elegant Extracts” cr dictionaries of 
quotations in literature. The modern archi- 
tect should go straight on his own way and 
be himself, and bring his art into accordance 
with modern requirements. If he was 
required to use iron construction, let him 
treat it accordingly, and quit brick and stone 
forms. Each one who followed this ’ prin- 
ciple would do something towards putting 
modern architecture on its proper basis—that 
of reason. 


On Monday Mr. Colton gave the first of 
two lectures on Sculpture, to be followed by 
one from Mr. Goscombe John; but we defer 
a report of the first to next week, when a 
brief résumé of the three lectures will be 


given. 
oe 
MICHELANGELO’S WORK AT SAN 
LORENZO AND IN THE SISTINE 
CHAPEL.t 

Ir would, of course, be an impudent and 
profitiess proceeding to attempt to deal in 
one short paper with the personality and 
work of so revolutionary a figure as Michel- 
angelo proved himself alike in all the arte, 
but, having had occasion for another purpose 
to have some slides sent from Italy of the 
Sistine Chapel roof, and being able to add to 
these a few of the master’s own sketches 
for his work at San Lorenzo, it seemed to me 
that it might be possible briefly to consider 
some of his methods, and find, at any rate 
in his architecture, a moral for our own 

times. 
_For his times and ours are not so dis- 
similar as they may at first sight appear. In 
both we find the same struggle going on— 
the struggle of the romantic spirit to 
assimilate classic forms. In the work of 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, and the earlier 
Renaissance architects we see them employ- 
ing classic detail, as a decorative adjunct 
only, to ing 9 in plan, substance and 
idea romantic and picturesque; and the result 
is always graceful and c ing, like the 
Italian temperament itself. Just as they 
oe te with Gothic architecture, producing, 
without any real appreciation of its relentless 
logic, things of refinement and exquisite 
beauty, like the facades of Sienna and 
Orvietto, so they now played with their 


* We can give one amusing and typical instance 
of this. When the National Portral Gallery was 
in progress, we received a letter from a corre- 
spondent (if we remember right, he was an archi- 
tect) complaining that the late Mr. Christian, in 
carrying out this building, which is a kind of 
annexe to the National Gallery, was not repeati 
the capitals of the National Gallery correctly, bu 
was introducing a modified classic capital different 
from them, and urging us to make a public protest 
“se this oe proceeding.—En 

A paper re. ore the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Monday, February 5 - 
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Classic orders and entablatures, 
them with the oe arabesques of their 


encrusting 


fancy or the 
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ut while this was happening the s- 
were at work on their own Sorta of i 
ing, and most unfortunately, as it. secms to 
us now, they hit upon the writings of that 

antic old Roman, Marcus Vitruvius 
Pollio. From that moment they began to 
invade the domain of architecture, much as 
in church work the country parsons, with 
knowledge culled from Rickman’s styles and 
Parker’s glossary, do to-day, and ‘then as 
now, ~~ too many architects were ready to 
follow their directions. Instead, therefore 
of appl to the ample Roman remain; 
about their senses and emotions, and 
trying to get at the real significance of the 
‘work, they eooetes the authority of this 
Roman architect, w writings they 
partially understood, as the final and ultimate 
test of all good building. They did not even 
stop to inquire whether what was good in the 
Ist century under the Roman Empire stil] 
remained perfect in the XVIth century under 
the Christian Church, any more than our 
own cathedral committee seem to have con. 
sidered whether work of the XIIIth century 
adequately expressés the thoughts and 
ambitions of the XXth. This, then, was the 
state of affairs when Michelangelo first 
turned his attention to architecture. 

And, to digress for one moment in order 
that the moral may be more clearly pointed, 
I think we have reached to a not very dis. 
similar state ourselves. When the Romantic 
spirit swept over Europe in the early XIXth 
century its strongest manifestation was in the 
revival of Gothic architecture. Of this 
revival we are still feeling the effects, even 
in those of our buildings which purport to be 
classic. It shows itself in our love of 
picturesque detail; in the tower, without 
which no modern municipal building seems 
complete; in the accidental manner in which 
we attach to classic fagades such non- 
classic features as turrets, high-pitched 

ables, steep and semicircular pediments. 

n fact, we are reaching a stage of so-called 
classic design so free from the dignity and 
repose which are of the essence of the classic 
spirit, that many who love that spirit, which 
our own XVIIIth century itects—our 
Chambers and Gibbs, made so essentially 
English when all the world was given over 
to rococo li and barbarism—many 
advocate now the practical renunciation of 
all self-consciously designed detail at all, and 
bid us to rely for beauty on the abstract, 

form our construction leads us to, 
together with such added beauty as may be 
attained by judicious choice of material and 
surface. is is, indeed, a hopeless atti- 
tude—one which, if adhered to, may n0t, 
indeed, prevent us from producing satis 
factory domestic architecture on a small 
scale, but will for centuries prevent us, until 
new forms have grown up with all the 
present significance of the old classic ones, 
from interpreting in our architecture the 
pride and deur of our national or even 
of our civic life. No; the real danger, ! 
think, lies in the possibility, owing to the 
intervention of the Gothic revival and the 
break which it has caused with our own 
English classic tradition, that some genius 
like Michelangelo, only half endowed with 
the classic spirit, but strong enough, like 
him, to impose his fashion upon us, may 
arrive, and by combining the old detail into 
new forms, as he did, send us still further on 
the road of this free and freer Classic, till 
we produce in the XXth century the very 
rococo mannerisms we refused to admire 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth. 

For this was the well-known result of 
Michelangelo’s work at San Lorenz. 

He was commissioned to add a new 
sacristy as a monument to the Medici on the 
northern side of the chancel to balance 
Brunelleschi’s sacristy on the southern side 
He was also commissioned later to build on 
the western side of the cloisters a room for 
the famous Laurentian Library—the collection 
of books and manuscripts made by various 
members of the Medici family. Both these 
commissions came from Clement VII.,_@ 
Medici Pope. Another Medici Pope, Leo X:; 
had, earlier, as the result of an open com 
petition, commissioned him to erect 4 neW 


elicate grotesques of their 





facade to the church. To this day, however 
this has not been built, though Michelangel 
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vasted several years of his life quarrying 
marble for it. The blocks are ‘stil to be 
seen, I believe, at Carrara. Till he com- 
menced the sacristy, this—the proposed 
fagade—was his only architectural work as 
far as we know, and the model for it, which 
can be seen at Florence, shows what a jejune 
and spiritless thing it was—a mere frame for 
sculpture. - : 

But, coming to the sacristy itself, which, 
when forty-seven years old, and protesting 
that architecture was not his trade, he was 
compelled to undertake, we find it to be in 
plan a simple square compartment of 40 ft. 
either way, exactly similar to Brunelleschi’s 
old sacristy across the chancel. In the centre 
of one side is a square recess of 16 ft. 
covered with a semicircular dome on penden- 
tives. The main chamber is of very lofty 
proportions. It consists first of a cube of 
40 ft. to the top of the attic cornice. The 
square on plan is then reduced to a circle by 
means of large pendentives at a height of 
62 ft. above the ground, above which, again, 
is a semi-circular dome carrying the lantern. 
In each of the four walls above the attic, and 
under the circular arches dividing the pen- 
dentives, are four windows, from which the 
interior receives its light, and for the pur- 
pose of + gery the monuments below the 
light could not be better distributed. The 
acoustic properties of the building are, how- 
ever, the very reverse of this, but for these 
it was not designed. Like most Italian 
buildings, the structure was complete in brick 
first, and then overlaid with its marble and 
plaster covering. The main scheme of this 
covering consists in a lofty Corinthian order 
and attic in dark ashen grey “ pietra serena,” 
with the interstices filled with white plaster 
or white marble. So far it is very simple 
and very satisfactory, the dark cornices, 
pilasters, and archivolts, although, as we 
shall see of Michelangelo’s “improved” 
profiles, nobly outline the shape of the 
interior. But when this was done the archi- 
tect set about to design a scheme of door- 
ways, niches, and subsidiary pilasters, which 
have no organic connexion either with the 
uses or structure of the building, or the idea 
of a mausoleum. At the end of each wall is 
a square-headed doorway with a curved pedi- 
mented niche above it, so that there are 
to this one compartment eight apparent 
entrances. The detail of this door ond niche, 
combined into one feature, is unlike — 
preceding it in architectural history. It is a 
highly complex design executed, like the 
monuments themselves, in polished white 
marble of exquisite finish, but it is not till 
you see the mouldings plotted that you 
realise to the full all the deliberately 
designed variations which have been intro- 
duced. It must not, therefore, be considered 
that, because Michelangelo was loth to 
undertake this work, he did not, when he 
had once set his hand to it, make the archi- 
tecture as intensely personal as the sculpture. 
Like it, it is overladen with thought and 
serious effort. It is, and it was meant to be, 
part of one whole with the sculpture. 
His sketches show this very clearly, and no 
doubt it is difficult for us nowadays to form 
a correct estimate of the architecture when 
fll y, two out of the fourteen niches are 
1ued, 

On either side between the main black 
Pllasters containing the doors are the monu- 
ments themselves. They each consist of a 
‘ofty basement, in front of which is the 
curved sarcophagus, with its reclining figures, 
ad main story divided into three niches 
Py four coupled pilasters. The centre niche 
in each case contains the seated figure of the 
“uke or captain, and is square-headed. The 
‘wo outer niches, which are shallower, and, 
; Tously, have no outer pilasters to contain 
Tho are finished with curved pediments. 
‘hese pediments, together with the curved 
“arcophagus, form an interesting triangular 
Somposition, This part of the work, as may 
re seen by comparing the mouldings with 
Pr Wg of the library, is twenty vears later 
ican the preceding, which was finished. in 
Pye: The enriched mouldings, than which 
mor Ore exquisite ones exist, vary in either 
ters, aad ae do the capitals of the pilas- 
sae — like them, have been thought to be 
Wheth. ame. subtle allegorical scheme. 
; ether this is so or not, they certainly 
; "an admirable foil to the broad surfaces 


of the figures. 
But, considering this architectural 





background as a whole, and allowing for the 
pilasters being finished with candelabra or 
similar ornaments on the curious pedestals 
above the cornice, it must be admitted, even 
when we have accepted the artificiality of 
the scheme, that the scale is trivial. Perhaps 
it was purposely reduced in an attempt to 
enhance that of the sculpture, but, if so, it 
is only another proof of amateurishness. 
Considering these things, it is interesting to 
note what in a critical age, when artists and 
men of taste abounded, was the effect of 
this architecture on Michelangelo’s con- 
temporaries. Vasari, himself an architect 
with no small practice, says: “ Michel- 
angelo wished to build the new sacristy upon 
the same lines as the older one of 
Brunelleschi, but at the same time to clothe 
the edifice with a different style of decora- 
tion. Accordingly he invented ”—mark the 
word—“ for the interior a composite adorn- 
ment in the newest and most varied manner, 
which the antique and modern masters joined 
together could have used. The novelty of 
his style consisted in those lovely cornices, 
capitals, basements, doors, niches, and 
sepulchres, which transcended all that earlier 
builders working by measurements, distribu- 
tion of parts, and rule had _ previously 
effected, while, following Vitruvius and the 
ancient relics, such men were afraid to 
supplement tradition with original invention. 
The licence he introduced gave great courage 
to those who studied his methods, and em- 
boldened them to follow his path. Since that 
time new freaks of fancy have been seen, 
resembling the style of arabesque and 
grotesque more than was consistent with 
tradition. For this emancipation of the art 
all craftsmen owe him an infinite and ever- 
enduring debt of gratitude, since he at one 
blow broke down the bands and chains which 
barred the path they trod in common.” 
Knowing where this path led his successors 
to, we may devoutly hope no one with a 
similar influence will point the way for us. 
Of the figures themselves it is perhaps 
presumption to speak. The first sight of 
them, particularly of the seated figure of 
Lorenzo, as Rogers has well said, “ fascinates 
and is intolerable.” Unlike Greek sculpture, 
they have a tragic force, a sense of brooding 
and destiny, making them, while intensely 
personal, sublime and remote in their 
austerity. The two dukes sit, the one easily, 
gracefully above the immovable forms com- 
monly called Night and Day, and the other, 
generally styled Lorenzo, with hand to chin, 
rapt in intense thought, above the half- 
stirring figures of Dawn and Twilight. The 
dukes do not pretend to be portraits, and 
are in their contrasting attitude and bearing 
part of the larger my ef of time and 
destiny contained in the figures below. 
These latter, awkwardly poised as they are 
on the elliptical surfaces of the sarcopha, : 
are 60 full of power and thought that, like 
the figures on the Sistine roof, they seem 
elemental forms, beside which the architec- 
tural and decorative feature, the verv build- 
ing itself, in a little while, sinks into in- 
significance. “It is easy,” as Symonds says, 
“to remark that their strained postures and 
writhen limbs have perverted the taste of 
lesser craftsmen. Yet if Michelangelo was 
called upon to carve Medicean statues after 
the sack of Rome and the fall of Florence— 
if he was obliged in sober sadness to make 
sculpture a fit language for his sorrow-laden 
heart, how could he have wrought more 
truthfully than this?” To imitate him in 
both sculpture and architecture without 
sharing his thoughts was the real decadence. 
That this was something of his meaning is 
shown from four lines of verse he sent in 
reply to a friend who tried to compliment 
him on the lifelikeness of his figure of Night. 
Night is speaking :— 
“ Dear is my sleep, but more to be mere stone, 
So long as ruin and dishonour reign. : 
To hear nought, to feel nought, is my great gain, 
Then wake me not; speak in an undertone. 
Concerning the actual technique of the 
carving, whether the figures are finished or 
not, . has been ample controversy. To 
me it seems clear, as has often been sug- 
gested, that parts have been left with 
roughened surface purposely to hold the eye, 
while other parts have been finished to the 
lossiest polish so that the eye may glance 
reely from them. On the figure of Day, for 
instance, the planes are all broad and fiat 
and the surface slightly rough, so that the 





eye can study the figure carefully and take 
time the while, whereas Night is finished to 
highest polish, and can only be seen, as it 
were, in flashes. If this was Michelangelo's 
intention, we have the beginning of that 
method of suggestion in stone which Rodin 
has carried to such remarkable lengths. But 
it must be remembered that in all Renais- 
sance sculpture there is an attempt to express 
ree Sager ld which is quite foreign to Greek 
work. Michelangelo particularly, with his 
passionate love of the human figure, while 
contenting himself with a type for the face, 
strove to make the body suggest every 
thought and emotion the human mind might 
seek after; and, feeling that this was the 
highest limit of art, as in painting he would 
have nothing to do with landscape, so in his 
architecture he would not permit’ any but 
the most conventional *of wreaths and en- 
richments beside his sculptured forms. 

The other and purely architectural under- 
taking at San Lorenzo was the construction 
of the Laurentian Library over the western 
cloister and the vestibule with staircase lead- 
ing to it. If Michelangelo had been an 
architect by instinct and training, rather than 
by compulsion, he would not im this case 
any more than in the sacristy, have adopted 
the plan suggested to him by his clients. 
But, having once conformed to it, in both 
cases his architecture was reduced for him 
to little more than a system of panelling. 
The chief interest of the library, then, which 
is a long, narrow compartment some 110 ft. 
by 30 ft., and of the vestibule adjoining, 
some 30 ft, square and nearly a double cube 
in height, is the further development they 
show of his distinctive style and the number- 
less pitfalls he was preparing for his fol- 
lowers. As others have pointed out, this 
vestibule suggests rather an exterior than an 
interior. T tall Doric columns, if such 
they can be called, set back in pairs in 
rectangular recesses in the wall, serve no 
purpose that pilasters would not more 
effectively do, and at the same time preserve 
the continuity of the wall surface. 

It is amusing to note what Vasari, who 
completed the building for Michelangelo, 
and may have been responsible for some of 
its eccentricities, says: “In the library of 
St. Lerenzo Michelangelo afterwards made 
a plainer demonstration of his intention by 
the splendid distribution of the windows, 
the arrangement of the upper chamber, and 
the marvellous entrance-hall into that enclosed 
building. The grace and charm of art were 
never seen more perfectly displayed in the 
whole or in the parts of any edifice than 
here. I may refer in particular to the cor- 
bels, the recesses for statues, and the cor- 
nices. The staircase, too, deserves attention 
for its convenience with the eccentric 
breakage of its flight of steps, the whole 
construction being so altered from the com- 
mon usage of architects as to excite astonish- 
ment in all who see it.” This passage shows 
well the mastery which Michelangelo’s 
false architecture achieved even in his life- 


time, for when eccentricity is praised and ~« 


astonishment made an aim, Art the coy 
maiden is likely to make way for the bolder 
creature, Artifice. And, indeed, this is what 
happened, for the gigantic internal orders 
unrelated to the structure, the super- 
imposed pediments, the baluster architraves, 
here first used, became a fashion for the 
next two centuries in most parts of Europe, 
and so entirely was the restraint of precedent 
discarded that anyone who could put a 
classic feature to a new and strange use was 
sure of fame. But in his own work, and 
even in the additions by Vasari, we find all 
these features in themselves so well pro- 
portioned, so delicately moulded and refined, 
that, though nothing can remove the sense of 
unreality that always attaches to these 
rooms, after you have been in them awhile 
you forget that any other kind of detail 
exists outside. It was his followers, to 
whom, as Vasari said, he had opened a path 
hitherto barred to them, who took these new 
features and’ applied them everywhere and 
in every scale and proportion, in much the 
same way as the White Star le end is 
used nowadays on every Free Library, who 
produced the decadence. 

Of his work in the Sistine Chapel we shall 
be better able to judge from the photographs. 
It is a long, narrow room, 132 ft. by 44 ft., 
and 68 ft. high. It is vaulted with a single 
tunnel vault in plaster, with cross =“ to 
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the windows. When Michelangelo was 
called upon by Julius Il. to decorate this 
vault in 1508—that is, when he was —- 
four years of age—the room was perfectly 
bare, except for a dado of primitive frescoes 
and a row of twenty-eight Popes by 
Botticelli. Over the altar, where his “ Last 
Judgment” now hangs, were three small 
frescoes by Perugino. In this buildin 
Michelangelo locked himself up, dispense 
with thé scaffold Bramante had somewhat 
clumsily provided, constructed a new one of 
his own, and in less than four years covered 
the whole roof with the portentous vision 
of prophets, sybils, nude figures, and episodes 
in Old Testament history we think of when- 
ever the Sistine Chapel is mentioned. I do 
not mean to dwell on this marvellous 
creation, except to.point out that, just as at 
St. Lorenzo he treated architecture as a 
scenic addition to his sculpture, so now, dis- 
carding all the ordinary canons of decora- 
tion, and caring nought for the building he 
was called upon to enrich, he produced, not 
a painter’s or an architect’s conception of a 
painted ceiling, but a sculptor’s dream of 
343 mostly nude figures in every conceivable 
attitude and combination. For this he had 
certainly two very good excuses—the first, 
that, as architecture at St. Lorenzo, so paint- 
ing here, he protested, was not his trade; 
and the second, that the building itself was 
a barn-like structure, with no architectural 
features to command respect. 

The result is that on looking up the real 
roof seems to have been removed and a new 
hypetbral one of his own imagination con- 
structed in its place. This rises in great 
arches from pedestals between the windows. 
Through these arches is to be seen the sky, 
and in the sky are visions of the Creation, 
the Deluge, and the Fall. On the pedestals 
from which the arches spring are seated 
youthful genii, and below them, with 
attendant children, crouch the prophets and 
sybils—colossal figures some 12 ft. high in 
sitting posture, and, painted as they are on 
the quicker curve of the vault, they repre- 
sent in drawing perhaps the greatest technical 
achievement of man. 

Most of us are familiar, at any rate from 
illustrations, with this thunderous vault, its 
angry titans, and its visions of perfect 
human beauty as in the form of Adam 
receiving life from the Creator. We know 
it, but we never think of it as pertaining to 
a building, as part of a surface decorated. 
Indeed, with such work on such grounds it 
would be absurd to criticise. Starting from 
them, it has risen to another plane, even to 
another sphere, and the result is a thing 
apart, divided by the impassable gulf of 
Michelangelo’s genius from the rest of the 
world. So that the painters who followed 
him, like the architects, but for a different 
reason, were bound to fail. Michelangelo 
could only succeed on the path he took by 
creating a new heaven and a new earth, and 
that is not given to all men to do. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL COLLECTION 
OF DRAWINGS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Two or three weeks ago we published a 
note stating that the Spiers Testimonial Com- 
mittee had handed over-to Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers the sum of 79/., being the balance in 
hand of the fund after paying the costs of 
the medallion, presentation of books, dinner 
to Mr. Spiers, and publication of his volume 
of essays, “Architecture East and West.” 
We now understand that Mr. Spiers pro- 
poses to hand over this sum to a small com- 
mittee, consisting of himself, Professor 
Lethaby, and Mr. R. Weir Schultz, to deal 
with as the nucleus of a fund, to be added 
to by subscription or otherwise, for the 
purpose of forming a collection of drawings 
of ancient architecture in continuation of the 
work of the Spiers Testimonial Committee, 
such drawings to be deposited at the South 
Kensington Art Library or at the British 
Museum, and to be available for access by 
students of every kind. The committee now 
invite architects and others who possess such 
drawings to place them at their disposal for 
this purpose. 

_ They will also be glad to receive any 

information from architects or others inter- 

ested in the proposal as to the existence of 
such drawings, or of sketch-books or other 
material of a similar kind. Photographs of 





buildings which no longer exist or which have 
been materially altered will also be received 
for the collection. 

It has long been felt that in the past there 
has been a great loss of valuable records 
owing to the want of suitable means of 
collecting and preserving the same when such 
have ae lenees any particular use or value to 
the owners. 

The committee have reason to believe that 
such a collection would be very much 
appreciated for purposes of reference, and 
arrangements would be made for preserving 
and cataloguing the same in the names of 
authors and donors. ; 

The committee will be glad to receive 
notification of available drawings, and will 
make arrangements for the collection of these. 
Communications to be addressed to Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, 21, Bernard-street, Russell- 
square, London, W.C. ; 

Mr. Spiers himself, Mr. E. F. Knight, 
Professor Lethaby, Mr. Schultz, Mr. Si =f 
Barnsley, Mr. A. H. Christie, Mr. E. W. 
Gimson, Mr. F. W. Troup, Mr. Cecil Brewer, 
and others have already promised drawings. 

Sir Aston Webb and the other members of 
the testimonial committee have expressed 
their cordial approval of the proposal. 

Sir Aston Webb writes :—“I need hardly 
say I entirely sympathise with the proposal 
to collect reliable records of our fast vanish- 
ing ancient buildings, and shall be pleased to 
place any records I have at the disposal of 
the committee, or to join in contributing to 
the necessary funds. I think Mr. Spiers’ 
desire to place the balance of the testimonial 
fund as the nucleus of a fund for this object 
is a most generous one, which I am sure all 
will. appreciate.” 

We need hardly say that we are entirely 
in sympathy with the scheme; adding also 
our appreciation of the generosity of Mr. 
Spiers in thus turning the surplus of the 
testimonial fund to account for the general 
good of the profession. 


Lp. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 

A SESSIONAL meeting of this Institute was 
held on Wednesday last week at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, W., the chair 
being taken by Mr.- 0. Claude Robson, 
Engineer to the Willesden District. Council. 

The Intercepting Trap. 

The subject for discussion was: ‘‘Is the 
Intercepting Trap a Failure?” and the Chair- 
man, in calling upon Dr. W. Butler, Medical 
Officer of Health, Willesden, to open the 
discussion, said that physically and materially 
the subject was a small one, but it affected 
a very large principle indeed. It affected not 
only the comfort and health, but the actual 
life of the community at large, as doctors 
would no doubt tell them. The interceptor 
was an old friend, but they had not been 
favoured as much as they would have liked 
with full discussions of the matter, and he 
believed that the present discussion would 
prove of much value, not only to sanitarians 
but to the public at large. 

Dr. Butler first considered the purpose of 
the interceptor in a modern system of 
drainage, after which he said that he should 
endeavour to show that the conception of a 
drainage scheme in which the drain was dis- 
connected from the sewer was wrong in prin- 
ciple, and that in practice it was as mis- 
chievous as in theory it was faulty. It was 
based on the assumption that it was safe to 
have a condition of things in the public 
sewers that it was unsafe to have in the 
house drains which communicate with the 
sewers, and that they might recognise the 
existence of a danger zone on one side of a 
trap against which the other was assumed 
to be safely secured by a seal of sewage. It 
must, of course, be conceded that the inside 
of a sewer could never be regarded as a 
sanitary situation, but from this to the 
assumption that its gaseous contents might 
be contemplated as so potently charged with 
danger that they might not even be admitted 
to a gas-tight system of tubes having no 
unsealed opening save to the outer air ve 
the housetops, was a most serious confession 
of sanitary failure. The truth wag that 
accumulations + volumes of 
sewer gas were dangerous and insanitary, 
whether they be permitted to lemme © 
the sewers or in the house drains. If the 
sewers were efficiently ventilated, as unques- 











—— 
to suppose that the atmosphere of the sewer 
was more harmful than that of the house 
drain, and the disconnection of one from 
the other was not only harmful, but irrational 
also, For it presupposed what sanitarily 
could not be presupposed—namely, a dan. 
gerous atmosphere in the sewers; and it was 
an attem defence, by means of a trar 
against this danger, which in its very adoy- 
tion’ cast doubt upon the efficiency of the 
means, since the same were used in the 
defence of the house against the stil] dap. 

ously regarded atmosphere of the house 

rain. 

Perhaps the most universally objectionable 
feature of the siphon was that it prevented 
the efficient ventilation of the sewers. That 
the public sewers were inefficiently ventilated 
in those cases where their communication 
with the soil-pipe ventilators of the house 
drains was intercepted, was shown in many 
ways. It was a common experience with 
municipal officers that daily complaints were 
received, during the summer months, of the 
offensive smells proceeding from the openings 
to the sewers in the crown of the roadway, 
placed there originally with the intention 
of acting as fresh-air inlets to the sewers, 
and now in many districts being sealed of 
because they were found to act as vents for 
the foul gases of an insufficiently ventilated 
sewer. Visual demenstration of this fact 
might be had during frosty weather, when 
a stream of condensed vapour might be 
observed proceeding from these openings into 
the sewers. It might also be shown with 
regard to most sewers that the number of 
upcast shafts which it had been possible to 
erect were quite insufficient to cause such a 
negative pressure in the sewers as should 
result 1m anything like continuous aspiration 
of air into the sewers through the road 
openings. But, short of effecting this, the 
road grids became a nuisance owing to esca 
from them of the us contents of t 
sewer at the street level, and under condi- 
tions, owing to inadequate sewer ventilation, 
in whick these gaseous contents were apt to 
contain a large admixture of sewer gas. He 
thought it would not be disputed that what 
was most urgently needed in respect of most 
public sewers, was an increased number of 
exit ventilators intentionally so acting. And 
could these be provided in sufficient numbers 
—as practically at present they could not be— 
the problem of sewer ventilation would be 
solved, and uhe atmosphere of the sewers 
would then be rendered as innocuous as rapid 
change in the aérial contents of the sewers 
could render it. Such sufficient numbers of 
upcast ventilating shafts would be provided 
were each house drain and soil ventilating 
pipe in direct aérial communication with the 
sewers. The aspirating effect of so many outlet 
ventilators to the sewer, up which the lighter 
air of the sewer would tend constantly to 
ascend, would be a rapidly inflowing current 
of fresh air to the sewers at all lower open- 
ings; and thus at one and the same ume 
both the sewers and the house drains would 
be effectively ventilated and any accumulation 
of gases of decomposition, either in the sewers 
or the drains or their escape. in unproper 
situations rendered impossible. 

The interception of the drains from the 
sewers, however, had deprived the sewers of 
what should be their natural outlet and on 
occasion inlet ventilators. It had necessita 
the provision on each house drain of am 
untrapped opening, situated in a large pro- 
portion of cases in ummediate proximity t& 
the doors or windows of the house, a? 
acting, if not as often as not, at least with 
a frequency uncontemplated in the theory of 
its advocates, as an outlet ventilator t the 
drain. Further, to provide access to the 
segment of the drain between the interceptor 
and the sewer another complication in 
shape of a raking arm with a readily reer 
able stopper had had to be added. A” 
inspection chamber was a proper equipment 
of every drain, but the mterceptor, neces 
sarily placed as near to the sewer * 
peacliontia, had necessitated the placing @ 
the manhole where the drain was deep, 
and where, apart from the consequently 
increased cost, it necessarily formed : 
capacious reservoir for the storage of eel 
at the very site where they were most = ad 
to accumulate owing to the couple of g@ : 
or so of stagnating sewage contained m 
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trap at the bottom. Everyone of these com- 
plications introduced into drainage systems 
to meet the exigencies of the yen, a 
were extremely apt to go wrong and produce 
nuisance. The interceptor itself was essen- 
tially insanitary. It retained within the 
recincts of the house premises between two 
and three gallons of sewage which was of 
that aggravated character which resulted from 
the undue retention of solids, and thus breaks 
with the primal principles of domestic 
sewage disposal. The plating down of the 
street gratings to prevent the offensive smells 
from the sewers, which the introduction of 
the interceptors had occasioned, would, 
especially where shafts had not been erected 
in their place, make this forcing of the trap 
a more frequent occurrence was con- 
templated. here no facilities whatever even 
for inadequate ventilation of the sewers were 
provided, the daily recurring increases of 
pressure of the imprisoned gases must neces- 
sarily force them through the yielding traps 
into the house drains. And this contingency 
to which every house drain disconnected from 
the sewer by a trap was subject was a greater 
danger than was incurred when sewers and 
house drains were the channels for the con- 
stant tlow of continuously renewed currents 
of air. This was a breakdown of the 
interceptor in its intention, the frequency 
of which it was impossible to estimate. But 
it failed in other directions which were not 
contemplated. A straight pipe with a proper 
fall showed little tendency to choke, but 
if in the course of such a pipe an acute 
kink or bend be introduced, especially if it 
be of such a character as to remain filled 
with floating solids, the tendency to become 
choked at this point would have increased 
enormously. During last year he had a 
systematic inspection made of all the readily 
accessible manholes in his district. These 
amounted to some 6,745, and comprised the 
inspection chambers of about a third of the 
houses in Willesden. In no single instance 
was a drain tound to be choked but at the 
interceptor, but no fewer than 288, or 44 per 
cent. of all the drains inspected, were 
discovered to be stopped at this point. In 
118 of these cases the manholes were filled 
with foetid sewage, emitting its foul vapours 
through the drain inlet ventilator in close 
proximity to the doors and windows of the 
houses, into which they were duly aspirated 
In the 170 remaining cases where the drain 
was blocked, the manhole remained free of 
sewage, because of another accident of the 
system—namely, the unstopping of the raking 
arm, which permitted of the escape of the 
drain contents to the sewer, and incidentally 
of the sewer gas into the drain. In 654 cases 
this accident was observed to have occurred. 
That was to say, in nearly 10 per cent. of 
all the drains examined the interceptor, apart 
from its incidental drawbacks, failed 
absolutely of its object, the drains in these 
cases being in direct communication with 
the sewers. But for the drains to be 
accidentally in direct communication with 
the sewers in only 10 per cent. of the houses 
Was much more serious than for 100 per cent. 
of the drains to be intentionally directly con- 
— with the sewers. In the one case 
the sewer was adequately ventilated, in the 
other the sewer air was presumably ten times 
more concentrated than where all the house 
rains ventilated the sewer. In the one 
as@, moreover, the sewer air, diluted and 
ri msde! innocuous, found vent above 
i Bane: and away from all openings to 
‘)e houses ; in the other a concentrated sewer 
air was laid on at the ground-level at the 
very threshold of the houses. The untrapped 
ier to the drain, intended as an inlet 
i. ntilator, became in these cases at least a 
rio danger to health. But to such an 
extent was the inlet ventilator recognised as 
one umon cause of nuisance owing to its 
i wardness of acting upon occasion as a 
\ent for foul gases, that it had become 
‘ nmon practice to fit it with a mica flap 
Wi reflux currents from the still 
: 7 Dicloualy Tegarded drain. In 3,193 cases 
'| those he investigated, however, the fresh- 
- inlet was wholly unprotected by any 
perly acting appliance. This might 
ay pear a trivial matter, since at its inception 
ao My ve was considered necessary. But it 
a be remembered that admission to the 
use of air from the interior of the drain 
as still, and properly, he thought, regarded 





as dangerous. Most people who would 
remain unmoved at the forcing of the inter- 
cepting siphon would feel alarm at the 
unsealing of the yard gully, and a crack in 
a drain pipe covered with two or three feet 
of clay was regarded as a most serious 
pane rat condition by people who were 
undisturbed at an unprotected gaping opening 
to their drains a couple of feet below their 
open window. 

It might be thought that the result of the 
inspection of nearly 7,000 manholes yielded 
exceptional results due to accumulation of 
stoppages long unrecognised. It was true 
that in many of the stoppages there was 
evidence of antiquity in the insanitary con- 
dition discovered, but in many parts of the 
district there had been previous systematic 
inspections which yielded results quite as bad, 
though in lesser numbers, owing to the more 
limited area of investigation. Nuisances of 
the character discovered were, moreover, 
constantly being abated, being, as they were, 
the natural occasion of prompt complaint. 
He had, however, had a re-inspection made 
of about 500 manholes with a view to seeing 
whether the results yielded by the first 
inspection were confirmed. The re-inspection 
was made within eight months of the first 
survey, and included 216 manholes where 
originally no defects were discovered and 
288 where defects originally found had been 
made good. In nearly 15 per cent. of ‘he 
manholes re-examined, the most serious 
defects were discovered. Both in these and in 
those primarily discovered the defects were 
traceable to the interceptor, and the modifica- 
tions which it entailed. In an examination 
of over 7,000 manholes it was found that in 
95 per cent. the interceptor failed of its 
object of disconnecting the drain from «rial 
continuity with the sewer. It failed not only 
of this, its essential purpose, but was directly 
responsible for a high percentage of blocked 
drains, and manholes converted into leaking 
cesspools. The untrapped drain-opening in 
the forecourt which it necessitated, normally 
served as an outlet for the emanations of 
the drain, and set at ridicule all insistence 
on the need for effectual trapping of yard 
gullies and the elaborate precautions taken 
to secure a gas-tight drain. 

In the very frequent abnormal conditions 
where the drain was choked, and the raking-arm 
patent to the sewer, it was an unmitigated 
nuisance. It was for these reasons that he 
was bound to answer the question they were 
discussing in the affirmative. Dr. Butler 
concluded by giving what he considered the 
essential principles of sanitary drainage. 

Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor, Gloucester, 
said that his answer to the question was 
‘‘ Yes.” The intercepting trap was patented 
by Mr. W. P. Buchan, of Glasgow, about 
1875, and, without any special investigation, 
was adopted by the Local Government Board, 
and introduced mto their model by-laws in 
1877. Ever since then this official recogni- 
tion had caused. it to be taken for granted 
by large numbers of people, and had 
deterred many from investigating the ques- 
tion for themselves. The trap used up the 
fall required by four or six ordinary pipes, 
it was inserted at the lower end of the 
underground portion of the house drain, 
forming an obstruction therein nearly 8 in. 
deep to the flow of the sewage, it caused 
the sewage to deposit from 25 per cent. to 
35 per cent. of its solid matter in the trap 
after each discharge in dry weather, and 
paralysed the flow of the sewage through the 
whole length of the underground portion of 
the house drain. During dry weather the 
contents of the trap were always more or less 
putrid, and contaminated both the drain 
and the sewer to which it was connected. 
The intercepting trap necessitated in the 
front of the house, near the front door or 
windows, the so-called fresh-air inlet, which 
acted alternately as an outlet and an imiet 
with every discharge from the drain. A 
mica or aluminium flap valve was generally 
fixed t» these inlets in order to prevent 
them acting as outiets, but the constant 
flapping action accompanying every discharge 
from the drain very soon damaged this to 
such an extent that it became quite useless, 
and i = sed ap eggs the 
householders promptly stopped up opening 
to get rid & the elena which ensued. 
The trap was liable to frequent stoppage, oud 
was provided with an inspection chamber, 


or manhole, to facilitate its clearance; but 
these inspection chambers were, as a rule, 
only opened when a serious stoppage 
occurred, which caused the sewage to 
show above ground. The great majority 
of stoppages in modern drains occurred 
at the intercepting trap, and many of 
these occurred unknown to the house- 
holder, because they cleared themselves by 
the accumulation of sewage in the inspection 
chamber and drain, until a sufficient head of 
sewage was produced to force the obstruction 
through the trap; the result of these tem- 
porary stoppages being that the brickwork of 
the inspection chamber, amounting to about 
4 sq. yds. or 6 sq. yds. area, and a consider- 
able length of the drain became plastered with a 
slimy deposit of decomposing sewage. When 
the pressure of the head of sewage was not 
sufficient to force the obstruction, of course 
the sewage showed at the yard gullies, and 
men had then to be sent for to open and 
clear the drain. The trap was introduced 
into the lower end of the house drain, on 
the erroneous assumption that it was a safe- 
guard to the house, but it was no protection 
to the house at all; on the contrary, it was 
a useless and dangerous obstruction, which 
provided at every man’s front door the very 
conditions and dangers which it was the 
object of modern sanitation to prevent. These 
traps now formed part of many thousands of 
existing drains, and while they absolutely 
prevented the adoption of a proper system 
of ventilation, they also provided a reservoir 
of putrid sewage on every house drain to 
contaminate everything passing through it, 
and thus caused noxious gases and smells 
to be generated in the drains and sewers, 
which could not be got rid of by any amount 
of flushing of the sewers alone, and the 
more numerous the traps the greater the 
nuisance. The trap necessitated the use of 
at least 50 per cent. more water in the 
flushing cisterns to the water-closets, and 
even a three-gallon flush was not sufficient 
to prevent stoppages, as had been shown by 
experiments carried out by the Institute. 
More recently the experiments of Dr. Porter 
on an actual 6-in. drain in connexion with a 
factory proved that the intercepting trap 
could only be entirely cleared out by a 
six-gallon flush. The great object of a system 
of drains and sewers was to discharge the 
sewage at the outfall in the shortest possible 
time. Why, therefore, should we put an 
obstruction into every drain to defeat this 
object’? The intercepting trap was wrong 
in principle, and was no remedy for either 
a badly-constructed drain or sewer; it could 
not protect the house from the action of a 
defective drain, and it was liable to be 
forced at any moment: the true safeguard 
to the house and its inhabitants being a sound 
drain laid with a good fall, gas-tight joints, 
and properly ventilated, the full size above 
the roof of the house. On such a drain the 
intercepting trap was a useless and dangerous 
obstruction, but its absence allowed the drain 
to be laid with a better fall, to remove the 
sewage quickly while in a fresh state, and 
to keep itself clean. 

Mr. W. F. Loveday (Borough Surveyor, 
Stoke Newington) said he had consistently 
held the views put forward by Dr. Butler 
and Mr. Read. There was one little 
criticism he had to make as to what Dr. 
Butler said about the faulty interceptor. If 
they had an interceptor with the cap off, it 
did not follow that the interceptor was to 
be condemned as an interceptor; but the 
bogey of sewer gas and house gas having 
been considerably exploded in recent years, 
and bacteriologists being unable to find any 
germs at all in the gas, the necessity for the 
interceptor no longer existed. When sewers 
were properly ventilated the necessity for 
the interceptor ceased altogether. 

Mr, Roechling said that in our imperfect 
state of knowledge, when we could not 
assign to every effect its true cause, we 
could not afford to give up the belief that 
prevention is better than cure. The escape 
of sewer gas into the street was less of an 
evil than its escape into the houses. He 
did not think the term “intercepting ” 
so appropriate as that of “disconnecting 
trap.” Those who wished to urge upon them 
the abandonment of the disconnecting —_ 
must first prove that sewer gas was i 
to health, or that the air in our 





sewers was always as good as the air in our 
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house drains, and that every disconnect- 
ing trap was an unmit nuisance. We 
were bound to exclude from the ho any- 
thing which might be harmful to health, but, 
if it could be proved that sewer gas was 
beneficial to health, then the necessity for 
the disconnecting trap was done away with. 
It was the unexpected which happened, and 
we must make sure that the air in our house 
drains would not get polluted by sewer air, 
seeing that it was impossible to say what 
the air in our public sewers would be like 
from time to time. In the case of a private 
drain, well made and maintained, we could 
be reasonably sure that the air would be 
sweet and free from smell, but we could 
never be sure of the air in a public sewer, 
and if by any chance the air of the house 
drain was at fault, then the faults must be 
corrected. He looked upon the disconnecting 
trap as a useful tell-tale. They had had the 
disconnecting trap for twenty-five years, and 
it had been put down and was being put 
down every day in large numbers, both in 
this country and abroad, and there were many 
millions in use; that being so, was it think- 
able that, had the trap been an unmitigated 
nuisance, it would have been used to this 
day? It would have been abandoned long 
ago. Where it had failed, carelessness was 
generally the cause. There was no such thing 
as an absolute apparatus, and yet, even 
according to Dr. Butler’s investigations, the 
trap was efficient in 90 per cent. of cases; 
just why it failed in 10 per cent. of cases he 
could not explain. Granting, however, for 
the moment, that the disconnecting trap was 
a failure, was Dr. Butler's sasthed a perfect 
one’ He did not think it was. It was well 
known that pipes were forced by siphonage, 
or pressure of air. They could not be sure 
that the flow of air was always constant. 
From experiments with houses where there 
was no disconnecting trap, they found that 
there was no such thing as a constant flow 
from the street to the house—first it was 
from the street to the house, then from the 
house to the street. It was impossible to 
say that, if houses had no disconnecting 
traps, the public sewers could be venti- 
lated through them; at one time they might 
be, but not generally. Owners and tenants 
of houses looked to the employment of dis- 
connecting traps for the ventilation of their 
own houses, and they left it to the public 
authorities to see to the ventilation of the 
public sewers without recourse to the house 
drains. As an engineer, he would like to 
point out that, in works of engineering, they 
allowed for a strain four or five times more 
than was necessary, in order to guard against 
contingencies over which they had no control. 
Why should that factor of safety be omitted 
in the carrying out of sanitary works? The 
interceptor was a convenient and cheap factor 
of safety which he hoped would not be aban- 
doned. An Englishman’s house was his 
castle, and they ought not to let it be in- 
vaded by sewer gas any more than by any- 
thing else. 

Dr. C. Sanders (West Ham) supported Dr. 
Butler and Mr. Read. He represented a 
town where the drains, which had been relaid 
on modern principles, did not contain pure 
air. The modern system of drainage pro- 
vided a stink-hole, and the only remedy at 
present possible was the one very largely 
adopted—i.e., the occupiers covered up the 
inlet ventilator. He should like someone to 
tell him the difference between sewer air 
and drain air. Personally, he did not know 
any difference. He hoped that the bogey of 
sewer air percolating into the house would, 
if the methods of Dr. Butler and Mr. Read 
was adopted, disappear after this discussion. 
_ Mr. C. Chambers Smith (Engineer and 
Surveyor, Sutton) said he could not agree 
with Dr, Butler and Mr. Read, and, after 
Mr. Roechling’s remarks, he thought it would 
be agreed that the bottom had been knocked 
ont of their case. Dr, Butler’s main objec- 
tion to the trap was that it got blocked up, 
but the apparatus which was perfect and 
never required attention had yet to be 
discovered. An intercepting trap was as 
necessary as a gully trap, and who 
would say that, because the gully trap 
got blocked up, it should be abolished? It 
would be interesting to know the number 
of gully traps which got blocked in Willesden, 
and whether Dr. Butler would condemn them, 
and for the same reason? The point, that the 








fresh-air inlet might be directly under the 
window of a house was not as one, for the 
objection could be met by carrying the inlet 
above the eaves of the house roof. Another 
point was, that the necessity for ventilating 
sewers had not been proved. Who said the 
must ventilate them? [Dr. Sanders: The 
public.] The public did not know an g 
about the matter, and only wan 
nuisance from sewer grids abolished. There 
were many towns where the sewers were 
absolutely unventilated. ‘ 

Mr. F. Wood (Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Fulham) said that, if used properly 
and judiciously, the intercepting trap was 
not a failure; when it was a failure, it was 
because its application was at fault. The 
water-closet was a trap, but no one would 
suggest that this be dispensed with, and the 
pan left freely open to the main sewer. The 
trap intercepted the gag from the sewer, and 
he believed it did it effectually, and if that 
were the object, then the trap was not a 
failure. Still, the whole system of house 
drainage was wrong, and the more one 
examined it, the more one was convinced of 
the fact. he 

Mr. W. Green (Finchley) said that, in his 
opinion, the intercepting trap was the greatest 
mistake in sanitation that was ever made, and 


he hoped that it would be abolished as a. 


nuisance. He had been wondering why in 
cities where there were no intercepting traps 
the people persisted in living. Were water- 
closets always trapped? If not, where was 
the harm in letting the sewer ventilate 
through the house drain? He had known 
drains stink as badly as sewers, and, in his 
experience, the air of sewers could be kept 
as fresh as the air of drains. They could 
get circulation, not only through the drains, 
but also through the sewers if they adopted 


the right principle—i.e., to have a ventilating 


pipe from every house drain, without an 
interceptor. 

A member said he thought the case against 
the intercepting trap had been a little forced ; 
but no doubt ventilation would be improved 
if the trap were abolished. As sewer air was 
so bad, they must protect themselves against 
it. The trap was not a perfect + res 
and, if drains were properly ventilated, there 
would be no need for the trap. 

Mr. A. Martin (Westminster) said that the 
subject was very important, and he sug- 
gested that it might be practicable to invite 
written expressions of opinion with regard 
to it. 

The Chairman then proposed~a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Butler and Mr. Read. He 
considered that the 10 per cent. of stopped 
drains referred to by Dr. Butler, showing 
masses of festering filth therein, was ample 
evidence in favour of their views. Indeed, 
after Dr. Butler’s figures, he thought that 
even Dr. Buchan might have changed his 
views. He did not think that the intercept- 
ing trap should be considered as part of the 
house drain pure and siniple. Where did the 
house drain end, and where did it leave off? 
If two houses drained into one drain, that 
drain became a sewer. The _ interceptor 
should be considered in conjunction with the 
general system of sewage, and, if that be 
so, they must remember that one of the first 
principles in designing any water-carriage 
system was to remove from all houses or 
inhabited areas all dirt or noxious matter as 
speedily as possible. In designing a scheme 
of drainage, one’s object was to see that 
there was no obstacle or obstruction to re- 
tard the rapid flow of sewage to its ultimate 
outlet. If that be so in the main sewers, 
why should they in the smaller have these 
miniature cesspools? The advocates for the 
interceptor say they are necessary to prevent 
sewer gas entering our houses, whilst the 
opponents suggest its passage by the house 
drains and the upcast shafts connected 
therewith. They were told that the 
upeast shaft was a source of danger; in 
his district he many hundreds of 
them attached to houses, and, as far 
as he could recollect, there had not 
been more than two or three complaints 
with regard to nuisances arising from them, 
and he believed that these were sentimental 
complaints. The Chairman then proceeded to 
sum up the discussion. 

Mr. Roechling seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was heartily agreed to 


Mr. Read, in reply, said that the intercept- 








trap was the cause, to a — extent, of 
sewer gas in the sewer. interceptor 
caused an obstruction, and the water in the 
i led in on one side and out at 
the other. There was no rush, but stagna. 
i drain and sewer, and, as |o 

i prevailed, they woul 
always have sewer gas. If they let the 
sewage run through clean, they had 4 
sewer with a good velocity, giving no trouble, 
and they got good ventilation. With the 
trap in its present position they would never 
secure age ventilation, for in order 
thoroughly to ventilate a sewer one must have 
the outlets largely in excess of the inlets, 

Dr. Butler also replied, and said that, after 
hearing the discussion, he was more con- 
vinced than ever of the utter futility and 
danger of the trap—it required only a dis. 
cussion such as they had had to clinch one’s 
opinions on the matter. He was brought up 
in the orthodox faith as to the value of the 
trap, and he held to that faith until the force 
of circumstances drove him from it. There 
was little to be said for the interceptor on 
theoretical grounds, and on practical grounds 
everything was to be said for the abolition 
of it. ite agreed with Mr. Roechling 
that we must try to keep the sewer air out 
of our houses, but what he said was that the 
intercepting trap not only failed to keep the 
sewer gas out, but was responsible for letting 
it in. Mr. Roechling advocated the use of 
the because it was a tell-tale. He (the 
8 er) objected to it because it was not a 
tell-tale—except on the numerous occasions on 
which it went wrong. : 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


—_ 
> 





CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
Some Pornts oF ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST IN 
ovr PartsH CHURCHES, 


Ox Thursday last week the first of the 
usual spring series of lectures at Carpenters 
Hall, London-wall, on matters connected with 
building was given by the Rev. Walter 
Marshall, M.A., F.S.A., the title being 
“Some Points of Architectural Interest in 
our Parish Churches,” the Dean of Chichester 
presiding. 

Mr. Marshall stated that he proposed deal- 
ing particularly with wooden roofs and 
screens, and, having described in detail the 
various members of a roof and the use of 
each, he said that, of the beauties that 
medieval architecture presented to the 
architectural student, there were few more 
striking than the open-timber roofs which 
pr ae so many of our churches and halls, 
and testified to the constructive skill and 
artistic feeling displayed by the carpenters 
of that age. The effect of these roofs with 
their bold receding arches, massive, richly- 
moulded and carved timbers, spandrils fitted 
with intricate tracery, profusely ornamente 
cornices and exquisitely-carved bosses, shoul 
rivet the attention of cg nga When 
they added to this the b of rich one. 
ing, of which most of the roofs showe 
traces, the result attained would -be a degree 
of splendour which it was difficult to ee 
in these days of more sombre treatment. 
Yet these roofs were hardly noticed by » 
average spectator. There was an absence pr 
open-timber roofs in the early period © 

hic architecture which appeared very "id 
accountable at first, because one wou ; 
naturally suppose that, as timber roofs “4 
a necessity preceded stone vaulting, the yen 
beautiful and elaborate forms of roofs we 
also occur prior to the magnificent examp'<s 
of groined vaults in stone which still re- 
mained in all our cathedrals and many pan 
churches. The reason for this deviation from 
the usual course of events was not far to re 
when we remembered the serious fires i 
destroyed Canterbury and other cathe “4 
about that time; the builders, finding that i 
was possible to use stone for roofing pape : 
soon became so proficient in the use of . 
material that mason seemed to ~ 
excluded the carpenter almost altogether, 

from constructional and ornaments 
work, - 

The best examples of timber roofs coven 
in our parish churches and a few old paia 
and halls. They were, as a rule, somew 
acute in their pitch, but not invariably a 
and the timber used was nearly always © 









or chestnut. The scantlings were of stouter 
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ion than those generally in present use 
a: = a feeling of robustness and security 
to the roof, as well as providing an insurance 
against the ravages of time which seemed to 
have left very little impression upon the 
enduring oak or chestnut. Most of the 
damage was the result of ne lect or of the 
ruthless vandalism of the Reformation, and, 
later times, in defacing and removing the 
carved work, though, in this respect, the 
roofs, owing to their inaccessibility and the 
fear of consequences if the structure were 
meddled with, had fortunately come off 
lightly. But there was nothing to hinder 
the abundant use of t most effective 
weapon and safe cure in the hands of a 
fanatic or ignoramus—the whitewash brush ! 

Roofs might be best divided into five 
classes :—(1) Tie-beam roofs; (2) trussed- 
rafter (or single frame) roofs; (3) hammer- 
beam roofs; (4) collar-braced roofs; (5) 
aisle roofs. In many instances these classes 
became combined in one roof, 

Tie-beam roofs occurred at all periods. In 
Norman times they were the only description 
of roof in use, but very few examples re- 
mained—in fact, he did not know of one. 
Restoration had swept them all away. In 
Old Shoreham Church was what might be a 
vortion of a late Norman roof of the tie- 
bean type; this tie-beam had the charac- 
teristic billet moulding of the square form. 
It might be that the rest of this original roof 
was in existence, but at present the plaster 
hid it if it was there. 

The “trussed-rafter” form of roof was 

probably chosen for the purposes of gaining 
head-room, or because of the difficulty in 
placing a wooden roof over a stone vault. 
Its superiority over the tie-beam, both con- 
structionally and in point of beauty, neces- 
sarily led to its being preferred and generally 
used. These roofs were frequently lined 
and often covered with lath and plaster, 
although it might be doubted whether their 
beauty was increased by either process, cer- 
tainly not by the latter. The form of the 
arch in this roof was often perfected by the 
addition of braces, curved or straight, to the 
underside of the rafters, and the roof was 
generally formed into panels by ribs run- 
ning horizontally with carved bosses at the 
intersection. The roof at Minster Lovell 
(Oxon) showed this treatment with straight 
braces admirably, because the open and 
panelled portions of the roof were side by 
side. The most striking class of roofs was 
those constructed with hammer-beams. The 
origin of these roofs was often supposed to be 
that of the tie beam which had been cut 
off, merely leaving the ends supported by 
braces; but, perhaps, the more likely theory 
was that derived from the mode of securing 
the feet of trussed-rafters. The collar-beam 
was retained in some cases, but not in others; 
but, instead of cross-timbers, thin curved 
braces were used connecting the collar, 
principals, and struts together, forming an 
arch which was not only important as binding 
the roof together, but greatly enhanced its 
beauty. Many buildings had double ranges 
of hammer,beams, of which there was a 
magnificent example at March. So far as 
these roofs were concerned, England stood un- 
rivalled amongst all other countries, and 
whatever superiority they might claim in 
other respects there were few churches, he 
veneved, in Europe which could boast of such 
‘pecimens of timber roofs as were to be met 
with in almost every county of our land. 
The other type of roof was known as 
~ collar-braced,” and was a simplification of 
the “hammer-beam,” where sometimes the 
strut and collar were omitted. It was going 
jliy one step further to leave out the 
“sag mer-beam itself. It was found this could 
done, and we had the collar-braced roof 
as the result. 


_\isle roofs were generally of the lean-to 
order, The earliest examples were simply a 
continuation of the rafters of the nave, but 
‘he introduction of clearstories necessitated 
« “istinct roof, generally of a flat pitch, in 
—_ to leave as much space as possible in 
the aisle wall for the windows. Aisles very 

rely had gabled roofs, and then only of 
‘ow pitch if clearstories existed. A very fine 
“xample was to be seen to the north aisle of 
W ymondham, where the spaces between the 
‘Tusses were boarded under the common 
rafters and formed into panels with richly- 
cusped tracery and elaborately-carved bosses 





at the intersection of the moulded ribs. 
Another example of an aisle roof, but not 
gabled, was Mildenhall; in that case the bold 
and vigorous carving of dragons and 
grotesques was most remarkable. But the 
feature of that church was its incomparable 
nave roof, in which the alternating e- 
ment of the trusses was most happy, as the 
appearance of crowding, so sasionee in some 
of those elaborate roofs where the trusses 
were not far distant from each other, and 
everyone a repetition of its neighbour, was 
here entirely absent. 

Colour — an important in the 
decorative splendour of medieval roofs, but 
the agp practice was only to tint the 
mouldings and the carvings. These bright 
touches of colour did much to light up the 
sombre effect of the woodwork, and thus 
greatly enhance its charm. 

Proceeding with that portion of his lec- 
ture devoted to screens, Mr. Marshall said 
that, although in our churches there are to 
be found screens of various kinds, when we 
spoke of screens generally our thoughts 
always turned to the rood-screens, and he 
was sure they must have derived much 
pleasure from visiting a church where the 
rood-screen still remained, and must have 
felt how very much they added to the sense 
of completeness of the internal effect of a 
building. But, in considering rood-screens, 
they must be careful to make a clear dis- 
tinction between those in a cathedral or 
collegiate church and a parish church. In 
the cathedral or collegiate church the screen— 
almost invariably of stone—was of a much more 
solid construction than in the parish church. 
In both types of buildings it answered the 
purpose—one amongst several—of dividing 
the nave from the choir. But in the cathe- 
dral this division was, of necessity, far more 
marked than in the parish church, because 
the choir was reserved for the use of the 
clergy, provision for the laity being made in 
the nave. They might, therefore, consider 
the choir of a collegiate church before the 
Reformation as a church within a church, 
and thus that choir was not only cut off from 
the nave by the solid screen, as at Tattershall 
(Lines.), but also when there were aisles to 
the choir they were also shut off by screens, 
but not generally of so solid a character as 
the rood-screen. 

Almost all parish churches before the 
Reformation were provided with a chancel 
screen, and a rood loft placed upon it; how- 
ever, the screen maou to have been used 
first without the loft, because the earliest 
examples of screens did not seem to have 
carried any loft, as, for instance, the beau- 
tiful screen at Stanton Harcourt (Oxon), 
which must be of late XIIIth century or 
early XIVth century date, and is probably 
the earliest example of a chancel screen 
existing in England. It seemed impossible to 
say the precise period when those rood- 
screens were jntroduced. He was inclined to 
think about the XIIIth century, because, fre- 
uently in Norman and Transition Norman 
churches there was distinct evidence that the 
jambs of the chancel had been cut away for 
the fixing of the screen, and also, in some 
cases, for the insertion of the rood loft stair- 
case. The fine church at Walsoken showed 
this very clearly. They must have noticed 
that the tops of most rood-screens to-day 
presented an unfinished appearance, which 
was owing to the destruction of the rood 
loft in accordance with the Royal Injunctions 
of 1564. No of the church seemed to 
have been so signally devastated as the rood 
lofts and roods, for not only were they taken 
down, but, in places, all trace of sup- 

rting beams entering the wall had been, as 
ar as possible, removed. 

It was in the reign of Edward VI. that the 
Royal Arms were first placed on the screens, 
on a beam over the nave. or on the wall above 
the chancel arch. At Hurst (Berks), there 
was a very good example of a Gothic screen 
across the chancel and north aisle of chancel 
of XVth or even late XIVth century date; 
the loft was taken down according to order, 
and in the place of the rood-screen were now 
the Royal Arms of the XVIIth century, with 
characteristic strapwork ornamentation on 
either side. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
photographs, and, at the conclusion, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Marshall, proposed by the 
Dean of Chichester, was unanimously carried. 





COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO 
PROFESSOR ADAMS. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given on 
Tuesday in the Holborn Restaurant, W.C., 
to Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., F.S.1., F.R.San.Inst., ete., by 
students who had worked under him at the 
City of London College, where he was Pro- 
fessor of Engineering for thirty-five years. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. J. L. Crouch, 
and the company included Messrs, H. C. 
Adams, A. Brackett, H. C. Chevalier, O. C. 
Hills, Vernon Inkpen, G. C. Lambert, E. 
Prebble, and others. 

After the loyal toast, the Chairman said 
he would give them the toast of their dear 
old friend, Professor Henry Adams, and in 
doing so he would say a few words as to the 
origin of the dinner that evening. In the 
autumn of 1904 Professor Adams severed 
his connexion with the City of London 
College, with which he had been associated 
with such distinction and to the advantage 
of so many young engineers and surveyors 
for so many years. More ‘han one of his 
old pupils thought that something should be 
done to commemorate his retirement, and 
when a movement was made in that direction 
letters were received from all parts of the 
country and all parts of the world express- 
ing the wish of the writers to take some 
part in the movement, if only the writing 
ef a name on an address or in-an album. 
Many letters were received from those who 
wished to be allowed to subscribe to some 
testimonial, but Professor Adams was 
opposed to that; he was always ready to do 
something for his students, and little for 
himself. What they decided to do was to 
present Professor Adams with an album con- 
taining signatures of his students, and to 
present it at a little complimentary dinner. 
Their recollections of Professor Adams were 
of the pleasantest. His kindness had been 
extended to all of them, and they appreciated 
it fully. Professor Adams had had many 
pupils who now occupy important official 
positions, and those members of his college 
class who survived would remember him to 
the end with the greatest affection and grati- 
tude for the example and character he set 
one and all. 

The toast was received with musical 
honours, after which Mr, A. Brackett pre- 
sented Professor Adams with the album, a 
gold watch-chain, and a mementor of the 
evening for Mrs. Adams. In making the 
presentation, Mr. Brackett asked why that 
should be the last time the students of Pro- 
fessor Adams met. He hoped there would 
be future meetings. 

Professor Adams, in thanking those who 
had in any way taken part in the pro- 
ceedings, said he knew, of course, that his 
connexion with the college would terminate, 
but he never anticipated such an pesca, te 
this, and really he would have preferred, 
the circumstances permitted it, a scholarship 
at the college to have ended that connexion. 
The good fellowship which existed between 
him and his students would always exist, he 
hoped, and he was glad to think that so 
many of them had attained such good posi- 
tions in life, though he must say that he 
only tilled the ground: the seed was there. 
He became a teacher by accident. In 1866 
he joined the chemistry class of the City of 
London College, and in 1867 the drawing 
class, the professor of which, being in delicate 
health, used to send him his keys and ask 
him to take the class, and at the end of the 
session that professor retired. In 1879 the 
council gave him a separate class—building 
construction, which developed into the engineer- 
ing department, and he had worked at the 
pr Ts ever since until 1904. He thought he 
could claim some success as a teacher, and 
erhaps that success was due to the fact that 
5 never taught for a living—being in active 
practice all time—and that he had always 
tried to put himself in the place of 
student in his endeavour to make them grasp 
a subject. During his thirty-five years at the 
City of London College he had given over 
10, lectures to some 4,000 students, and 
he had provided at his own expense 1,500 
lecture diagrams and smaller diagrams. Since 
his separation from the college he had beech 
appointed a chief examiner in building con- 
struction to the Board of Education. He 
also founded the art class at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute, had been lecturer on land 
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surveying at the Architectural Association for | private rooms of hotels, especially in | brought us the terminus hotel; probably 
many years, and he had lectured elsewhere. | America. The lifts must be arranged near | the motor meant an 


When the Surveyors’ Institution first 
founded their examinations, the principal 
rizes for some years fell to his students. 
His advice to his students had always been : 
“Never shirk responsibility; hard work 
never hurt anybody”; and he thanked them 
all for their kindness to him and for the many 
pleasant hours they had had together. 

Other toasts were “The Chairman” and 
“The Press,” and subsequently several 
gentlemen gave their testimony as to the 
value of Professor Adams’ work and their 
indebtedness to him. 

anaes ai nd 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION : 
Horets aND RESTAURANTS. 

A meetine of the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association was held at No. 
18, Tufton-street, S.W., on Wednesday, the 
14th inst., Mr. F. Lishman being in the 
chair, when 

Mr. Stanley Hamp read a paper on 
“ Modern Hotels and Restaurants,” which ran 
briefly as follows :— 

The evolution of the great grand hotel 
of the present day has been steadily grow- 
ing through the later years of the last cen- 
tury in a slow but curious fashion. About 
the middle of the last century there were few 
first-class West-end hotels, and those exist- 
ing were something like the present “ private 
hotels,” but with a coffee-room open to the 
general public. The opening of the Great 
Western Hotel at Paddington was a 
harbinger of the coming change, and with 
the advent of Northumberland-avenue came 
the reign of the “monster” hotel. The 
Langham and the Gordon Hotels were others 
of this type and date. The location of a 
hotel is all-important; whether destined to 
be a commercial hotel or a “hotel de luxe,” 
it must have the best and most suitable 
position, according to the clientéle for which 
it is intended to cater. The building itself 
should present a pleasing exterior, the usual 
tawdry and showy character being avoided, 
and the building designed simply and archi- 
tecturally. 

The usual accommodation of the modern 
hotel may be stated as follows :—On the 
ground floor a lounge or winter garden; 
dining-room and coffee-room, with service 
adjoining; reading and writing-room, small 
drawing-room; smoking and_billiard-room, 
with bar attached ; ball-room, with reception- 
room attached; office and manager; gentle- 
men’s lavatory, and ladies’ retiring and 
toilet rooms. Private dining-rooms are often 
needed, and in the provinces a large hall for 
banquets and meetings, with separate service 
and kitchen arrangements. In commercial 
hotels a sample-room is needed, with an 
office, lift, and separate entrance. A café, as 
at. the Savoy, is sometimes added; in Eastern 
hotels a bazaar, and there should be 
verandah lounges on each floor. The upper 
floors are usually devoted to bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, water-closets, and service-rooms, the 
latter fitted with sinks, etc., and adjoining 
the service lifts. In the basement should be 
the kitchen and offices, stores, wine-cellars, 
ete. The office should be near the main 
entrance, as also porters’-room and perhaps 
a cigar counter. Two main entrances are 
needed—one to the lounge, the other so 
arranged that visitors on arrival need not 
cross the lounge te gain access to their 
rooms; near this entrance should be both the 
passenger and luggage lifts. The dining- 
room, especially in large towns, should have 
an orchestra, and a floor for dancing where 
no separate ballroom is provided. Certain of 
the rooms on the upper floors should be in 
suites. Doors between rooms should be 
removable and double, and sash windows 
made reversible for cleaning. Heating coils 
are needed in principal rooms and corridors; 
in the latter also hydrants and fire-alarms. 
The “lounge ” is quite a modern introduc- 
tion in England, and among the first 
examples was that at the Burlington Hotel 
at Boscombe, by Mr. T. Collcutt. It forms 
a popular place for afternoon tea, as well as 
for coffee and cigar after dinner, and un 
doubtedly increases the amenities of hotel 
life. Another feature of modern hotels is the 
frequent provision of Turkish and medical 
baths _ The telephone has now become such a 
recognised feature that we find it even in the 








the entrance-hall and office. The shutters to 
the shafts should be fitted with electric con- 
tacts, so that the car cannot run while any 
door remains open. A furniture or luggage 
box at bottom can be provided. Letter- 
shutes, with openings to all floors, may be 
arranged to communicate with ground floor. 
Electric lighting is now in use in the majority 
of large hotels, many of these having their 
own generating plant. When power and 
lighting are needed on a — scale, it is 
usually economical to adopt the latter plan. 
The system of fire-alarm preferable of adop- 
tion is that giving notice to the staff only. 
Frequent fire drills create a ready and 
efficient staff, and such hotels as the Grand, 
Metropole, or Savoy may be regarded as 
practically safe. The position of that im- 
portant department, the kitchen, used to be 
a moot point. With modern ventilating 
appliances the old objections to the basement 
have vanished, and it is now recognised as 
the most convenient place. The stores and 
larders are arranged along the sides of the 
kitchen, and receive the goods after they 
have been checked by the clerk. The kitchen 
staff may be practically divided into five 
working sections. The first embraces roast, 
soup, and game; then come entrée, vege- 
tables. fish; and, lastly, pastry and bread. 
This latter is often a separate department. 
The ice department usually follows the pastry 
and confectionery, but should be away from 
the general kitchen traffic. The plate-clean- 
ing, knives, and general scullery should be 
near service and kitchen, and near the latter 
also the pot scouring and cleaning scullery. 
The vegetable kitchen has its own scullery 
and store in connexion, and following these 
the fish larder and store. The chef's room 
is near kitchen and stores. In addition, 
there should be larders, stores, staff-room 
and lavatories, and wine-cellars. The service- 
room on the ground floor, if there is only 
one, should serve coffee-room, dining-room, 
and restaurant. Kitchen service lifts, wine 
lifts, and luggage lifts are all required, the 
latter running to all floors. The linen-store 
and mending-room are heated by artificial 
means. 

Mr. Hamp then described in some detail a 
notable New York hotel, the Manhattan, in 
Forty-second-street, a fourteen-story build 
ing, notable for its admirable lighting 
Returning to general planning, he advocated 
the provision of a Masonic temple. Grill 
rooms, often in the basement, and a wine 
bar near entrance are necessary features, and 
gentlemen’s lavatory and ladies’ toilet-rooms, 
well screened, are essential. 

Mr. A. H. Belcher, in opening the discus- 
sion, expressed his preference for corridors 
showing clearly from end to end, as being 
easy for visitors to follow. He referred to the 
position of kitchens at the Great Eastern 
Railway Hotel, these having formerly been 
on the top floor. Now that ventilation diffi- 
culties had been overcome, he regarded the 
basement as the best position. Provision 
must now be made for cycles and motors. 

Mr. A. Horsnell seconded the vote of 
thanks, 

Mr. W. Woodward made some _interest- 
ing references to the new Piccadilly 
Hotel, especially pointing out the very thick 
retaining walls needed in Piccadilly-place. 
Like Mr, Belcher, he favoured long corridors 
and basement kitchens. He instanced experi- 
mental fire-alarms in various hotels, giving 
an average of three minutes between the call 
being given and the hose being ready for use 
on the top floors. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton singled out the Hétel 
Angleterre at Athens for special praise for 
its very wide corridors, useful as promenades. 
Great economy could be effected by a private 
water supply from a bore well. Service- 
rooms should be one-third or one-fourth the 
size of dining-room. 

Other speakers mentioned the gain of 
having the lounge surrounded by galleries 
entered from the corridors, the economy of 
using marble skirtings in corridors, and the 
need of careful provision for the furnace 
shaft. 

The Chairman said that we had still one 
good example of the “ galleried” inn left to 
us—the George, in Southwark. 

Mr. Runtz, the Special Visitor, began by 
tracing the relation between improved com- 
munication and the rise of hotels. The railway 









ually great change 
the country hotels, and here the old posting 
yard was capable of ready adaptation {, 
garage — Supplementary — kitchens 
are wanted for banqueting-rooms and 6ePVice 
of breakfasts to the bedrooms. There should 
be but one trades entrance, with clerk in full 
control. The “lounge” orchestra can be 
placed in the mezzanine. He favoured the 
provision of Turkish baths if compactly 
— and considered all bathrooms should 
decorated brightly and look cosy, and be 
fitted with hot towel-rails. “Prince’s” kit 
chen he singled out as a fine example oj 
ood arrangement. Turning to detail and 
nishing, he welcomed the return of “ homeli. 
ness” in treatment, and especially praised the 
new Savoy Hotel for its fine detail and 
simple colouring. 
r. Hamp briefly replied, and the meeting 


terminated. 
OO 


Zllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR BACON’S IDEAL PALACE. 
| HIS design, sent in competition for 
the Soane Medallion, gained its 
author, Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
ms 6of Nottingham, what may le 
called the second prize in the com- 
petition, viz.: a certificate of Honour. 
able Mention and ten guineas. It is 
certainly, we think, the second best of those 
submitted, and in one or two points, as we 
noticed in our review of the students’ draw. 
ings, it realises Bacon’s directions as to 
plan -more precisely than the winning design. 
The exterior is hardly sufficiently domestic 
in character for a dwelling-house even on 
a large scale. That it does not represent 
anything that could have been built in 
Bacon's time, did not, however, we suppose, 
in any way disqualify it, as no special 
requirement was made in the _ instructions, 
in so many words, that the design should 
represent the architecture of the period; it 
was perhaps a defect in the drawing up of 
the instructions that this point was not 
precisely defined. As the matter stood, it 
was, as far as the wording was concerned, 
open to the competitors either to represent 
what Bacon would have had built in his day, 
or to design a modern mansion on the basis 
of his requirements. Mr. Atkinson has 
adopted the latter interpretation. He 
writes :— 

“ Having read the essay, the first and per- 
haps the chief difficulty was to determine 
whether the building was to be of Bacon's 
period entirely or a modern one, keeping 
as closely as possible to his description. 

The idea of passing two or three rooms to 
get to the innermost does not commend itself, 
and to build a house in this manner would 
serve no useful purpose. 

Having decided on a modern house and 
the elevations in a modern spirit, the idea of 
etting the whole of the building on a good 
Pei occurred to me, thus giving ample 
room for kitchens, etc. 

The scheming of the various forecourts, 
concealed galleries, offices, and lay-out of 
gardens was not less difficult to deal with. 


ST. LEONARD’S CHURCH, WALTON. 
LE-DALE, LANCS. 

THe nave and transepts of this church 
have just been re-erected. The tower and 
chancel date from the XVth century. The 
old nave was a good specimen of the Church- 
warden period, with galleries boxing it '. 
and was in a ruinous state. 

The new church had to be made almost 
exactly the same on plan, the graves being 
close on all sides. Owing to this and to the 
desire to avoid internal columns the span ot 
the roof is 42 ft. 

The walls are, externally, of local Houghton 
stone, and internally, of beautifully-marked 
Runcorn stone. The roof, seating, pulpit, 
etc., are of oak. The roof covering is green 
Westmorland slates. There are three old 
stained-glass windows refixed. The total 
cost of the church is nearly £10,000; the 
contractors being Messrs Hatch & Sons, of 
Lancaster, the glazing and adapting of old 
windows by Mr. H. G. Murray, of Caroline 
street, Eaton-square. The architect was the 
late Mr. John P. Seddon, this being the last 
work carried out by him. 
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brought us the terminus “hotel; ' probab} 
the motor meant an equally great change to 
the country hotels, ond here the old i 
yard was capable of ready adaptation 4 
garage purposes. Supplementary kitchens 
are wanted for banqueting-rooms and Service 
of breakfasts to the bedrooms. There should 
be but one trades entrance, with clerk in fylj 
control. The “lounge” orchestra can be 
placed in the mezzanine. He favoured the 
provision of Turkish baths if compactly 
planned, and considered all bathrooms should 
be decorated brightly and look cosy, and be 
fitted with hot towel-rails. “Prince's” kit. 
chen he singled out as a fine example of 
good arrangement. Turning to detail and 
finishing, he welcomed the return of “ homeli. 
ness in treatment, and especially praised the 
new Savoy Hotel for its fine detail and 
simple colouring. 

Mr, Hamp briefly replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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ble Mention and ten guineas. It is 
ertainly, we think, the second best of those 
submitted, and in one or two points, as we 
noticed in our review of the students’ draw- 
nus. it realises Bac on’s directions as to 
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The exterior is hardly sufficiently domestic 
haracter for a dwelling-house even on 
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thing that could have been built in 
Bacon’s time, did not, however, we suppose, 
any way disqualify it, as no special 
reguirement was made in the instructions, 
many words, that the design should 
represent the architecture of the period; it 
perhaps a defect in the drawing up of 
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was, as far as the wording was concerned, 
to the competitors either to resent 
Bacon would have had built in his day, 
or to design a modern mansion on the basis 
of his requirements. Mr. Atkinson has 
pted the latter interpretation. He 
Having read the essay, the first and per- 
haps the chief difficulty was to determine 
whether the building was to be of Bacon's 
period entirely or a modern one, keeping 
osely as possible to his description. 

[The idea of passing two or three rooms to 

t to the innermost does not commend itself, 

i to build a house in this manner would 
erve no useful purpose. 

Having decided = a modern house and 
the elevations in a modern spirit, the idea of 
vetting the whole of the building on a good 
basement occurred to me, thus giving ample 
room for kitchens, etc. 

The scheming of the various forecourts, 

ealed galleries, offices, and lay-out 0 
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LE-DALE, LANCS, 

THe nave and transepts of this church 
have just been re-erected. The tower and 
hancel date from the XVth century. The 
d nave was a good specimen of the Church- 
rden period, with galleries boxing it ™ 
nd was in a ruinous state. 

The new church had to be made almost 
exactly the same on plan, the graves being 

en all sides. Owing to this and to the 
desire to avoid internal columns the span of 
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Cannine Town, 

In the view of Canning Town, as it appears 
from near to the iron bridge, the green level 
is shown extending over & great extent. 
Along the margin of this flat land, in every 
direction, houses, shops, public-houses, and 
churches are now to be seen skirting the 
level, and gaining every week further and 
further upon the space, which is chiefly 
several feet below the high-water mark of the 
Thames. The new town, which already con- 
sists of several long streets, will, in the course 
of a few years, spread out and meet the 
approaching houses, and all this level will be 
planted with dwellings and inhabited by many 
thousands of people. The artificial bank of 
Bow creek and the embankment of the 
Thames are all that prevent the houses here 
from being flooded every high tide. To pro- 
vide for the effectual drainage of this district 
by the ordinary means is impossible. The 
houses here have been erected without the 
means of either carrying off the refuse or 
properly getting rid of the damp. In course 
of time the débris of these and other houses 
will raise the level; but, in the meantime, it 
is sad to think of the sacrifice of human life 
which must take place without prompt 
measures. With somo difficulty we managed 
to reach the place on foot from the turnpike 
road, and found the condition of the streets 
miserable—many of them, although the day 
was tolerably fine, were almost impassable, and 
vehicles sank almost up to the axletrees in the 
mud. In many parts were great pools ot 
stagnant water. Several of the inhabitants 
said that, if we had come a few days before, 
during the rain, it would not have been an 
easy matter to get along the streets at all. 
Most persons complain already of the 
drainage. We understand that it is proposed 
to take the sewerage to a certain depth, and 
pump it into the Thames by steam power. 
If something is not done, in two or three 
years’ time the ground will be poisoned by 
cesspools, water will stand on the surface, and 
evils of a serious nature will follow. 

In a score of years or less, Canning Town 
will be an important place, with its churches, 
omnibus and cab stations, and its masses of 
rich and poor. Let us hope for the intro- 
duction of measures proportionate to the ex- 
tent of the future requirements. Flesh and 
blood are precious materials. 

THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 

THe annual dinner of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Thursday 
last week at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole, Charing Cross, Mr. Frederick 
Higgs, President, in the chair. There were 
also present. :—Messrs. W. E. Riley, Superin- 
tending Architect London County Council; 
- L. Gomme, Clerk to the London County 
council; Walter Lawrence, President of the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association; G. Macfar- 
lane, President National Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers; W. F. Wallis, Presi- 
a Southern Counties’ Federation; Alex. 
_—, J.P, C.C., A. C. Blomfield, J. M. 
H eridge. A. C. Bulmer Booth, E. J. Brown, 
ra W. Burrows, J. Carmichael, J. W. 
ensum, G. Corderoy, W. Clarkson, J.P. 

"A. Denell, 8. B. Depree, F. L.’ Dove, 
ze Dormer, W. Downs, W. Farthing, E. 
Ghani l t. Gregory, G. Bird Godson, R. C 

leed, W. Hunt, i, H. Holliday, G. Hub- 
bard, T. Holloway, H. F. Hinge 
oe y, H. F. Higgs, E. B. 
3 W. Tordea, Fe Mb, yen 
F. G. Minter,"E. J. Mater, W. Yi. ee 
gale, H. N he 9 , W. H. Nightin- 

"J. Northcroft, A. E. Parker, C. W. 

eves, F. G. Rice, R. M. Roe, R. Sawyer, 
bull, C. Wall, Howell J Witla Laney 
FE. Williams, W, Woodward, Costigan, 

The love} ‘ome es aecok 

© toyal toe vin n . 
J. W. Lorden, Vice-President, niin — 
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Bodies.” In referring to 


the I ot Municipal 
body ijn County Council, he said that that 
Speaking Gu enormous amount of work, and, 

ng generally, they did it in an excellent 





it was applied and carried out in the same 
way. As to the Works Committee of the 
London County Council, certain builders had 
regarded that as a competitor, but was it? 
He did not think it was, for the London 
County Council could not do the work as 
cheaply as the contractor, and they could not 
do it better. The Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion included within its ranks all the principal 
builders and contractors of London, and it 
— sy all ao of — _—— 
the jerry builder, an © jerry-bui the 
dectined to have. ay : 

Mr. G. L, Gomme, in response, said he 
could assure them that, so far as the Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of doing 
good building, no one would do other than 
properly recognise them. There were beauti- 
ful old buildings existing in London the 
names of the builders of which they did not 
know, but they did know the names of the 
builders who were rebuilding London, and 
when they saw some of the work which was 
being carried out to-day they could not deny 
that the builder and his workmen were 
worthy of the best traditions of their class. 
As to the Works Department, he might re- 
remind them that the London County Council 
did occasionally apply to the master builders 
when they had a difficult or delicate job, 
such as the restoration of No. 17, Fleet- 
street; and the master builder, Mr. Downs, 
who carried out that work under Mr. Riley 
was sympathetic with the work, which he 
ugderstood and carried out thoroughly. Some 
beautiful buildings were being erected in 
London, which were a joy to see; and he 
should like to suggest that if the master 
builders of London would say that they 
would never take in hand a piece of work 
which was bad, even at the prospect of a 
high price, some time or other we should 
find London, so far as its buildings were 
concerned, in the same position as_ that 
it holds in the country’s history. He 
hoped that in the rebuilding of London there 
would be swept away some of those jerry- 
built houses which were a disgrace to any 
city, and that they would be replaced by 
buildings like some of those they had about 
them. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis then proposed “The 
London Master Builders’ Association,” which, 
he said, was to them in the south of England 
an object of envy and admiration, seeing how 
strong it was, how up-to-date, and how much 
in touch with its work. Taking into con- 
sideration the great progress which the 
Association had made during the past year, it 
need not now fear comparison with any 
similar association in the kingdom. The 
Association was over thirty years old, it was 
doing a good work, and it had been loyal to 
its motto of “Defence, not defiance.” here 
had been peaceful times for the Association 
in recent years, but they did not know what 
the future held for them. The Labour Party 
in the House of Commons was likely to be 
an effective body for working out the aims 
and objects of the working class, and no 
one knew what line it was likely to take. Of 
the President, it could be said that he had 
worthily followed in the footsteps of those 
who preceded him. There had been as many 
as seventy committee meetings of the Associa- 
tion during the year, and these the President 
had attended, as well as spending a good 
many hours in the office with their excellent 
secretary, Mr. Costigan, and the President 
was to be congratulated on the excellent re- 
sults of his year’s work. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The President, in response, said that the 
objects of the Association had been fully set 
forth in a little pamphlet which had been 
published by the Association. It was one 
of the chief branches of the National Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, which was the 
organisation of the building trade t}. oughout 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland—not 
such a perfect organisation as they hoped to 
see it, but still one which covered the country 
and which in the north, was tolerably complete. 
London occupied an important position in the 
Federation, and it derived benefits from the 
connexion—or would do so in the event of 
difficulties with workmen, when the Federa- 
tion would be called on to assist. The Asso- 
ciation was the business representative of the 
trade. It was recognised by Government and 
the municipalities and they frequently came to 
the Association for information, etc., as to 
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custom and other matters relating to the trade. 
Shortly, the Association was the employers’ 
trade union. Workmen had taught them a 
lesson—i.¢., that unity is st h. The 
Association made rules to govern the opera- 
tions of the trade; it defended trade interests 
wherever assailed, and it settled disputes 
with workpeople. There had been many 
difficulties which, in the past, would have 
given rise to strikes, but which had been 
settled by amicable conference. The Asso- 
ciation gave advice and assistance to members 
on trade matters of all kinds—legal advice 
in law cases, technical usage, etc.—and that 
was of great help to builders, and in cases 
of vita] interest affecting the trade generally 
they would have no hesitation in materially 
assisting the member of the Association 
The Association fostered friend- 
ship and good feeling between mem- 
bers, and that was a good thing. 
They had also revised and unified the trade 
rules during the year, and they had found 
the leaders of most of the trades very reason- 
able. The President then explained what 
had been arranged with the various trades, 
and the nature of the rules and regulations 
in force.* Proceeding, he said that most 
disputes had been settled, and something had 
been done to oppose the harassing legislation 
proposed by certain public bodies. The Asso- 
ciation had had to spend a lot of money in 
opposing a certain Bill in Parliament, and, 
in his opirion, the procedure at present neces- 
sary to oppose Bills involved a scandalous waste 
of public money, and ought to be revised. 
Their friend, Mr. Shepherd, did yeoman service, 
but they ought not to have been put to the 
trouble and expense they had to face in order 
to oppose the Bill. The Association expected 
to get new offices, and te ho»d that in those 
offices there would be accommodation and 
opportunities for members to make appoint- 
ments to meet clients, and to use the board- 
room for trade disputes or arbitration. It 
had been a pleasure to him to act as Presi- 
dent during the past year, and he greatly 
appreciated the support he had had from the 
members of Council and their friend the 
secretary, Mr. Costigan, as well as from his 
partner and subordinates, who had allowed 
him to devote so much time to the Associa- 
tion business. 

Mr. F. L. Dove, Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, then proposed “The National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers.” The 
Federation supplied a long-felt want. Many 
local builders’ associations had done sterling 
work in trade disputes, but it was found 
that the workmen were better organised all 
over the country, and they fought the em- 
ployers in detail, first in one town and then 
in another. As a result, the employers 
organised the whole trade throughout the 
country, though not without much difficulty 
The Federation was now in a strong position, 
and each year the prospect of strikes and 
lock-outs grew less and less. as both men 
and masters were well organised, and both 
had money at their disposal. 

Mr. G. Macfarlane, President of the 
National Federation, responded to the toast, 
and said that it had been found that, single- 
handed, no local builders’ association could 
do combat with the strong trades unicns, and 
the object of the Federation was to stop the 
hammering of town after town that had pre- 
viously taken place, and if they were strong 
enough the trades unions would hesitate to 
attack them. They were faced by a strong 
labour movement which might have a serious 
effect on the building industry, and some of 
the new members of Parliament would 
endeavour to get a change made in the laws 
of the country which would affect the trade. 
They might take it from him that the Taff 
Vale decision would be overruled, but, if it 
was, he hoped that something fair and just 
would be put in its place. As to concilia- 
tion, law suits were 7 mere aamge to 
either party, and generally the winner was @ 
loser. "The other a a woman had awarded 
her 2002. for the loss of her husband, and 
when all the expenses and costs were paid 
she received 207. Diplomacy was far better 
than warfare, and the way the ie 
in London managed in the matter of con- 
ciliation, and the way the President had 
managed the work, was very creditable. As 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, he did 


interested. 


* See our issue for October 21, p. 427 
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not know what their experience in London 
was, but in the north Act had proved 
to be the most prolific - for 1 ation - 
any he knew, and it had been a gold mine 
lewees. The success of the Federation 
depended upon the associations, and he 
hoped they would all pull together in one 
direction. They should not let London or 
provincial jealousy spring up amongst them ; 
unity was what they wanted. The Federa- 
tion was doing its best to organise the 
various associations throughout the country, 
but there were numbers of large — 
whom they could not draw into the fold, and 
it was a shame that these men should not 
help them, seeing that they benefited from 
the work of the Federation. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams, L.C.C., then 
proposed “The Architects and Surveyors.’ 
The architectural profession was one of the 
most noble in the country. A good deal had 
been heard lately about Imperialists, but 
who were really the great empire-builders but 
the architects? What would London and 
other great cities be but for architects ’—and 
yet how miserable were their rewards! In 
other professions, particularly the legal 
profession, there were great rewards 
for its followers, but these. were wanting in 
the architectural profession because architects 
had their heart and soul in their work and 
had not taken that interest in the legislation 
of the Government to make it possible to 
secure those adequate rewards for their own 
profession: He advised architects to seek 
more seats in the House of Commons. He 
did not think there was any profession more 
harassed in this country at the present time 
that the architectural profession. They had 
to face Building Acts here, amendments, by- 
laws, sub-by-laws there, and such bodies as 
borough councils, guardians, etc., everywhere. 
As to the Building Act, he had repeatedly 
urged that what was wanted was not an 
amendment of the Act, but a codification of 
the Acts in such a form that one could easily 
know what was desired. Instead of that one 
had to turn to an amendment which referred 
to an amendment, which in turn referred to 
@ previous amendment. He believed the 
London County Council tried to do what was 
right in the interests of London, but he urged 
upon them to remember that the people they 
should go to to assist them in any piece of 
legislation were those who knew most about 
the matter. Every town had a right to con- 
trol the building work which went on around 
it, but a great deal depended on the way the 
control was exercised, and upon that sweet 
reasonableness in administration which was so 
necessary and yet so often absent. He 
believed in the entente in everything, 
even in the building trade. As to the 
attempt to Americanise the building trade 
of London, he warned everyone to 
discourage that system. What we wanted 
was the old system brought up-to-date; 
the architect te create, and the builder 
to carry out. As to the surveyors, it was a 
most unhappy state of affairs when there was 
no quantity surveyor on a large job. Litiga- 
tion was avoided where a quantity surveyor 
was engaged, and the quantity surveyor, 
though a new institution, had come to stay. 
As to district surveyors, he was opposed to 
doing anything which would destroy the 
position and independence of the district 
surveyor, whatever else might be done by 
the London County Council in the matter. 
The independent district surveyor was really 
essential as a buffer between the architect and 
builder, and the unreasonable administration 
of Acts of Parliament. He hoped that 
no architect or surveyor would be party 
to such an outrage upon the public 
as was to be seen in Fleet-street where was 
being erected a building, the front of which 
was being treated with horrid plaques of 
colour; to prevent such an outrage, further 
powers should be granted even to the 
London County Council. As to the visit of 
the London County Council to Paris, what 
he had noticed was that in Paris art led 
the way before commerce, whereas in London, 
unfortunately, commerce came first and art 
aiterwards. He was afraid that London 
would never be what Paris is, for difficulties 
were in the way, but with the rising genera- 
tion of architects everything was possible— 
even a new London County Council hall. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, who responded for the 


architects, said that it was remarkable that, 





while he was constantly meeting people who 
told him all about the canons of architec- 
ture, and where he was wrong, and all the 
details about it, they never heard a man tell 
his lawyer where the lawyer was wrong—if 
he did, he would have to pay for it. Archi- 
tects and builders were supposed to be in 
opposite camps by those who did not know. 
There were fourteen builders in that room 
with whom he had had close relations in 
building work, and he had never had a 
quarrel with any one of them. Any feeling 
of opposition they had could be got rid of by 
the exercise of a little forbearance. In nearly 
every instance in which he had carried out 
contracts he had insisted on a good arbitra- 
tion clause. He disliked to see an any 
specification the words: “Make all clean 
and perfect.” It was a most foolish expres- 
sion, and the man who put it in did not 
know what he wanted. It really meant that 
the builder must do what he had forgotten to 
tell him to do. As a rule they did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the very great necessity 
there was for them to try and get more 
sympathy in the interpretation of what they 
wanted done by the builder. He had never 
seen a good design on paper which would not 
be seriously impaired by bad owilding, and 
he had never seen a bad design which was 
so bad on paper that it would not be 
materially improved and given character to 
by sound and good building, and in that lay 
what he called the true art of building. As 
to the recent depressed state of the building 
trade, he hoped things would soon brighten 
up. 
hie. G. Corderoy briefly replied for the 
surveyors. 

The remaining toast was “Our Guests,” 
suitably proposed by Mr. Alex. Ritchie, J.P., 
C.C., and acknowledged by Mr. G. Hubbard. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Fulham Borough Council 6,000/. for laying 
out cemetery, and 15,000/. for street improve- 
ment; Hackney Guardians 10,000/. for poor 
law purposes; Hammersmith Borough Coun- 
cil 13 107. for electric lighting; Wandsworth 
Borough Council 5,850/, for street improve- 
ments; Woolwich Borough Council 10,000/. 
for baths and wash-houses, and 1,580/. for 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899, 

The Works Committee.—The Works Com- 
mittee submitted statements of works com- 
pleted during the half-year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1905. In statement I. are included 
the accounts for thirteen works, in respect of 
which complete specifications and bills of 
quantities have been prepared. The cost of 
two works has exceeded the final certificate; 
the net balance of cost below certificated 
value is 27,786/, 9s. 4d., or over 10 per cent. 
Statement I. showed that the total estimated 
cost of the thirteen works was 265,103/, and 
that the actual cost was 237,3171. 
Statement III. shows the results of the 
execution of jobbing works during part of 
the year 1904-5 and of the year 1905-6. The 
cost of works executed in the year 1904-5, 
and not previously reported, is 15,4747. 15s., 
and the balance of cost below schedule value 
is 1,500/. 19s., or 9 per cent. The balance of 
cost below schedule value in the case of the 
works executed in 1905-6, and now reported, 
is 190/. 6s. 3d., or 8 per cent. In their 
general observations the committee state 
that : “The total cost of the works included 
in the statements now presented does not 
represent the turnover of the department, 
because much of the expenditure on these 
works occurred previous to the half-year in 
question, while, on the other hand, much of 
the expenditure during the six months was 
upon works which are still unfinished. The 
approximate expenditure on works executed 
by the department during the half-year was 
505,000. The expenditure in the “previous 
half-year, reported by us on August 1, 1905, 
was 402,300/., but this figure is hardly com. 
parable, as all indirect charges, such as those 
for plant depreciation and general and 
establishment charges, are always brought 
mto account in the second half of the 
financial year. The turnover for the financial 
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year 1905-6 will probably exceed the turn. 
over for the previous year. The number of 
estimated works referred to us for execution 
and not yet included in the half-yearly state. 
ments of completed works submitted to the 
Council is fifty-three (the several sections o? 
Aldwych and Kingsway being regarded as 
one work), representing an estimated expendi. 
ture of approximately 1,442,000/.” They 
recommen : “That the excess, amounting 
to 148/. 13s. 10d. and 5897. 14s. 1id., of 
actual cost over final certificate in respect of 
the erection of workshops at Shoreditch 
Technical Institute and the enlargement of 
Windsor-road school respectively, be ap. 
proved.” : 

In answer to a question, Mr. Torrance, 
chairman of the committee, said that the 
committee did not want to be put in com. 
petition with the contractor. 

Mr. E. Collins said that had the work 
been put out to tender large sums of money 
might have been saved. 

. R. A. Robinson said that there were 
many responsible contractors who could de 
the work more cheaply than the Works Com- 
mittee. That had been proved over and over 
again. The committee took its work in an 
exclusive way. When the Works Depart- 
ment was first started they were told that 
the work would be done 10 = cent. cheaper 
than if let to contractors; but not only did 
the committee fail to do that, but it did the 
work at a greater cost. 

Mr. Ward controverted these statements, 
and said that by the present system the 
responsible officers would always be able to 
make a close estimate of the probable cost 
of work. 

The recommendation was then carried. 

Rating of Site Values.—The following 
recommendation of the Local Government, 
Records and Museums Committee was agreed 
to :—‘“ That a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons praying that a Bill may 
be introduced by His Majesty’s Government 
to provide for the separate assessment and 
rating of site values; that the Parliamentary 
Committee do prepare such petition; and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to the 
petition when ready.” 

Mr. H. P. Harris said the Government 
programme had been announced in the King’s 
Speech, which contained nothing about a Site 
Values Bill, and, as many of the subjects 
mentioned in that speech would not be car- 
ried into law, it was hopeless to expect that 
any measure would be carried which was not 
there mentioned. The rates would not be 
relieved by the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
which would only redistribute the pressure, 
neither would a Site Values Bill reduce the 
burden. That burden would, however, be 
relieved if the Government would carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, and he therefore moved that the 
report be referred back, with an instruction 
to the committee to approach the Government 
on the lines which he had suggested. _ 

On a division, the amendment was rejected 
by fifty-three votes to twenty-five. The 
recommendation of the committee was there- 
upon adopted. 

“Cost mg Erection of Schools.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported as follows:— 

“We submitted on December 5, 1905, a report with 
reference to the preliminary plans of the sch - 
proposed to be erected on the undermention 
sites :-— és 

i.) Kenni —Lawn-lane: New school for 7% 
chicos theee ae Lawidie ; total estimated rod 
of erecting . ineluding furniture, — - 
extras, ng «| supervision, eto., 20,332'., equivae 
to 5 6d. a place: estimated cost of building 
only. 18.700/., equivalent to 231. 88. 7d. a place. + for 

(ii.) Wandsworth—Fountain-road : New school. i 
840 children, two-story building for boys and gir’, 
one story for infants; total estimated cost 0! erm 
ing school, including furniture. possible | ext ry 
plans, supervision, etc., 21,4141., equivalent iy 
251. 98. 1d. a place; estimated cost of building ony, 
19,8711., equivalent to 231. 13s. @ place. sop 

(iii.) Wandsworth—F ranciscan-road : New schoo ai 
804 children, three one-story buildings; total « 
mated cost of eon school, incloding ety 
possible extras, ns, supervision, ¢t¢, 1°” i 

i . Od. lace; estimated cost 0 
Fh Hagel Day age equivalent to 221. 9s. Xl. 8 


lace. Ol 
Pty) Poplar—Janet-street : School for the accom 
modation of aaly mentally defective children; t 
estimated cost of the building, 3,782). = of 
We then recommended that estimates in respe<' 
the preparation of working drawings, etc.“ 
had submitted by the Finance Committee - 
respect of these schools should be appro he -_ 
Council, after some discussion, pened airman 
sideration of this recommendation, our _ nto 
eager reat - ub ¥: eee echools with 
of erecting public ele . Bee’ 
a view to ascertaining whether it would be possible 
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——$— 
to effect any economies in the matter of school 


building: rte from the architect 
9 ye obtained repo 
neue copies of which have been er to the 
bers of the Council, and which we think will 
> a interest to the Council. So far, however, as 
ve have inquired, the cost of erecting schools does 
, appear to be excessive. : 
gs ate authority on several occasions considered 
as to whether it was possible to effect any reduction 
ing in 1903. ques 
fone og the chairman of the Croydon School 
Board upon the ublic opening of the Portland-road 
school, to the effect that the cost of building (ex- 
clusive of site and furniture) had been 13%. lis. a 
place, as against a cost of 281. 10s. and 301. 15s. 4d. 
wo London schools. : 
- order that @ comparigon = be made 
between two schools, where the conditions of plan- 
ning, ete., were a8 nearly as ble identical, the 
Invicta-road school, Westcom pit Vprneneteny, 
wag taken as corresponding airly in_ gen 
arrangement and size with t at of the Portiand- 
road school, Croydon, The Portland-road school. 
which was erected in 1902, accommodates 1,310 
children, the cost. of which the chairman of the 
Croydon School Board was reported to have stated 
to be 131. lls. 8d. a place. The Invicta-road school, 
which was built in 1898, has 965 places, and cost 
ol. 7s. 4d. a place. The graded portion of both 
schools consists of a two-story building, the infants 
being accommodated in a separate one-story build- 
ing. A comparison was made, item by item, of 
the various branches of the work done at these 
schools, and a very full examination was made of 
materials, quantities, and prices. The sub-com- 
mittee which then reported arrived at the conclusion 
that the facts before them showed ‘that, having 
regard to the accommodation provided and the 
character of that accommodation, and the conditions 





under which the London School Board are required | 


to work, the London Board have had their work 
done quite as cheaply at Invicta-road as the Croydon 
Board at their Portland-road school.”’ 

In the course of the inquiry it was ascertained 
that it was cheaper to build a school in two 
separate blocks, consisting ef a two-floor building 
for the graded school and a one-floor building for 
the infants’ department, than in a single block of 
three or four floors. This wags accounted for by the 
fact that, although, in the case of a three-story 
building there is a saving in having to provide one 
roof only instead of two, this saving is more than 
counterbalanced by the additional cost of the 
greater thickness of brickwork required for the 
walls, the extra cost of the scaffolding to the upper 
floors, and the cost of hoisting joists and girders to 
a great height, etc. In planning new London County 
Council elementary schools, this practice is adopted 
wherever the site is of sufficient size for the purpose. 

As regards the question of the estimated cost of 
the buildings referred to above, it should be pointed 
out that the three new schools (i.) (ii.) and (iii.) have 
been planned for future enlargement (the accommoda- 
tion of the complete school being given below), and 
provision is made in the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates now under consideration for the building of 
halls of sufficient size for the schools when enlarged, 


it being impossible to enlarge the halls after they | 


have been erected and the buildin lanned for 
the specified accommodation. The cost f 


‘or the Lawn- | 





lane school also includes a provision for the erection, | 
with the first portion of the school, of the cloak- | 
rooms, lavatories, and teachers’ rooms uired for | 


the complete school; in the plans of the Fountain- | 


Toad school, additional staircases for the le 
school are included for boys and girls, and in the 
case of the infants’ school, additional cloakrooms, 
lavatories, ete. Ag regards the Franciscan-road 
school the cloakrooms and lavatories for the com- 
cs school are included in the plans and estimates. 
a's provision for future requirements, while it 
acis to the initial cost, is really a considerable 
Saving to the Council, as when the additional class- 
rooms are erected the cost is about 7/. 10s. a place. 
et srchitecs s (Education) estimates for the cost of 
widings only in each case, calculated on the accom- 
medation of the complete school, are as follows :— 


Accommo- 





Board, however, did not see their way to furnish the 
Council with these particulars, but suggested that 
if inquiry were of the authorities in question 
no doubt they would be willing to supply the in- 
formation necessary to assist the Council in its 
inquiry. Actin sgon this suggestion we have com- 
municated with the undermentioned authorities 
asking them whether they would be goud enough 
to furnish particulars as to the cost and scoommods- 
tion of any school recently erected under their 
jurisdiction, and to lend the Council the plane and 
specification of any such school—Boroughs of 
imbledon, Hornsey, and East Ham, County 
Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, County 
Borough of West Ham, Urban District Councils of 
Chiswick and Willesden, 
_ Thig information will give a basis for a fuller 
investigation of the question, and, although at the 
moment we are convinced that the Council should 
roceed upon the lines at oy: laid down, the 
Jouncil may be assured that the question will con- 
tinue to engage our serious attention, and that we 
will not fail at once to recommend any possible 
changes in the direction of economy. ca 


The committee recommended that working 
drawings, etc., be pre u 

Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., moved that 
the matter be referred back with a view to 
getting more information. In his opinion, 
the cost appeared to be excessive. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft seconded. 

Canon Jephson explained that one reason 
why the cost in London was so high was 
that the Council jobs had been carried out 
in cement and the school at Croydon was 
built with mortar. He had visited schools 
in Switzerland, France, and America, and he 
believed that the elementary school build- 
ings in London were the best. Whether they 
were too expensive was a matter for the 
Council; but he earnestly hoped that these 
schools would be built, for they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., said that the 
difference between building in mortar and 


| cement would not come to more than 10s. 


per place. The great difference between the 
cost per place needed a much more satis- 
factory explanation. 

In the course of subsequent discussion, Mr. 
Saunders said that if the Council wanted 
decent buildings, which would not spoil the 
neighbourhood and which would be carried 
out in a sanitary manner, they must not 
think of erecting them more cheaply. It was 
not right that for the sake of a few pounds 
the architectural appearance of our schools 
should be spoilt. 

The amendment was carried on a division 
by sixty-eight to fifty-one. 

Theatre, etc., Works.—Sanction was given 
to the following works :— 

Xolian Hall.—Gallery at the north end of the 
hall (Mr. W. Cave). 

His mney 3 Theatre.—Exits from orchestra, etc. 
(Messrs pmaine-Walker & Besant) 

Holborn Empire.—Gates across the open passage- 
way from the Holborn Empire into Whetstone Park 
(Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.). 

Royal Victor Hotel.—Alterations in connexion with 
exits (Mr. E, Stephens). 


Payment of District Surveyors by Salaries. 
—The Building Act Committee again reported 
as to the future payment of District Surveyors 
by salaries instead of fees. They stated that 


Total Estimated Total 


, A g Estimated Estimated Cost including 
ame of Schaal. doce —_ dommuens Cost of School Cost a Furniture, — 
| Sehool. | Building Only. Place. nay tl Place. 
wie ee (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

8) Teawndi £ . d. se ¢ ae © és. d, 
a a lane neste: 32,380 1,111 16502 0 0 1417 23009 06 0 215 9 
(iii.) Franciscan-road) 86,900 1,140 17,205 0 0 15 111 | 27,347 0 0 2319 9 
baicah: ees 76,200 1,124 14,658 0 0 13 7) 23,511 0 0 2018 4 

In this con +y} ra a 

irom the Bound ot Wo lave had before us a letter they had carefully reconsidered their pro- 


the Board of Education (November 29, 1905) 
veel Schools, the preliminary plas hi ; 
me ov been submitted tot = Ay poodenoy 
ag Mee « state that the average cost per head 
Re al stances works out at nearly 201. per head 
Proposed ols when completed for the full numbers 
Which shat #t there is nothing in the plans as to 
regard to (peould raise any question, except in 

icon. jw @ Provision of ‘special rooms for in- 
whether the cvience and drawing; and inquire 
ately: ouncil cannot secure that the charge 
reduced. ‘The freGrection of new schools can be 
the cost of bei Soard add that they recognise that 

gher thar yiding in and near London is distinctly 
hey Had «tsi many other parts of the country 
hools rari, that even close to London satisfactory 
lower than that wut a @ cost per scholar materially 


i SC 


struct 





n that proposed ¢ j 
of the schools, tle © be incurred in the case 
Suh ited to thea of which have recently been 
© have rive . . 
matter on on yen careful consideration to this 
ommun cation with the Boe and have been in 
view to o ‘th the Board of Education with a 





Soni ~ attention to the high estimated cost of | posals* in the light of the criticism to which 


they had been subjected, and they desired to 


| draw the attention of the Council to the 


undermentioned points in connexion there- 
with :— 

(1) It was not at any time our intention to ask 
the Council to do more than approve the general 
principle of the ‘model’ scheme, and we now pro- 

se to so frame our recommendation as to make 
it quite clear that the details of our proposals as 
regards the rearrangement of districts and the 
appointment of, and salaries to be paid to, new 
district surveyors will be submitted to the Council 
for its approval in each case. : 

(2) We are advised that payment by salaries, as 
proposed, will not lessen the responsibility of 
district surveyors under the London Building Acts 
or affect their status in any way. 

(3) Whether the Council decides to pay district 
surveyors by salaries or not, the prohi ition of 
private practice makes it necessary to rearrange 
districts so as to provide in every case an income 
sufficient to attract competent candidates for the 


~~ * See our issue for December 16, 1905. 





office of district surveyor, and in this connexion it 
should be noted that the order of reference to 
the Building Act Committee [paragraph A 21 (1)} 
provides that the districts are to be rearranged by 
the Committee as opportunities occur, so that the 
average of the fees received may in no case amount 
to than 5001. per annum. : 

(4) ay in introducing ment by salaries wi 
so far as can be seen, resalt. in increased cost, a 
we are supported in this opinion by the fact thas, 
while in 1 the cost would have been 40,6381., the 
cost had risen in 1905 to 50,7481. _ 

(5) There are now eight districts vacant, two 
districts where the district surveyors are not acting 
owing to ill-health (one is mentally weak) and six 
districts where the surveyors are over seventy years 
of age, so that the present time is an exceptionally 
favourable one for the introduction of a new system 
of payment. 

Having regard to the near approach of the next 
financial] year aud the obvious advantage of any 
system of payment by salaries oe at the 
beginning of the financial year, we are of opinion 
that the matter should be dealt with at the earliest 

ible moment, and with a view to members of 
the Council having before them all possible informa- 
tion on the subject we have given instructions for 
a copy of a memorandum, prepared by our chair- 
man, answering in detail the various criticisms 
made with regard to our proposals, to be sent to 
each member of the Council. 

We understand that the Finance Committee are 
es © Ye to report on the proposals, and we recom- 
mend :— 

(a) That as from and including April 1, 1906, all 
district surveyors be paid a fixed salary by way of 
remuneration instead of fees; that the amount of 

be paid to each of the present district 
surveyors be equal to the amount of the average 
of the fees received in his districts during the 
seven years ended December 31, 1905, as provided 
in sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894; and 
that the Building Act Committee do submit the 
necessary recommendations to give effect to this 
decision. ED 

(b) That with regard to the existing and ail 
future vacancies the Building Act Committee do 
submit to the Council such recommendations, 
giving full particulars of their proposals in every 
case, as will be in general accord with the ‘ mode! 
scheme described in the report of the Building 
Act Committee, dated February 12, 1906.” 


The report of the Finance Committee was 
practically the same as their previous report, 
printed in our issue for February 5. 

The consideration of the matter was 
adjourned. ; 

Thite Hart-lane Estate—Erection of Cot- 
tages on the Tower-gardens Section.—The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the tender of Mr. G. E. Pulford for the 
erection of twenty-nine first-class cottages, eight 
second-class cottages, and twenty-three third-class 
cottages flor the sum of 11,415J., and the tender of 
Mr. G. D. Barns for the erection of three first-class 
cottages, thirty-six second-class cottages, and 


twenty-three third-class ae ar for the sum of 
10, . on the first rt the Tower-gardens 


section of the White Hart-lane estate be accepted; 
that payments to the extent_of 80 per cent. of the 
work done be made to Mr. Pulford and Mr. Barns 
in fortnightly instalments upon the architect's 
certificate, that a further 15 per cent. of the value 
be paid on the completion of each cottage, and that 
the remaining 5 per cent. be paid within ene month 
after the completion of each cottage.” 

The Council adjourned at half-past sevem 
o'clock. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE, 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projectiona. 
Islington, East,t—The retention of an addition 
in front of No. 198, Essex-road, Islington (Mr. 
W. H. Winder for Mr. T. Singlehurst ).—Consent. 
Strand.—Projecting balconies at Nos. 93 and 
94, Long-acre, Strand, abutting upon Wilson- 
street (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Messrs, 
Odhams, Limited).—Consent, 

Brizton.—A deviation from the plan approved 
for the erection of blocks of buildings on a site 
on the north-west side of Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, abutting also upon Lilford-road and 
Kenbury-street, so far as relates to an increase 
in the height of the buildings next Coldharbour- 
lane (Mr. E. E. Bird),—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Buildings on the north-east 
side of Maida-vale, St. Marylebone, to abut upor 
Maida-vale and St. John’s-wood-road (Mr. V. 8. 
Galsworthy for the Governors of Harrow School). 
—Refused. 4 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 431 and 433, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Messrs, 
Matthews & Sons, Limited).—Refused. _ 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 435 and 437, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Meux’s Brewery 
Company, Limited).—Refused. ; 

Paddington, North.t—One story shops in front. 
of Nos. 439 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware- 
road, Paddington, to abut also upon Maida-hill 
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West (Messrs, Boehmer [&|Gibbsjfor Mr, W. 
Hirsch),—Refused. 
Width of Way. 

Greenwich.—For the retention of buildings 
between Nos, 7 and 9, Coldbath-street, Green- 
wich, with a forecourt fence at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of such street (Messrs, Cooper & Goulding).— 
Consent, 

Bethnal-green, North-East,—Buildings on the 
north-east side of Wharf-road, Bethnal-green, 
with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of such 
street, as shown on the plan (Messrs, M. W. King 
& Son).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Working-Class Dwellings. 

Holborn.—Deviation from the plans approved 
for the erection of dwelling-houses to be inhabited 
by persons of the working-class, on a site abutting 
upon Leather-lane, Portpool-lane, Verulam- 
street, and Baldwin's-place, Holborn (Mr. R. 
Robertson for the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the Council),—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. E. B, I’Anson, sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of new streets for carriage traffic on the 
Mortimer estate, Streatham High-road, Streatham 
(for Mrs. Mortimer).—Consent. 

Norwood,+—That an order be issued to Mr. C. 
Death sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Trinity-road to Norwood-road, Lambeth.— 
Consent, 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr, W. 
Wilkinson sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic in con- 
tinuation northward of Oaksford-avenue, Wells- 
road, Sydenham (Mr. T, Covell).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.t+—That an order be issued to 
Messrs, H. Macintosh & R. J. W. Newman 
refusing to sanction the formation or laying-out 
Yor foot traffic only of streets to lead from Ux- 
bridge-road to Bulwer-street, Shepherd’s-bush, 
and the erection of a building in connexion 
therewith. —Refused, 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities, 

o<e—-—-- 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LiverPoo, ARCHITECTURAL Society.—This 
Society held an adjourned meeting at its 
rooms, Harrington-street, on the 19th inst., 
when the discussion was resumed on the 
paper by Mr. T. T, Rees on “ Architects and 
City Improvement.”* Mr. S. P. Morter 
presided. Mr. T. Myddelton Shallcross 
opened the discussion and criticised the 
various sections of the paper in detail. He 
dealt at length with streets, buildings, and 
open spaces, and suggested that prizes might 
be offered for the best suggestion of im- 
proving Liverpool in its future expansion. 
With regard to street advertisements, Mr. 
Shallcross said there seemed a need for the 
fixing of some standard to be attained by 
advertisers in their own interests and those 
of the general community. He suggested 
improvements to the city might be effected 
by the remission of some portion of the rates 
to those who voluntarily gave to the com- 
munity such benefits as air spaces and orna- 
mental trees, and so on, or to the house- 
holder who took steps to lessen the smoke 
nuisance. Mr. Hastwell Grayson followed, 
and advocated the establishment of a move. 
ment on the lines of the Cockburn Society of 
Edinburgh. This Society did much good 
work in Edinburgh on the lines aimed at by 
those who wished to see the city beautified. 
For instance, when an insurance society 
desired to raise a building of red brick, the 
Society, by influencing public opinion, ob- 
tained the substitution of stone for brick, 
Edinburgh being essentially a stone city. 
Objectionable advertisements were also dealt 
with in the same way, and Mr, Grayson sug- 
gested that an organisation working in 
similar fashion in Liverpool would achieve 
beneficial results.—An interesting discussion 
took place. during which speeches were made 
by Mr. Rathbone, Professor Reilly, Mr. 
~ B. Bare, Mr. P. C. Thicknesse, Mr. Hall 
ae of the Liverpool Academy), 

Abraham, and others. The following 
yeolution was adopted :—“ Having regard to 
a clty of Riven ae and prosperity of 
of the Liveapesl’ Andante —s 
sliders, the Game “yr segs Society con- 
Sek Po ance of the city should be 

ny ch commercial greatness, and 


*See our issue for Feb 3 





should express its own dignity. This meet- 
ing realises that this is only to be done by 
the combined efforts of all our worthy 
citizens. It therefore suggests to the Council 
of this city the advisability of having a com- 
mittee to deliberate as to the best means of 
obtaining that end.” It was also resolved :— 
“That the best thanks of this meeting be 
tendered to the various railway and other 
companies who have kindly sent copies of 
their posters in illustration of the advances 
made in well-designed poster production in 
England.” Y 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

Tue Junior INstrTuTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
During the past few years this Institution 
has in various ways exercised itself in pro- 
moting a closer relationship between the 
professions of engineering and architecture. 
A movement in this direction took the form 
of a very fully illustrated lecture on “ Archi- 
tectural Design and Expression,” which was 
delivered before the Institution at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on — last week by 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Mr. Lewis H. 
Rugg, A.M. Inst.C.E., presiding. The lecturer 
first pointed out the distinction between archi- 
tecture and engineering, and dealt with the 
questions of the probable origin of the column 
and its wide influence on architecture. He 
then compared Egyptian columnar architec- 
ture with Greek, and showed the difference 
between imitative architecture and the 
quality of style. Architecture was not an 
imitation of nature. He cited the Parthenon 
as an example of intellectural refinement. 
The gradual transmutation of the column 
into the buttress was treated, and considera- 
tions in regard to mouldings, scale, and orna- 
ment were touched upon. Illustrations from 
some of the cathedrals were depicted, and 
the lecturer passed on to the architectural 
element in engineering works. Some interest- 
ing observations followed with respect to 
railway-stations, bridges—often a fit meeting 
ground of architecture and engineering—and 
suggested principles of treating masonry 
bridges were introduced, comments on some 
existing examples and conclusions derived 
from them being given. He held that judg- 
ment in regard to architecture rested on 
acquired perception rather than on theory. 
A vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, 
and the speakers in the discussion were 
Messrs. J. H. Pearson, J. Rennie, W. J. 
Tennant, J. Horsfield, S. Bylander, J. W. 
Nisbet, G. T, Bullock, G. Peyrecave, and 
Mr. Rugg. 

Tae Institution or Civit ENGINEERS.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 
20th inst., Sir Alexander Binnie, President, 
in the chair, the papers read were:—“A 
Plea for Better Country Roads,” by Mr. 
G. R. Jebb, M.Inst.C.E.; and “Country 
Roads for Modern Traffic,” by Mr. J. E. 
Blackwall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The author of 
the first paper, after pointing out that the 
proper maintenance of the country highways 
is @ matter in which the whole community is 
interested, that the traffic on them is prob- 
ably greater now than it ever has been, that 
many of them are badly maintained at 
extravagant cost, and that a new kind of 
traffic, viz., the motor-car traffic, has sprung 
up during the past few years, urges that the 
present is a specially fitting time for engineers 
to consider :— 

(1) Whether they are adopting the best 
methods of maintaining the roads; 

(2) What improvements are necessary to 
fit the roads for the new and increasing 
traffic. 

With regard to (1) the author specially 
advocates that the roads should be better 
drained, and kept dry and free from mud; 
and he enumerates some of the advantages 
which the public would enjoy if this were 
done. Among these advantages is the fact 
that the dust nuisance, which has become a 
very serious question, would be practically 
abolished. He considers that the extra 
cost of labour would be more than counter- 
balanced by less outlay on future repairs. 
With regard to (2) the author considers it 
impossible to lay down any general rules 
that would be applicable to all roads in all 
districts; he recommends that the roads 
should be classified, and that they should be 
pl a gga pgm - scientific prin- 
ciples. according special circumstances. 
More care should be taken in the selection of 














stone for macadam, and he deprecates usin 
local stone because it is the cheapest. He invites 
discussion, and hopes engineers to county 
councils and others will state tho result of 
their e ence in the maintenance of roads 
and especially as to the use of “ Tarmac” - 
other dust-preventing material. He thinks 
that money would be better expended in im. 
proving the ex than in making 
new ones. The author also strongly recom. 
mends that all country roads should be re. 
pairable by the county councils, and points 
out generally, and by reference to a 
special case, some of the serious disadvantages 
of the pa system, under which the 
main roa = are —— by the county 
councils, all er roads being repairable by 
district and borough councils. 

If the author’s suggestion as to keepin 
the roads free from mud were adopt 
thronghout the country, a large number of 
additional labourers would be permanently 
needed, and he believes their work would 
be remunerative. If the roads were generally 
improved, a further large number of men 
woul'l be wanted for several years to come, 
and the author thinks that no better or more 
useful work could be found for some of the 
able-bodied men who now swell the ranks of 
the unemployed, and that the work would 
be free from the serious objections which have 
been raised to many of the schemes which 
— heen suggested for the benefit of that 
class. 

The author of the second paper points out 
that it is now universally acknowledged that 
a radical improvement is required in the 
main roads of England, so that heavy traffic, 
consisting of traction engines, motor-lorries, 
and heavy carts, shall not cut up the surface 
and render it inconvenient for light, fast 
traffic, including motor-cars, light carriages, 
and cycles, and that foot passengers shall be 
protected from being run down or choked 
with dust by motor-cars. He suggests the 

radual alteration, as funds allow, of exist- 

ing main roads into twin roads, one for 
heavy traffic and the other for light, separated 
by a fence and a footpath. From what little 
data at present exist on the subject of the 
cost of maintenance of roads required for 
heavy traffic only, or for light traffic only, 
it a _ probable that a saving of expense 
et in the long run result; and there 
would be, beyond doubt, advantages to the 
users of the road by separating the traffic. 
Whether the advantages would be worth the 
initial cost of alteration is a matter of 
opinion. 

The details of construction would vary 
considerably according to local circumstances, 
the amount and weight of trafic, the value 
and nature of adjoining land, the cost of 
material delivered, etc. ‘The minimum width 
of the two roads and footpath together should 
be at least 46 ft. between fences, 21 ft. for 
each road and 4 feet for the footpath. The 
surface water would be conducted into 4 
pipe-drain under the footpath by pipes laid 
near the surface under the light road, and 
by cross-gutters over the heavy road, both 
roads sloping down towards the outer sides 
and towards the footpath. The two roads 
would converge into one at the entrance of 
a village or any confined space. All crossings 
of roads would be notified by sign-posts, 
and speed of traffic reduced to a safe 
maximum. At gateways into fields on the 
side of the light road a space would be left 
in the wire fence, closed by a rail pivoted to 
a post near one end, and opening upwards, 
assisted by a counterpoise at the other end. 

For purposes of considering the probable 
cost of conversion of a road into a twin ro 
the items which would occur on a typical 
road are set out below with suggested prices. 
It is assumed that the road, originally 50 ft. 
wide, is widened to 46 ft. between [ences 
and that the extra land required for this 
widening is given by the adjoining own*T for 
the good of the public. 


Per lineal yard. 
£s. 4. 


Moving fence ............ceeeeeeeneeees 0 1 0 
Removing sod and earth ........-.-+: ae 
Foundation stone, delivered ....-----: Sen 
Road metal (3-in. gauge), delivered .. 9 > 5 
Labour, packing, spreading, and rolling ° | 5 
Labour, making up footpath ......---- ae 
Making up light road ........-++++++: D9 ; 
POMOIRE oni ivcecctere eapaeacvaeerassee baie 

4 aie Be 


This would be practically 1,900/. per mile. 
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COMPETITION. of gas-combustion are condensed by the | adverse vote in tour excludes, they desire 


s,yronat, Concress Hatt, Brazit.—The 
sceaiol Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade have receive from H.M. Consul- 
General at Rio de Janeiro an extract from 
the Brazilian Review giving particulars of a 
competition for the presentation of plans for 
the construction of & building for the 
National Congress of Brazil. Projects 
destined to compete will be received in the 
Secretarial Department of the Federal Senate 
up to 4 p.m. on May 31 next. Three prizes, 
of 15,000, 10,000, and §,000 milreis, respec- 
tively, will be awarded to the authors of the 
best projects presented, and a further sum 
of 5,000 milreis is to be t in acquiring 
projects which, athens not. awarded prizes, 
are in the opinion of the judging commission 
deserving of being acquired for the National 
Congress. The text of the programme, in 
accordance with which projects must be 
drawn up, may be seen at the offices of the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


——_+-e————- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. (John Lane. 
10s. 6d. 

Moock Buupincs: THEIR PLANNING, 
Coxsrrucrion, AND Equipment. By G. A. T. 
Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. (The Caxton Pub- 
lishing Company. 10s. 6d.) 

Bripce AND StructuraL Desien. By W. 
Chase Thomson, M.Can.Soc.C.E. (Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Company, New York. 
8s.) 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 

We have received irom the Leeds Fireclay 
Company three catalogues containing illus- 
trations and prices of various sanitary goods 
manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Cliff & 
Sons, one of the associated firms in the Com- 
pany. The catalogues are very well produced 
on good paper, all the illustrations being 
coloured, and full information is given as 
to qualities and prices. One catalogue deals 
with porcelain-enamelled fireclay baths and 
lavatories, the trade name for the ware being 
“Imperial Porcelain.” The baths are made 
in various sizes, either taper or parallel, and 
with either plain rims or glazed rolls; the 
outside may be plain, white-glazed, or stone- 
enamelled in a selected tint. Special baths, 
such as sitz, foot, and sponge, are also 
shown, together with a num of taps, and 
other accessories. The lavatories are of a 
substantial character suitable for schools and 
factories as well as for houses and _ hotels; 
the new overflow for the “Carlton” basin is 
a great improvement on the older type. A 
second catalogue contains illustrations of 
fireclay closets and urinals. All the pedestal 
closets are of the usual wash-down type, but 
trough-closets are also shown. The urinals 
are of the stall type in salt-glazed ware or 
porcejlain-enamelled fireclay, and are of 
different, patterns suitable for the angles of 
rooms, for straight walls, and for indepen- 
dent groups. Various plans of urinal ranges 
are given, and there is a sheet of illustrations 
of tlushing-cisterns, sprays, etc. The third 
catalogue deals with sinks of various kinds 
trom the inexpensive cottage sink in brown- 
glazed stoneware to the special sinks for 
hospitals, ete. The combi sink and slop- 
sink In one piece of fireclay with separate 
trap to the slop-sink will prove useful, and 
the “open-overflow” sink, with drainer and 
skirting in one piece, is also a good fitting. 
‘ustrations of slop-sinks, wash-tubs, bed-pan 
sinks, post-mortem and mortuary tables, sink 
fittings, etc., are also given. 

From Messrs. G, shecwdbety & Co. we 
have received a catalogue of their ‘‘ Calda” 
water-heaters and other appliances. The 

Calda” heaters have been extensively used 
for a generation for heating the water 
required for baths and other purposes, and 
many of the varieties serve the purpose 
admirably, It is, we think, a serious error 
of judgment to say that ventilating flues are 
_ unnecessary,” even though the statement 
is qualified by adding “if the bathroom is 
karly large and the window open an inch 
2 two while the gas is alight.” It is true 
“t such flues are not absolutely necessary 
n the case of geysers in which products 





water in its passage through the fitting, 
but such geysers do not yield pure hot water. 
The claim is made on page 2 that all 
“Caldas” yield ‘‘pure hot water 

suitable for drinking and culinary purposes,’ 
but, unless we are mistaken, the ‘‘ Unique” 
and ‘‘ Favourite” Caldas shown on page 9 
are of the condensing type. The —— 


. 
, 


contains illustrations of oil-heated Cal 
baths, gas-heated conservatory boilers and 
pipes, washing-coppers, etc. 

The Down-draught Fireplace Co. have 
sent us a catalogue of Regester’s patent down- 
draught fireplaces for burning anthracite or 
any other fuel. The special feature is the 
pair of openings (one at each side of the 
fire) level with the bottom of the grate, from 
which concealed smoke-pipes are carried up 
to the main smoke-flue above the-fire. The 
illustrations do not show any method of 
regulating the draught in the upper and 
lower tlues. Some of the grates are made 
with hot-air chambers, and ducts can be 
formed to convey the heated air into a room 
above 

The David Maydole Hammer Co., of Nor- 
wich, U.S.A., send us their catalogue of 
hammers as used by bricklayers, masons, 
tile-setters, joiners, engineers, machinists. 
boiler-makers, blacksmiths, and others. The 
heads of all hammers made by this firm are 
forged from crucible cast steel, and the stan- 
dard manufactures of the firm include some 
343 styles, sizes, and finishes. The fact that 
a large establishment is kept fully employed 
in the manufacture of hammers alone serves 
as a practical proof of the reputation for 
high quality enjoyed by the Maydole ham- 
mers, an4 illustrates the system of industrial 
specialisation practised in the United States. 
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Correspondence. 


R.1.B.A.—ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 

Sm,—In compliance with requisitions in 
writing duly signed according to the. pro- 
visions of By-law 9, the election of the 
twenty-eight candidates for Fellowship, 
nomina by the Council for election at t 
business meeting on the 5ih March, will be 
taken by voting papers. 

The Council are aware that these requisi- 
tions proceed from a widespread feeling that 
the Institute should avail itself of the 
permission granted by clause 3 of the Charter 
to declare that every person desiring to be 
admitted a Fellow shall be required to have 
passed such examination or examinations as 
may be directed by the Royal Institute. 

Sympathising with this feeling, the Council 
adopted it as their policy in 1904, and at a 
special general meeting, held on February 29, 
1904, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that after December 31, 1906, no person 
shall be admitted a Fellow unless he is 
either an Associate or has passed the examina- 
tion or examinations qualifying him as an 
Associate. 

On the same evening, however, the general 
body passed the following resolution of the 
Royal Institute :— 

“That during the intervening period (i.e., 
till December 31, 1906) every architect 
eligible under the Charter for election who 
desires to join the Institute as a Fellow 
be encouraged to do so.” 

In consequence of these resolutions becom- 
ing generally known in the profession a large 
number cf eligible candidates have come 
forward during the last two years. The 
Council ars convinced that it is to the 
interests of the Institute that thoroughly 
qualified architects in various parts of the 
country whose age and busy practice pre- 
clude from entering for examinations should 
become Fellows before the door is for ever 
clesed against them. 

At the same time the Council has sub- 
jectel the qualifications of candidates during 
the last two years to the same careful scrutiny 
and inquiry as has been their practice during 
the whole existence of the Institute. 

To avoid any possible misapprehension the 
Council declare that the last election of 
Fellows under the existing system will be on 
December 3, 1906. 

In view of the requisitions for a poll the 
Council think it right that members should 
be reminded of the above facts, and, as one 





to direct the attention of members to the 
gravity of their responsibility when they fill 
up their voting papers. 
ALEXANDER GranaM, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. Locks, Secretary. 
Institute of Architects, 9, Conduit-street, 
February 21. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE R.1.B.A, 

Sir,—Will you permit us to return to this 

subject, in the hope of making clearer the points 
raised, 
If only we could have the actual position and 
purpose of the Fellowship definitely explained, 
we should all know better where we stand, 
Surely it may be assumed that the original idea 
was to make the Fellowship a sign of eminence, 
more or less ; otherwise why have a second class 
at all? And is not this confirmed by the fact 
of the subscription being higher ? And does not 
the much discussed resolution of the Institute to 
shortly elect this class only from the ranks of the 
Associates prove it? If the -<ontention that 
every competent architect has a right to election 
as a Fellow is correct, it seems to us that to force 
him after this year to go through an examination 
will be not only a distinet hardship, but an in- 
consistency. We cannot see what purpose of a 
worthy kind the Fellowship fulfils, unless it is to 
recognise a select or eminent class of men, 

Our views (which we have reason to know are 
very widely shared) seem to be much misunder- 
stood in London. We are working solely for 
fair play, and for the dignity of the R.1.B.A, 
So far are we from holding that the Associate’s 
examination is the main essential, that we would 
willingly see the entrance to our class widened, 
and a man’s practical work accepted in substitu. 
tion for some or even all of the examination work ; 
so long as it was definitely ascertained that the 
conception and details were entirely his own. 

But, knowing the educational value of prepara- 
tion for the examination, and remembering the 
constant emphasis hitherto placed upon it by the 
leaders of the R.I.B.A. and the Provincial 
Societies, we are bound to insist that it is (1) 
unfair to such examined men, (2) derogatory to 
the dignity and consistency of the Institute, and 
(3) unworthy of the candidates, as architects and 
gentlemen, to bring about this unseemly scramble 
for easy entrance to the Institute. 

We are informed that “ the By-laws allow this.’” 
We admit it ; but the By-laws also allow the means 
of protest—the demand for a poll of the Institute, 
In demanding this, and for the whole of the candi- 
dates, we have acted on principle only ; and we 
earnestly hope our action will not cause any 
injustice to the Associates in the nomination list. 

We are further told that “the close time will 
expire in a year from now; cannot things be 
allowed to take their course’’? This we would 
gladly have done ; but our information shows that 
due care is not exercised by the Council in their 
nominations, We must protest, and have already 
effectively protested, against the official nomina - 
tion of men who hope by the Fellowship to obtain 
that entrance to the Institute which they have 
signally failed to obtain as Associates, or of men 
whose practice is chiefly connected with Estate 
Agency and kindred work. 

One other remark in conclusion, Of the present 
members of the R.I.B.A. Council, we find that 
more than 75 per cent. have at some time qualified 
as Associates. No further argument is needed ; 
the Council has itself fully justified our contention. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting of Leeds 


Associates, W. G. Smirsson, Chairman, 
FrepK. Musto, Secretary. 
Leeds, Feb. 21. 


Srr,—I must beg leave to say a few words on 
behalf of the London men, in reply to Mr. Musto’s 
letter. 

I number among my friends a good many 
Associates who are by no means indifferent to the 
course of events during the last year or so, and I 
think I shall do no injustice to the majority of 
the London Associates when I say that it is an 
excess of discretion, rather than a lack of valour 
or conviction, that prevents their openly joining 
their provincial comrades and presenting 
united front. 

It is undoubtedly the opinion of a great many 
of us that the present policy of the Council is a 
mistaken one, inimical to the best interests of the 
Institute and derogatory to the dignity of the 
Fellowship ; but few have, or can have, the 
opportunity of taking part in an ordinary election, 
and fewer still, it is to be feared, can afford, here 
in London, to be publicly identified with the 
whole-hearted action of the provinces, with its 
attendant risk of forfeiting the goodwill of their 
elders. 

Nevertheless, a very strong current of opinion 
undoubtedly exists even in London ; and as the 

uestion seems now likely to be brought to a 
Sasiee issue, the opinion of the majority wil} 
doubtless be ascertained, and the future policy 
of the Council ordered accordingly. “ 

Percivat W. Hawxrss. 
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THE SOANE MEDALLION PRIZE DESIGN, 

Srr,—It may interest your readers if you can 
add the following particulars as to the author of 
this scholarly, beautiful, and masterly design for 
Lord Bacon's Ideal Palace, 

Mr. W. S. George is the son of an architect 
practising at Ashton-under-Lyne, After training 
in his father’s office, he obtained a Lancashire 
County Council Scholarship in art, and was 
awarded a Royal Exhibitionship by the Board of 
Education, He entered the yal College of 
Art in 1901 and obtained the travelling student- 
ship in architecture of the College in 1903, 

he interest and charm of Mr, George’s draughts- 
manship can be estimated from the plates that 
you published last week. Brresrorp Pire, 

Royal College of Art, Feb, 21. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 

Srr,—Many of your readers will, I think, be 
interested in having particulars of the Saxon 
Snell Prize. 

This Prize was founded to encourage Improve- 
ments in the Construction or Adaptation of 
Sanitary Appliances, and is to be awarded by the 
Council of The Royal Sanit Institute at inter- 
vals of three years, the — ing provided by a 
le ueathed to the Institute for this purpose 
ngs Ayn Henry Saxon Snell, F LBA. 

The Prize consists of 501, and a medal of the 
Institute, and is offered in the year 1906 for an 
Essay on “Suggestions for Improvements in 
Sanitary Appliances for use in Workmen's 
Dwellings and Labourers’ Cottages under the 
varying conditions of Water Supply and Drainage 





usually obtaining in Towns and Villages.” 
E. Wuire WALLIs, 
Secretary. 


THE PURPLE PATCH. 

Srr,—In the course of your very kind notice 
of the Purple Patch in your last issue you refer 
to a “delightful mock-mediwval”’ headpiece, 
This illustration was made from a very careful 
tracing of Mr. Eliot Hodgkin’s reproduction of the 
original woodcut, which is perfectly genuine ; 
the text also is a careful transcript, except in the 
matter of “long S’s,” which are unfortunately 
lacking in our fount of Kd I think this slight 
correction is due to Mr. Hodgkin (whose name 
was quoted in the article), as he is one of the 
leading English authorities on early typography. 

G, F, BuackBurNneE DaNIELL, 
One of the Editors, Purple Patch. 

*.* Evidently we overlooked the prefatory 
remarks above the drawing, which we took to be 
head-piece of the article. It was, as Mr. Pleydell 
said of Dominie Sampson, “a curiosity worth 
preservering.”—Eb. 





WEST WALTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
S1r,—I should befobliged if you would allow 
me to ask through your columns if any of your 
correspondents can inform me whether the ground 
plan of West Walton Church, Norfolk, has been 
ublished in any book, and, if so, where it is to be 
ound, BeRnaRD J, McApam. 


La 
he 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

A MEETING of the Court of Common Council 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday, last week, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. 

Street Improvements.—On the recommendation 
of the Improvements and Finance Committee, 
it was agreed to serve notices to acquire so much 
of the premises of 117 and 120, Fleet-street, and 
33, Throgmorton-street, as is required for the 
improvement of those thoroughfares, and that 
2,800. should be offered for the last-named 
premises. The same committee also submitted 
arrangements, which the Court adopted, with 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for acquiring their 
freehold interest in the ground needed for the 
improvement of Giltspur-street for the sum of 
2,2211., and with Messrs, Blessey for the freehold 
of the land required to widen the public way in 
front of 2 and 3, Warwick-lane, for 2,000I, 

Heating of the Library.—-The Library Committee 
were authorised to carry out an improvement of 
the heating apparatus in the library at a cost not 
exceeding 1001, 


—— <> 


The Student’s Column. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND 
USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHITECTS. —VIL 


SHort Curs to Darvistoy. 








HE process of division can be much 
simplitied by various devices, gener- 
ally similar to those explained in the 
tWOo Preceuing arlicies. 
Contracted Method 
where the numbers to be dealt 





li ‘tees 










wit ntain several decimals, the process of 
division can be onsiderably abbreviated without 


affecting the substantial ae of the result, 
as the quotient can be obtained correctly to a 
reasonable number of decimal 

Rule.—The contracted method consists in 
cutting off a _ at the right-hand of the 
divisor after each new figure has been obtained 
in the quotient ; but carrying any peg fur- 
nished by mental multiplication of figures 
rejected from the divisor, and adding | to the 
figure carried if the next figure of the mental 
product has the value of 5 or more. 

In the following examples the numbers are 
the same as those used in Examples (1) to (3) 
in Article V., p. 147. 

















Example (1): Divide 512°2122045 by 58°645 so 
that the quotient shall be correct to four places 
of decimals, 

Contracted Method. Method. 
58645 )5122122945(87341 58°645)5122122045(87341 

469160 ==8°7341 469160 =38°7341 
43052 430522 
41052 410515 
2000 200079 
1759 175935 
241 241444 
235 234580 
“6 63645 
_ a 58645 
x 10000 


As the result is not uired to contain more than 
four decimals, we reject figures 2, 9, 4, 5 in the 
dividend, and HF acaneg as follows :— 

Line (1).—Multiply the divisor by 8 to obtain the 

from 5612212, 


uct 469160, which is su 

ving the remainder 43052, 

Line (2).—Reject the t-hand 5 in the divisor and 
divide into 48052, Multiplying 5864 by 7 take the 
cancelled 5 into account mentally, thus 5 x 7 = 35; 
then as 5 is to be taken as 10, carry 4 instead of 3 to 
the product of 4 x 7, making that individual uct 
4+ (4 x 7) = 32. Consequently the 2 is 
and the 3 carried to the next multiplication in the same 
line, The oe cane is continued in the usual way until 
41052 is obtained, this being subtracted from 43052, 
leaving 2000 as remainder. 

Line (3).—Reject the figure 4 in the divisor, multiply 
586 by 3, carry 1 from the mental multiplication of 
two rejected fi , and as in Line (2) to obtain 
1759, which taken from leaves 241. 

Line (4),—Reject 6 in the divisor, multiply 58 by 4, 
carrying over 3 from the mental multiplication of the 
— rejected from the divisor. Proceed as before, 
° ng the remainder 6. 

Line (5).—Cancel 8 in the divisor, multiply by 1 
owurng over 1, the value of the rejected _—_ 

The last figure in the quotient is 1, the required 
answer, after insertion of the decimal, being 8°7341. 

By the preceding example it is demonstrated 
that the contracted method is quite as suitable 
for practica! purposes as the ordinary process, 
while the saving of time and space is too obvious 
to require comment. 

As in the converse process of multiplication 
we can adopt the contracted system for the 
treatment of large whole numbers in cases 
where minute accuracy in the units, tens, 
hundreds, or thousands places is not of import- 


ance. 
The Italian Method. 


This method of abbreviation has the effect of 
shortening the process of division, while still 
permitting exact results to be obtained. Instead 
of writing down the various products, and the 
difference between these products and the 
lines immediately above these, it is only neces- 
sary to record the difference between the 
separate figures of each product and the figures 
over them. 

It is certain that familiarity with the Italian 
method enables the operator to diminish the 
mental — 9 oy for the performance of 
@ given division sum by a very la rtion, 
because the complete calseistion of the mpaiehe 
products of the divisor by each digit in the 
quotient is not necessary. 

Ezample (4): Divide 6843580648 by 7324, 


The following are the workings by the Italian 
and the ordinary method :— _— — 


Italian Method. Ordinary Method, 
7324)6843580648(934404 7324)68435: 48(934404 
“so 65916 
25198 se 
oo 25198 
32260 21972 
29646 "32260 
--— 29296 
35048 oueute: 
— 29646 
5752 29296 
35048 
29206 
5762 


The process is conducted as follows 


! 
45 — 36 = 9, which is the first figure to be e 
has to be carried to the next product 2 .') 
== 22, which taken from the sum of 3 and 
~22= 1, this again being the 
r borrowed is Carried 


, and this from 68 we are left with 2 (..%. 
figure of Fey enh 2519. Repetition of ppl 
process for the other figures of the dividend gives th 
quotient 934,404 with 1 8752 as remainder, ' 
mode of dealing with the figures is t 
instead of subtracting the figures in ascertaining tte 


differences, 
Thus :— 
(4x 9) + 9-45 (carry 4 
ster giiee crs 
) az carry 3 
Stxj+eme 
The figures printed in italics t t 
of the quotient and those in thick-faced tree ft 
stitute first line of differences. : 
The other figures in the quotient and the lines of 


of the working with that und 
ergo system vg be a to indicate 
) & saving of time can fected 
using the Italian method. icra 


Simplified Method by Reduction of the Terms 


‘ommon Measure, 
or G. C. M.) of the two numbers, considershi 


simplification of division can frequent! 
quently be 


e 

Even if the determination of the G. C. M. 
would not repay the trouble involved, time can 
often be sayed by using a smaller common 
measure which can be ascertained by inspection. 

Thus we have available two variations of the 
same principle, which is illustrated in the 
following examples :— 

——_ 1): Divide 3072 by 108. 

Here iM C, M, = 12, and the process of reduction 
and division is :— 

12)108 3072 
9 


)256 


B44 
Example (2): Divide 1285 by 35, 
Here both numbers are evidently divisible by 5, 
Hence we have 
5)35 1285 


7287 
s071 
Division by Certain Numbers. 

To divide any three-figure whole number by 11. 
Rule.—In any three-figure whole number in 
which the second digit is equal to the sum of the 
first and third digits, the first and third digits 
represent the quotient of the number after 


dividing by 11. 
Ezample (1) :— 
792 + 11= 72 
242 + 11 = 22 
341 + 11 = 31 
110 + 11= 10 


Note.—The same principle can be applied 
conveniently to the division of some three-igure 
and four-figure numbers by multiples of 11, as 
demonstrated by the following examples :— 


' A little practice will enable the user to deal 
with suitable numbers in this way, even when 
figures have been carried from one place to 
another. 
To divide any whole number by 11:25, 112°, 
1125, and so on. 
Rule.—From the number subtract one-ninth 
of that number, and by a decimal point mark 
off from the right- end of the result one, 
two, or more figures, according as the integral 
part of the divisor represents tens, hundreds, 
and so on. 

: Divide 72543 by 11°25. 
sont: Ney 8 


8060°33 

64482°66 — 6448°266 
To divide any whole number by 12°5, 125, 
1250, and 89 on, : 
Rule.—Multiply the number by 8, and mark 
off by a decimal point as many from the 
right-hand end of the number so obtained as 
there are figures in the integral part of ‘“e 
divisor. 





bedtat the . MMOL b660 be toe diew my line te 
the digits necessary to ex & Lumber greater on on 
divisor, In this dno - the line extends below the 
Rgcres ON450. My INSpection the ust Heure in tas 
quotient la evidently 9 (re nting ¥O00,000), Then, as 
4 =x O= 36, we have to net 54 from 6, bud as this 
cannot be done we borrow 4 (eepresenting 40) and get | 









Beample (3): Divite 1808 by 12°. 
° 
AWOR44 oe SRO8-44 
To divide any whole number by 153, boo” 
1333°3, and 40 on. 
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__-From the number subtract one-fourth 

Rw each od and bya decimal point mark off 

ps the right-hand end of the result, one, two, 

figures according a8 the integral part 


re 
of the divisor represents tens, hundreds, and 


so on. 
, (4): Divide 72543 by 13°3. 
Bsomple ( 4)72543 
18135°75 


5407-25 = 5440°725 
To divide any whole number by 14-2857, 
142'857, 1428°57, and ao on. 
Rule.—Multiply the number by 7, and mark 


by a decimal point as many figures from the 
pote ate end of the number so obtained as 


there are figures in the integral part of the 
divisor. 
Example (5) : Sete ee by 14°2857. 


507801 = 5078°01 

To divide any whole number by 15, 150, 1500, 
and 80 on. 

Rule.—From the number subtract one-third 
of that number, and by a decimal point mark 
off from the ve end of the result, one, 
two, or more = according as the divisor 
represents tens, hundreds, and so on. 

Example (6) : Divide 72543 by 15, 

3)72543 
24181 
48362 = 4836°2 : 

To divide any whole number by 16°6, 166°6, 
1666°6, and #0 on, 

Rule.—Multiply the number by 6, and by a 
decimal point mark off from the right-hand end 
of the result one, two, or more figures according 
as the integral part of the divisor represents 
tens, hundreds, and so on. 

Example (7): Divide 72543 by 16°, 

72543 


435258 — 4352°58 
To divide any whole number by 25. 
Rule.—Multiply the number by 4, and mark 
off by a decimal point the two right-hand 
figures of the number so obtained. 
Example (8) : ae by 25. 





290172 = 2001°72 
Re 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Cuurcu, TorrennamM,—The Lord Mayor laid 
the foundation-stone of the permanent Church of 
St. Philip the Apostle, South Tottenham, the 
building being intended to supersede an iron 
mission church in Philip-lane, connected with 
Holy Trinity, Tottenham, Accommodation for a 
congregation of 750 will be afforded by the new 
church, which will be built in brick and stone by 
Dove Brothers, from Mr, J. K. Cutts’s designs, | 

Roman CatHotio Caurce, REapinc.—The 
new Church of St, William, in Upper Redlands- 
road, Reading, was opened recently, The church 
will, when completed,’ 90 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide, with seating capacity for 450 persons, but 
until sufficient money is raised the erection of the 
sanctuary will remain in abeyance, and a building 
63 ft. long by 24 ft, wide, capable of holding 200 
persons, has been erected. The architects are 
the Rev, Canon A, J. C, Seoles and Mr. G. Ray- 
ment, of Basingstoke, The church is built of 
red brick with stone facings, The builder is 
Mr. W. Hawkins, Reading, — 

Pre POSED UHURCH, BURNLEY,—The new Church 
of St. Cuthbert is to be built in Townley-street, 
Burnley-lane. The plan is the usual one of nave 
with north and south aisles, chancel, south 
: spel, and vestries, the organ being in the north 
chancel aisle, The west wall of the nave is seg- 

‘in form 80 a8 to provide a baptistry, and 
ie south-west corner a bell turret rises. Two 
porches on the south side give access the 
Shurch, and there is an em mey exit on the 

“ix arches on each side divide the nave 
neel from the aisles and chapel, and carry 
rstory walls, which are pierced with lancet- 
‘el windows, The nave and aisles accom- 
r.. 490, the chapel 42, and the chancel 40, 
, ‘8 are to be faced inside and out with 

n red plastic bricks, having external 

' Cullingworth stone and internal dreas- 

ite Hollington stone, All the roofs are 
wrought pitch-pine, open timbered, 

and felted, and covered with north 
“ates. The floors in the nave and 

. " mete and boarde under the seate 

! fags in the Pacsages, the chance! and 

— ws wi asie end wood blocks 

The designs are by Mr. K. &, 
vhitect, Manchester, | 


ment 


at t 





Cuurca Restoration, Huntincrretp.—The 
restoration of Huntingfield Church, which was 
commenced: some ten years ago, has now been 
completed, - The work has been executed by the 
contractor, Mr. Robert Etheridge, of Fressingfield, 
and the maso by Mr. Perfitt, of Harleston, 
from plans and designs and under the supervision 
of Mr, C, H. Lohr, architect, of London and 
Leicester. 

ScHoo., HaNwELL.—A new school has just been 
opened at Oaklands-road, Hanwell. The Oak- 
lands-road School affords accommodation for 
1,143 scholars—viz., senior mixed department, 
388; junior mixed d ent, 388; infants 
department, 367, The school is arranged in a 
iat Hon eo ie oe .~- and 4 
separate buildi or infants, epartment 
has a central hall and classrooms. There 
are also lavatories, teachers’-rooms, store-rooms, 
ete,, on the mezzanine floors. The buildings 
are heated by hot water and open fi . 
The floors are fireproof, being constructed with 


concrete on steel girders. Each va ye Hoven has 
two entrances, and the senior mixed department 
has two staircases, Two cloakrooms are provided 
for each department, The exte walls 
= — stock Bye and the roofs are 
cov with slates, e pla: unds are large, 
and will be paved with Pant om tar, and have 
two covered shelters, A caretaker’s house is 
ig sone The contract price is 18,250/, Mr. 

. Pywell is the architect. 

Scnoot, Carter Kwynowre, SHeEerrizitp.—A 
new school has been erected at the junction of 
Carter Knowle-road and Bannerdale-road for 
Sheffield Education Committee. The school will 
accommodate 300 infants, and 400 older boys and 
girls, It is arranged on the central hall principle. 
The hall measures 84 ft. by 30 ft., and is divided 
by sliding screens, Around it are twelve class- 
rooms, varying in size from 25 ft. by 24 ft. to 25 ft. 
by 22 ft. The whole of the buildings are heated 
with a low-pressure hot water apparatus, The 
site, being a sloping one, cookery and manual 
centres are provided on the low level, each d : 
ment affording accommodation for ten of 
forty — All the classrooms are at least 14 ft. 

igh, and an area of 10 superficial feet is allowed 
for each child. The total outlay on the school has 
been 15,2201, The site covers two acres (one of 
which is devoted to playgrounds), and there is 
space for the erection of another department in 
ease of need. The building has been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Holmes & Watson, 
architects, Sheffield. 

Scnoot, West CaLpsr, Giascow.—Gavieside 
School, which has been reconstructed and en- 
larged by the West Calder School Board, was 
opened on the 12th inst, The boys’ and girls’ 
entrances and five class-rooms, giving accommoda- 
tion for about 280 scholars, are grouped round 
thrée sides of a central hall, and each apartment 
opens directly off it. Two teachers’ rooms and 
the boys’ and girls’ cloak-rooms and lavatories 
form the remaining side of the hall, and look 
towards the front. The cost of the new work 
is about 1,7501., and the architect is Mr, William 
Baillie, Glasgow. 

Rattway Mission Hatz, Saritsscury.—The 
foundation-stones of a new mission hall have 
just been laid in Devizes-road, Salisbury. The 
work is being carried out from designs prepared 
by Mr. A, C, Bothams, architect. 

Hospitat EXTENSION, MansFIELD.—The 
memorial-stones were recently laid of the exten- 
sions which are being made to the Mansfield 
Hospital. The scheme provides for a ward 
capable of containing twenty-six additional beds, 
as well as extra kitchen accommodation and rooms 
for the augmented staff. Mr. R. F. Vallance is 
the architect of the work, the estimated cost of 
which is 6,600l. 

County Museum, Lirxcoitn.—The conversion 
of the building known as the Grey Friary, at 
Lincoln, into a county museum has just been 
completed, The Grey Friary is a building of 
two stories, and forms a small portion of what was 
once a complete monastic establishment, erected 
in the first half of the XIIIth century, The 
architects who have been responsible for the con- 
version of the building (Messrs. Watkins & Son), in 
their report to the Corporation, state that the 
original roof,still remains intact over the eastern 
end of the main building. It consists of trussed 
rafters, with semi-circular trusses to each pair. 
The rooms are well lighted and heated, and the 
structure well arranged for its purpose, while its 
ancient character has been preserved. 

Newrorrt Lunatic Asytum, CAERLEON, Mon. 
—The new asylum for the county borough of 
Newport, situate at Caerleon, has just beer. 
opened. The buildings, with their equipment 
and furniture, will cost 116,0001,, and roads and 
bridges represent about 6,000/, The laying-out 

of the grounds and fencing, architect's commission, 
clerk of the works’ salary, legal costs, and miscel- 
laneous expenditure not yet completed are 
estimated at 17,0001, bringing the total estimated 





expenditare to 155,0001, The accommodation 
provded is for 368 patients, with administration 
offices sufficient for 500 patiente, thus enabling 
iwe farther blocks of buildings for patients to be 
erected without requirmg any addition to the 


administrative block, The architect for the 
buildings was Mr. A. J. Wood, of London, the 
contractors Messrs. John Linton & Co. (Limited), 
of Newport, and the clerk of works Mr. W. B. 
Partington, The Borough Engineer (Mr. R. H. 
Haynes) carried out the diversion of road and the 
construction of a new bridge over the Creat 
Western Railway. The blocks for patients are 
two stories in height, those nearest the centre 
being allotted to sick and infirm cases, and con- 
sisting of a ward for 30 patients on each floor. 
The next block is desi for 35 epileptic and 
35 quiet chronic cases, the epileptics being accom- 
modated in a ward on the ground floor and the 
uiet chronics in a similar ward on the first floor. 
ext this is the recent and acute block, com- 
= wege a ward for 27 patients on either floor. 
© future extensions will consist of a block 
beyond the recent and acute on each side for 
working patients, that on the female side being 
contiguous to the laundry, and that on the male 
side adjacent to the workshops. The asylum is 
so designed that these additional blocks may 
be added without in any way disturbing the 
tients or interfering with the working of the 
institution, The official block is placed centrally 
to the south of the administrative offices. The 
great fall in the ground from back to front would 
not admit of this block being placed to the north, 
the position recommended by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, It is a two-story building, containing 
on the ground floor committee room, receiving 
room, photographic studio, etc. The w 
floor is allotted to the assistant medical officer and 
the matron, their quarters being quite separate 
and reached by different staircases. On the male 
side, in close proximity to the site for the future 
block for working patients, are the workshops. 
They comprise shops for shoemakers, tailors, 
upholsterers, carpenters, plumbers, painters and 
glaziers, bricklayers’ shed, foreman’s office, etc, 
The boiler-house block is placed to the east of the 
workshops, and contains, in addition to the 
‘boiler-house, coal stores, electric plant room, 
battery-room, pump-room, engineers’ shop, 
office, etc. The blocks for attendants and nurses 
are placed in the usual position east and west of 
the administrative offices. They include the 
necessary mess and recreation rooms on the 
ground floor, the upper floor being allotted to 
night nurses and domestics on the female side 
and to night attendants on the male side. The 
buildings. are lighted throughout by electricity, 
the current being generated in the institution. 
Electric fire-alarms, tell-tales, bells, and tele- 
hones are installed throughout the buildings. 
ire-alarms are provided in each ward and section 
of the building. In addition to the two means 
of exit provided from each ward ample precau- 
tions have been taken in case of fire, both the 
interior and exterior of the building being com- 
manded by hydrants of the latest type. The 
following detached buildings are provided in 
addition to the main asylum :—Chapel, mortuary, 
farm buildings, six cottages for staff, two entrance 
lodges, cottage for bailiff, and garden buildings. 

WorkMEn’s Institute, YnysHir.—The new 
workmen’s hall and institute at Ynyshir was 
opened on the 3rd inst. The building is of native 
stone and, in addition to the hall, contains a 
library, billiard-rooms (two tables), a committee- 
room, providing seating accommodation for 200 
people, games rooms for boys, a gymnasium, 
and a large reading-room. The institute will be 
provided with its own electricity and gas. The 
electric plant was supplied by Messrs. Clay Bros., 
Cardiff ; the suction gas plant by Messrs. William 
Grice & Co. ; and the heating apparatus by Messrs. 
Stoll & Co., of Oldham. The contractor was Mr. 
David Richards, Ynyshir, and the architect Mr. 
E, Williams, Cardiff. The cost was 7,900/. 

Free Liprary, CHELMSFOoRD.—The Chelmsford 
Free Library and Reading Room, Museum, and 
School of Art were opened recently by Lady 
Rayleigh. The building consists of a central 
block, with two wings. On the ground floor 
are the entrance-hall, librarian’s and curator’s 
offices, the library and reading-room, and the 
museum and museum library. The school of 
art occupies the whole of the first floor, and above 
are astore-room and caretaker’s apartments. The 
cost-of the work, including the site, was about 8,0002, 
Mr, Cuthbert Brown is the Borough Surveyor, 

Prorosep Hosprran Extension, MIDDLES- 
BROUGH.—At a meeting of the council of the 
North Ormesby Hospital, Middlesbrough, on the 
9th inst., Mr. J. M. Bottomley, architect, reported 
that the proposed addition, to be known as the 
Elizabeth Brown wing, would cost 6,0001., and 
the alterations to existing buildings he estimated 
would cost 1,375. After some discussion it 
was decided to carry out the improvements, 
omitting the staircase and lift, with approaches, 
estimated at 5001, the amount to be expended 
thus being 6,875. 

Lrprary, Cartron.—A new free library was 
opened at Carlton on the 10th inst. The building 
contains a newspaper and magazine room, lending 
and reference departments, recreation-room, and 
librarian's-toom, There is also lavatory accom- 
modation, The exterior of the building it of 
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not know what their ex in London 
was, but in the north Act had proved 


to be the most prolific Act for litigation of 
any he knew, and it had been a gold mine to 
lawyers. The success of the Federation 
depended upon the associations, and he 
hoped they would all pull together in one 
direction. They should not let London or 
provincial jealousy spring up t them ; 
unity was what they wanted. The Federa- 
tion was doing its best to organise the 
various associations throughout the country, 
but there were numbers of large ve 
whom they could not draw into the fold, and 
it was a shame that these men should not 
help them, seeing that they benefited from 
the work of the Federation. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams, L.C.C., then 
proposed “The Architects and Surveyors.’ 
The architectural profession was one of the 
most noble in the country. A good deal had 
been heard lately about Imperialists, but 
who were really the great ge soo but 
the architects?’ What would London and 
other great cities be but for architects ?—and 
yet how miserable were their rewards! In 
other professions, particularly the legal 
profession, there were great rewards 
for its followers, but these were wanting in 
the architectural profession because architects 
had their heart and soul in their work and 
had not taken that interest in the legislation 
of the Government to make it possible to 
secure those adequate rewards for their own 
profession. He advised architects to seek 
more seats in the House of Commons. He 
did not think there was any profession more 
harassed in this country at the present time 
that the architectural profession. They had 
to face Building Acts here, amendments, by- 
laws, sub-by-laws there, and such bodies as 
borough councils, guardians, etc., everywhere. 
As to the Building Act, he had repeatedly 
urged that what was wanted was not an 
amendment of the Act, but a codification of 
the Acts in such a form that one could easily 
know what was desired. Instead of that one 
had to turn to an amendment which referred 
to an amendment, which in turn referred to 
&@ previous amendment. He believed the 
London County Council tried to do what was 
right in the interests of London, but he urged 
upon them to remember that the people they 
should go to to assist them in any piece of 
legislation were those who knew most about 
the matter. Every town had a right to con- 
trol the building work which went on around 
it, but a great deal depended on the way the 
control was exercised, and upon that sweet 
reasonableness in administration which was so 
necessary and yet so often absent. He 
believed in the entente in everything, 
even in the building trade. As to the 
attempt to Americanise the building trade 
of London, he warned everyone to 
discourage that system. What we wanted 
was the old system brought up-to-date; 
the architect te create, and the builder 
to carry out. As to the surveyors, it was a 
most unhappy state of affairs when there was 
no quantity surveyor on a large job. Litiga- 
tion was avoided where a quantity surveyor 
was engaged, and the quantity surveyor, 
though a new institution, had come to stay. 
As to district surveyors, he was opposed to 
doing anything which would destroy the 
position and independence of the district 
surveyor, whatever else might be done by 
the London County Council in the matter. 
The independent district surveyor was really 
essential as a buffer between the architect and 
builder, and the unreasonable administration 
of Acts of Parliament. He hoped that 
no architect or surveyor would be party) 
to such an outrage upon the public 
as was to be seen in Fleet-street where was 
being erected a building, the front of which 
was being treated with horrid plaques of 
colour; to prevent such an outrage, further 
powers should be granted even to the 
London County Council. As to the visit of 
the London County Council to Paris, what 
he had noticed was that in Paris art led 
the way before commerce, whereas in London. 
unfortunately, commerce came first and art 
afterwards. He was afraid that London 
would never be what Paris is, for difficulties 
were in the way, but with the rising genera- 
tion of architects everything was possible— 
even a new London County Council hall. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, who responded for the 
architects, said that it was remarkable that, 








while he was constantly meeting people who 
told him all about the canons of architec- 
ture, and where he was wrong, and all the 
details about it, they never a man tell 
his lawyer where the lawyer was wrong—if 
he did, he would have to pay for it. Archi- 
tects and builders were supposed to be in 
opposite camps by those who did not know. 

here were fourteen builders in that room 
with whom he had had close relations in 
building work, and he had never had a 
quarrel with any one of them. Any feeling 
of opposition they had could be got rid of by 
the exercise of a little forbearance. In nearly 
every instance in which he had carried out 
contracts he had insisted on a good arbitra- 
tion clause. He disliked to see an any 
specification the words: “Make all clean 
and perfect.” It was a most foolish expres- 
sion, and the man who put it in did not 
know what he wanted. It really meant that 
the builder must do what he had forgotten to 
tell him to do. As a rule they did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the very great necessity 
there was for them to try and get more 
sympathy in the interpretation of what they 
wanted done by the builder. He had never 
seen a good design on paper which would not 
be seriously impaired by bad building, and 
he had never seen a bad design which was 
so bad on paper that it would not be 
materially improved and given character to 
by sound and good building, and in that lay 
what he called the true art of building. As 
to the recent depressed state of the building 
trade, he hoped things would soon brighten 


up. 

Pr. G. Corderoy briefly replied for the 
surveyors. 

The remaining toast was “Our Guests,” 
suitably proposed by Mr. Alex. Ritchie, J.P., 
C.C., and acknowledged by Mr. G. Hubbard. 

—__—_+-@-2—_—- 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Fulham Borough Council 6,000/. for laying 
out cemetery, and 15,000/. for street improve- 
ment; Hackney Guardians 10,000/. for poor 
law purposes; Hammersmith Borough Coun- 
cil 1b oir. for electric lighting; Wandsworth 
Borough Council 5,850/. for street improve- 
ments; Woolwich Borough Council 16,000, 
for baths and wash-houses, and 1,580/. for 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899, 

The Works Committee.—The Works Com- 
mittee submitted statements of works com- 
pleted during the half-year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1905. In statement I. are included 
the accounts for thirteen works, in respect of 
which complete specifications and bills of 
quantities have been prepared. The cost of 
two works has exceeded the final certificate; 
the net balance of cost below certificated 
value is 27,786, 9s. 4d., or over 10 per cent. 
Statement I. showed that the total estimated 
cost of the thirteen works was 265,103/, and 
that the actual cost was 237,3171. 
Statement III. shows the results of the 
execution of jobbing works during part of 
the year 1904.5 and of the year 1905-6. The 
cost of works executed in the year 1904-5, 
and not previously reported, is 5,474, 15s., 
and the balance of cost below schedule value 
is 1,500/. 19s., or 9 per cent. The balance of 
cost below schedule value in the case of the 
works executed in 1905-6, and now reported, 
is 190/, 6s. 3d., or 8 per cent. In their 
general observations the committee state 
that : “The total cost of the works included 
in the statements now presented does not 
represent the turnover of the department, 
because much of the expenditure on these 
works occurred previous to the half-year in 
question, while, on the other hand, much of 
the expenditure during the six months was 
upon works which are still unfinished. The 
approximate expenditure on works executed 
by the department during the half-year was 
305,000/. The expenditure in the ‘previous 
half-year, reported by us on August 1, 1905, 
was 402,300/., but this figure is hardly com- 
parable, as all indirect charges, such as those 
for plant depreciation and general and 
establishment charges, are always brought 
into account in the second half of the 
financial year. The turnover for the financial 










year 1905-6 will ly exceed the turn. 
over for the previous year. The number of 
estimated works referred to us for execution 
and not yet included in the half-yearly state. 
ments of completed works submitted to the 
Council is fifty-three (the several sections of 
Aldwych and Kingsway being regarded as 
one work), representing an eiimeiel expendi- 
ture of approximately 1,442,000/.” They 
recommended : “That the excess, amounting 
to 1481. 13s. 10d. and 5897. 14s. 1ld., of 
actual cost over final certificate in respect of 
the erection of workshops at Shoreditch 
Technical Institute and the enlargement of 
Windsor-road school respectively, be ap. 
proved.” f 

In answer to a question, Mr. Torrance, 
chairman of the committee, said that the 
committee did not want to be put in com. 
petition with the contractor. 

Mr. E. Collins said that had the work 
been put out to tender large sums of money 
might have been saved. 

r. R. A. Robinson said that there were 
many responsible contractors who could do 
the work more cheaply than the Works Com. 
mittee. That had been proved over and over 
again. The committee took its work in an 
exclusive way. When the Works Depart- 
ment was first started they were told that 
the work would be done 10 per cent. cheaper 
than if let to contractors; but not only did 
the committee fail to do that, but it did the 
work at a greater cost. 

Mr. Ward controverted these statements, 
and said that by the present system the 
responsible officers would always be able to 
wae a close estimate of the probable cost 
of work. 

The recommendation was then carried. 

Rating of Site Values.—The following 
recommendation of the Local Government, 
Records and Museums Committee was agreed 
to :—“ That a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons praying that a Bill may 
be introduced by His Majesty’s Government 
to provide for the separate assessment and 
rating of site values; that the Parliamentary 
Committee do prepare such petition; and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to the 
petition when ready.” 

Mr. H. P. Harris said the Government 
programme had been announced in the King’s 
Speech, which contained nothing about a Site 
Values Bill, and, as many of the subjects 
mentioned in that speech would not be car- 
ried into law, it was hopeless to expect that 
any measure would be carried which was not 
there mentioned. The rates would not be 
relieved by the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
which would only redistribute the pressure, 
neither would a Site Values Bill reduce the 
burden. That burden would, however, be 
relieved if the Government would carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, and he therefore moved that the 
report be referred back, with an instruction 
to the committee to approach the Government 
on the lines which he had suggested. _ 

On a division, the amendment was rejected 
by fifty-three votes to twenty-five. The 
a of the committee was there- 
upon adopted. 

eCost i Erection of Schools.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported as follows:— 

“We submitted on December 5, 1905, a report with 
reference to the preliminary plans of the ochodls 
proposed to be erected on the undermention 
sites :— = 

i i eas mn-l : New school for 798 
chiideea’ tases yuliding total estimated - 
of erecting school, ineluding furniture, possible 
extras, plans, supervision, ete, 20,332/., equivalent 
to 251. 93. 6d. a place: estimated cost of building 
only, 18.7001., equivalent to 231. 8s. 7d. a place. 

(ii.) Wandsworth—Fountain-road : New school 'r 
840 children, two-story building for boys and sen 
one story for infants; total estimated cost of erect 
ing school, including furniture, possible extras, 
plans, supervision, etc., 21,4141, equivalent 4 
251. 98. 1d. a place; re a building only, 
ag itty uticnety- Wephainees eae : New school vi 
804 children, three one-story buildings; total est 
mated cost of erecting school, including furniture, 
ce ay eh me aati 
pes maga 18,0851, equivalent to 22]. 9s. Xl. 8 


lace. yee 
Pv.) Poplar—Janet-sfreet : School for the rn 
modation of sixty mentally defective children; to 
estimated cost of the building, 3,782], . ok il 
We then recommended that estimates in respec th 
the preparation of working drawings, etc., wi Oo 
had submitted by the Finance Committee 
respect of these schools should be AB Aap inns 
Council, after some discussion, poned the more 
sideration of this recommendation, our choir 
undertaking that an inquiry should be made hers 
the cost of erecting public elementary schools Wie 
a view to ascertaining whether it would be pos 
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to effect any economies in the matter of school 


building. reports from the architect 
ve by which bave been sent to the 


(Education’, and which we think will 


members of the Council, il So far however as 
we of interest to the Councit. ’ y 

be Fave inquired, the cost of erecting schools does 
not appear to be excess pa cecasions considered 

The late authority on tile to eflect any reduction 
as to whether } uit Pig schools the last occasion 
in. the cots phe question then arose upon observa- 
See ede hairman of the Croydon School 
tions made by the Gimopening of the Portland-road 
Board upon the ublic Kg vged t buildi (ex: 
school, to the effect that TO had been. 13t.. 11 
clusive of site and furniture) — . ag 
place, a3 against a cost of 261, 10s. 301. 15s. 4d. 

two Londen schools. i ‘ 
"te order that @ comparigon ~ 1 a, nee 
between two schools, where the con ‘dentin P cet 
ning, etc., were as nearly as , 
Invicta-road school, Westcom k (Greenwich), 

wicta-roa , D rent ‘ i 
was taken as correspondin air yn Sere 
arrangement and size with that of the Portland- 
road school, Croydon, The Portland-road school. 
which was erected in 1902, accommodates 1,310 
children, the cost of which the chairman of the 
Croydon School Board was reported to have hool 
to be 13. lls. 8d. a place. The Snviete-road school, 
which was built in 1898, has 965 places, and cost 
20. 7s. 4d. a place. The graded portion of both 
schools consists of a two-story building, the infants 
being accommodated in & separate one-story build- 
ing. A comparison was made, item by item, of 
the various branches of the work done at these 
schools, and a very full examination was made of 
materials, quantities, and prices. The sub-com- 
mittee which then reported arrived at the conclusion 
that the facts before them showed ‘‘ that, having 
regard to the accommodation provided and the 
character of that accommodation, and the conditions 
under which the London School Board are required 
to work, the London Board have had their work 
done quite as cheaply at Invicta-road as the Croydon 
Board at their Portland-road school.” : 

In the course of the inquiry it wag ascertained 
that it was cheaper to build a school in two 
separate blocks, consisting of a two-floor building 
for the graded school and a one-floor building for 
the infants’ department, than in a single block of 
three or four floors. This was accounted for by the 
fact that, although, in the case of a three-story 
building there is a saving in having to provide one 
roof only instead of two, this saving is more than 
counterbalanced by the additional 
greater thickness of brickwork required for the 
walls, the extra cost of the scaffolding to the upper 
floors, and the cost of hoisting joists and girders to 
a great height, etc. In planning new London County 
Council elementary schools, this practice is adopted 
wherever the site Is of sufficient size for the purpose. 

As regards the question of the estimated cost of 
the buildings referred to above, it should be pointed 
out that the three new schools (i.) (ii.) and (iii.) have 
been planned for future enlargement (the accommoda- 
tion of the complete school being given below), and 
provision is made in the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates now under consideration for the building of 
halls of sufficient size for the schools when enlarged, 
it being impossible to enlarge the halls after they 
have been erected and the building planned for 
the specified accommodation. The cost for the Lawn- 
lane school also includes a provision for the erection, 
with the first portion of the school, of the cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and teachers’ rooms uired for 
the complete school; in the plans of the Fountain- 
road school, additional staircases for the complete 
sthool are included for boys and girls, and in the 
case of the infants’ school, additional cloakrooms, 
lavatories, etc. As regards the Franciscan-road 
school, the cloakrooms and lavatories for the com- 
plete school are included in the plans and estimates. 
ein provision for future requirements, while it 
dds to the initial cost, is really a considerable 
saving to the Council, as when the additional class- 
amg are erected the cost is about 7/. 10s. a place. 

le architect’s (Education) estimates for the cost of 
buildings only in each case, calculated on the accom- 
modation of the complete school, are as follows :— 


Accommo- 


Board, however, did not see their way to furnish the 
Council with these particulars, but suggested that 
if inquiry were made of the authorities im question 
no doubt they would be willing to supply the in- 
formation necessary to assist the Council in its 
inquiry. Acting upon this suggestion we have com- 
municated with the undermentioned authorities 
asking them whether they would be goud enough 
to furnish particulars as to the cost and accommoda- 
tion of any school recently erected under their 
jurisdiction, and to lend the Council the plans and 
specification of any such sch Boroughs of 
imbledon, H and East Ham, County 
Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, County 
Borough of West Ham, Urban District Councils of 
Chiswick and Willesden. ; 
_ This information will give a basis for a fuller 
investigation of the question, and, although at the 
moment we are convinced that the Council should 
ee upon the lines at or laid down, the 
‘ouncil may be assured that the question will con- 
tinue to engage our serious attention, and that we 
will not fail at once to recommend any possible 
changes in the direction of economy. = 


The committee recommended that working 
drawings, etc., be prepared. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., moved that 
the matter be referred back with a view to 
getting more information. In his opinion, 
the cost appeared to be excessive. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft seconded. 

Canon Jephson explained that one reason 
why the cost in London was so high was 
that the Council jobs had been carried out 
in cement and the school at Croydon was 
built with mortar. He had visited schools 
in Switzerland, France, and America, and he 
believed that the elementary school build- 
ings in London were the best. Whether they 
were too expensive was a matter for the 





cost of the | 





Council; but he earnestly hoped that these 
schools would be built, for they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., said that the 
difference between building in mortar and 
cement would not come to more than 10s. 
per place. The great difference between the 
cost per place needed a much more satis- 
factory explanation. 

In the course of subsequent discussion, Mr. 
Saunders said that if the Council wanted 
decent buildings, which would not spoil the 
neighbourhood and which would be carried 
out in a sanitary manner, they must not 
think of erecting them more cheaply. It was 
not right that for the sake of a few pounds 
the architectural appearance of our schools 
should be spoilt. 

The amendment was carried on a division 
by sixty-eight to fifty-one, 

Theatre, etc., Works.—Sanction was given 
to the following works :— 


Kolian Hall.—Gallery at the north end of the 
hall (Mr. W. Cave). 

His Majesty’s Theatre —Exits from orchestra, etc. 
(Messrs. Romaine-Walker & Besant). 

Holborn Empire. —Gates across the open passage- 
way from the Holborn Empire into Whetstone Park 
(Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.). | 

Royal Victor Hotel.—Alterations in connexion with 
exits (Mr. E. Stephens). 


Payment of District Surveyors by Salaries. 
—The Building Act Committee again reported 
as to the future payment of District Surveyors 
by salaries instead of fees. They stated that 


Total Estimated 


Ni A Estimated Estimated Cost including 
Name ot Geheol, | nusa Gian | Geaaen Cost of School Cost «Furniture, es 
ng Only. ace. ossible 
School, | Extras, ete. Place, 
Oe oa a (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
i.) Lawn-ls g a4 £ 4. @ } Se <¢ £s. d, 
di ibe ng AE? NH 32,380 1,111 16502 0 0 | 1417 0 | 23099 0 0 | 2015 9 
tii.) Frenclecea-reaa::.’ | Sateen 1,140 17,205 0 0 15 111 , 27,347 0 0 2319 9 
scan-road.... 76,200 1,124 14658 0 0 | 18 0 9 23511 0 0 2018 4 


In this connexion we hay 
pple thi ave had before us a letter 
from th Board of Education (November 29, 1905) 
drawing attention to the high estimated cost of 
certain hools, the preliminary plans of which have 
The. Beard crate omitted to them for approval. 
in iva wt State that the average cost per head 


ive instances works out at nearly 20/ h 
peal ar when completed for the ful ‘numbers 
Peed that there is nothing in the plans as to 


nS would raise any i i 
rege a the provision of sp gy Pann 
Whether the Cxenee and drawing; and inquire 
ber place for suueH cannot secure that the charge 
reduced. Tha the erection of new schools can be 
the cost of tat Board add that they recognise that 
higher than ding in and near London is distinctly 
vet they And thay many, other parts of the country, 


that proposed to be in i ase 
he schoola | curred in the ¢ 
subr  cH0ols, plans of which have recently been 


~ itted to them. 
r ‘ave given careful 


Matter on. as ul considerat is 
coment Several occasions, and ‘have. been “ia 
view to Obie the Board of Education with a 
the cl ining further particulars of some of 





eaper schools erected ; iti 
Whose aistricts are contigueas pene authorities 


they had carefully reconsidered their re 
posals* in the light of the criticism to which 
they had been subjected, and they desired to 
draw the attention of the Council to the 
sesame points in connexion there- 
with :— 


**(1) It was not at any time our intention to ask 
the Council to do more than approve the general 
principle of the ‘model’ scheme, and we now pro- 

se to so frame our recommendation as to make 
it quite clear that the details of our pr as 

ards the rearrangement of districts and the 
appointment of, and salaries to be paid to, new 
district surveyors will be submitted to the Council 
for its approval in each case. : 

(2) We are advised that ge by salaries, as 
proposed, will not lessen the responsibility of 
district surveyors under the London Building Acts 
or affect their status in any way. 

(3) Whether the Council decides to pay district 
surveyors by salaries or not, the prohibition of 
private practice makes it necessary to rearrange 
districts so as to provide in every case an income 
sufficient to attract competent candidates for the 


* See our issue for December 16, 1905. 


office of district surveyor, and in this connexion it 
should be noted that the order of reference to 
the Building Act Committee [paragraph A 21 (1)} 
provides that the districts are to be rearranged by 
the Committee as opportunities occur, so that the 
average of the fees received may in no case amecunt 
to than 500/. per annum. 

(4) ay in introducing payment by salaries wi 
so far as can be seen, result in increased cost, a 
we are supported in this opinion by the fact that, 
while in 1890 the cost would have been 40,638l., the 
cost had risen in 1905 to 50,748l. 

(5) There are now eight districts vacant, two 
districts where the district surveyors are not acting 
owing to ill-health (one is mentally weak) and six 
districts where the surveyors are over seventy years 
of age, so that the present time is an exceptionally 
favourable one for the introduction of a new system 
of payment. 

Having regard to the near approach of the next 
financial] year and the obvious advantage of any 
system of payment by salaries commencing at the 
beginning of the financial year, we are of opinion 
that the matter should be dealt with at the earliest 

ible moment, and with a view to members of 
the Council having before them ali possible informa- 
tion on the subject we have given instructions for 
a copy of a memorandum, prepared by our chair- 
man, answering in detail the various criticisms 
made with regard to our ee to be sent to 
each member of the Council. 

We understand that the Finance Committee are 
prepared to report on the proposals, and we recom- 
mend :— 

(a) That as from and including April 1, 1906, all 
district surveyors be paid a fixed salary by way of 
remuneration instead of fees; that the amount of 
salary to be paid to each of the present district 
surveyors be equal to the amount of the average 
of the fees received in his districts during the 
seven years ended December 31, 1905. as provided 
in sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894; and 
that the Building Act Committee do submit the 
necessary recommendations to give effect to this 
decision. a 

(b) That with regard to the existing and ail 
future vacancies the Building Act Committee do 
submit to the Council such recommendations, 
giving full particulars of their proposals in every 
case, a8 will be in general accord with the ‘ mode! 
scheme described in the report of the Building 
Act Committee, dated February 12, 1906.” 


The report of the Finance Committee was 
practically the same as their previous report, 
printed in our issue for February 5. 

The consideration of the matter 
adjourned. 

White Hart-lane Estate—Erection of Cot- 
tages on the Tower-gardens Section.—The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the tender of Mr. G. E. Pulford for the 
erection of twenty-nine first-class cottages, eight 
second-class cottages, and twenty-three third-class 
cottages for the sum of 11,415l., and the tender of 


Mr. G. D. Barns for the ereetion of three first-elass 
i cottages, and 


was. 


cottages, thirty-six second-class : 
twenty-three third-class cottages for the sum of 
10, . on the first part of the Tower-gardens 


section of the White Hart-lane estate be accepted; 
that payments to the extent_of 80 per cent. of the 
work done be made to Mr. Pulford and Mr. Barns 
in fortnightly instalments upon the architect's 
certificate, that a further 15 per cent. of the value 
be paid on the completion of each cottage, and that 
the remaining 5 per cent. be paid within ene month 
after the completion of each cottage.” 
The Council adjourned at half-past sevem 
o'clock. 
Cee 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE, 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Islington, East.t—The retention of an additiom 
in front of No, 198, Essex-road, Islington (Mr. 
W. H. Winder for Mr. T. Singlehurst).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting balconies at Nos, 93 and 
94, Long-acre, Strand, abutting upon Wilson- 
streets (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Messrs. 
Odhams, Limited).—Consent. 

Brizton.—A/ deviation from the plan approved 
for the erection of blocks of buildings on a site 
on the north-west side of Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, abutting also upon Lilford-road and 
Kenbury-street, so far as relates to an increase 
in the height of the buildings next Coldharbour- 
lane (Mr. E. E. Bird).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Buildings on the north-east 
side of Maida-vale, St. Marylebone, to abut upom 
Maida-vale and St. John’s-wood-road (Mr. V. 8S. 
Galsworthy for the Governors of Harrow School). 
—-Refused, 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 431 and 433, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Messrs. 
Matthews & Sons, Limited),—Refused. 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 435 and 437, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Meux’s Brewery 
Company, Limited).—Refused. ; 
Paddington, North.t—One story shops in front 
of Nos, 439 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware- 
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not know what their experience in London 
was, but in the north Act had proved 
to be the most prolific Act for litigation of 
any he knew, and it had been a gold mine to 
lawyers. The success of the Federation 
depended upon the associations, and he 
hoped they would all pull together in one 
direction. They should not let London or 
provincial jealousy spring up amongst them; 
unity was what they wanted. The Federa- 
tion was doing its best to organise the 
various associations throughout the country, 
but there were numbers of large employers 
whom they could not draw into the fold, and 
it was a shame that these men should not 
help them, seeing that they benefited from 
the work of the Federation. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams, L.C.C., then 
proposed “The Architects and Surveyors.” 
The architectural profession was one of the 
most noble in the country. A good deal had 
been heard lately about Imperialists, but 
who were really the greut empire-builders but 
the architects? What would London and 
other great cities be but for architects ?—and 
yet how miserable were their rewards! In 
other professions, particularly the legal 
profession, there were great rewards 
for its followers, but these were wanting in 
the architectural profession because architects 
had their heart and soul in their work and 
had not taken that interest in the legislation 
of the Government to make it possible to 
secure those adequate rewards for their own 
profession. He advised architects to seek 
more seats in the House of Commons. He 
did not think there was any profession more 
harassed in this country at the present time 
that the architectural profession. They had 
to face Building Acts here, amendments, by- 
laws, sub-by-laws there, and such bodies as 
borough councils, guardians, etc., everywhere. 
As to the Building Act, he had repeatedly 
urged that what was wanted was not an 
amendment of the Act, but a codification of 
the Acts in such a form that one could easily 
know what was desired. Instead of that one 
had to turn to an amendment which referred 
to an amendment, which in turn referred to 
&@ previous amendment. He believed the 
London County Council tried to do what was 
right in the interests of London, but he urged 
upon them to remember that the people ‘they 
should go to to assist them in any piece of 
legislation were those who knew most about 
the matter. Every town had a right to con- 
trol the building work which went on around 
it, but a great deal depended on the way the 
control was exercised, and upon that sweet 
reasonableness in administration which was so 
necessary and yet so often absent. He 
believed in the entente in everything, 
even in the building trade. As to the 
attempt to Americanise the building trade 
of London, he warned everyone to 
discourage that system. What we wanted 
was the old system brought up-to-date; 
the architect to create, and the builder 
to carry out. As to the surveyors, it was a 
most unhappy state of affairs when there was 
no quantity surveyor on a large job. Litiga- 
tion was avoided where a quantity surveyor 
was engaged, and the quantity surveyor, 
though a new institution, had come to stay. 
As to district surveyors, he was opposed to 
doing anything which would destroy the 
position and independence of the district 
surveyor, whatever else might be done by 
the London County Council in the matter. 
The independent district surveyor was really 
essential as a buffer between the architect and 
builder, and the unreasonable administration 
of Acts of Parliament. He hoped that 
no architect or surveyor would be party 
to such an outrage upon the public 
as was to be seen in Fleet-street where was 
being erected a building, the front of which 
was being treated with horrid plaques of 
colour; to prevent such an outrage, further 
powers should be granted even to the 
London County Council. As to the visit of 
the London County Council to Paris, whit 
he had noticed was that in Paris art led 
the way before commerce, whereas in London, 
unfortunately, commerce came first and art 
afterwards. He was afraid that London 
would never be what Paris is, for difficulties 
were in the way, but with the rising genera- 
tion of architects everything was possible— 
even a new London County Council hall. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, who responded for the 
architects, said that it was remarkable that, 








while he was constantly meeting people who 
told him all about the canons of architec- 
ture, and where ‘he was wrong, and all the 
details about it, they never heard a man tell 
his lawyer where the lawyer was wrong—if 
he did, he would have to pay for it. Archi- 
tects and builders were supposed to be in 
opposite camps by those who did not know. 
There were fourteen builders in that room 
with whom he had had close relations in 
building work, and he had never had a 
quarrel with any one of them. Any feeling 
of opposition they had could be got rid of by 
the exercise of a little forbearance. In nearly 
every instance in which he had carried out 
contracts he had insisted on a good arbitra- 
tion clause. He disliked to see in any 
specification the words: “Make all clean 
and perfect.” It was a most foolish expres- 
sion, and the man who put it in did not 
know what he wanted. It really meant that 
the builder must do what he had forgotten to 
tell him to do. As a rule they did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the very great necessity 
there was for them to try and get more 
sympathy in the interpretation of what they 
wanted done by the builder. He had never 
seen a good design on paper which would not 
be seriously impaired by bad building, and 
he had never seen a bad design which was 
so bad on paper that it would not be 
materially improved and given character to 
by sound and good building, and in that lay 
what he called the true art of building. As 
to the recent depressed state of the building 
trade, he hoped things would soon brighten 


up. 

Pr, G. Corderoy briefly replied for the 
surveyors. 

The remaining toast ‘was “Our Guests,” 
suitably proposed by Mr. Alex. Ritchie, J.P., 
C.C., and acknowledged by Mr. G. Hubbard. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S8.W. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Fulham Borough Council 6,000/. for laying 
out cemetery, and 15,000/. for street improve- 
ment; Hackney Guardians 10,000/. for poor 
law purposes; Hammersmith Borough Coun- 
cil 1 oir. for electric lighting; Wandsworth 
Borough Council 5,850/, for street improve- 
ments; Woolwich Borough Council 10,0000. 
for baths and wash-houses, and 1,580/. for 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899, 

The Works Committee.—The Works Com- 
mittee submitted statements of works com- 
pleted during the half-year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1905. In statement I. are included 
the accounts for thirteen works, in respect of 
which complete specifications and bills of 
quantities have been prepared. The cost of 
two works has exceeded the final certificate ; 
the net balance of cost below certificated 
value is 27,786, 9s. 4d., or over 10 per cent. 
Statement I. showed that the total estimated 
cost of the thirteen works was 265,103/, and 
that the actual cost was 237,317I. 
Statement III. shows the results of the 
execution of jobbing works during part of 
the year 1904.5 and of the year 1905-6. The 
cost of works executed in the year 1904-5, 
and not previously reported, is 5.4742. 15s., 
and the balance of cost below schedule value 
is 1,500. 19s., or 9 per cent. The balance of 


cost. below schedule value in the case of the 


works executed in 1905-6, and now reported, 
is 1907. 6s. 3d., or 8 per cent. In their 
general observations the committee state 
that : “ The total cost of the works included 
in the statements now presented does not 
represent the turnover of the department, 
because much of the expenditure on these 
works occurred previous to the half-year in 
question, while, on the other hand, much of 
the expenditure during the six months was 
upon works which are still unfinished. The 
approximate expenditure on works executed 
by the department during the half-year was 
305,000. The expenditure in the previous 
half-year, reported by us on August 1, 1905, 
was 402,300/., but this figure is hardly com- 
parable, as all indirect charges, such as ‘those 
for plant depreciation and general and 
establishment charges, are always brought 
into account in the second half of the 
financial year. The turnover for the financial 











year 1905-6 will probably exceed the tur. 
over for the previous year. The number of 
estimated works referred to us for execution 
and not yet included in the half-yearly state. 
ments of completed works submitted to the 
Council is fifty-three (the several sections of 
Aldwych and Kingsway being regarded as 
one work), representing an estimated expendi. 
ture of approximately 1,442,000/.” They 
recommended : “That the excess, amounting 
to 148/. 13s. 10d. and 5897. 14s. 11d., of 
actual cost over final certificate in respect of 
the erection of workshops at Shoreditch 
Technical Institute and the enlargement of 
Windsor-road school respectively, be ap- 
proved.” : 

In answer to a question, Mr. Torrance, 
chairman of the committee, said that the 
committee did not want to be put in com. 
petition with the contractor. 

Mr. E. Collins said that had the work 
been put out to tender large sums of money 
might have been saved. 

Mr. R. A. Robinson said that there were 
many responsible contractors who could do 
the work more cheaply than the Works Com. 
mittee. That had been proved over and over 
again. The committee took its work in an 
exclusive way. When the Works Depart- 
ment was first started they were told that 
the work would be done 10 a} cent. cheaper 
than if let to contractors; but not only did 
the committee fail to do that, but it did the 
work at a greater cost. . 

Mr. Ward controverted these statements, 
and said that by the present system the 
responsible officers would always be able to 
mi a close estimate of the probable cost 
of work, 

The recommendation was then carried. 

Rating of Site Values.—The following 
recommendation of the Local Government, 
Records and Museums Committee was agreed 
to :—“ That a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons praying that a Bill may 
be introduced by His Majesty’s Government 
to provide for the separate assessment and 
rating of site values; that the Parliamentary 
Committee. do prepare such petition; and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to the 
petition when ready.” 

Mr. H. P. Harris said the Government 
programme had been announced in the King’s 
Speech, which contained nothing about a Site 

alues Bill, and, as many of the subjects 
mentioned in that speech would not be car- 
ried into law, it was hopeless to expect that 
any measure would be carried which was not 
there mentioned. The rates would not be 
relieved by the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
which would only redistribute the pressure, 
neither would a Site Values Bill reduce the 
burden. That burden would, however, be 
relieved if the Government would carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, and he therefore moved that the 
report be referred back, with an instruction 
to the committee to vf tr pa the Government 
on the lines which he had suggested. _ 

On a division, the amendment was rejected 
by fifty-three votes to twenty-five. The 
a of the committee was there- 
upon adopted. : 
Con 8 Erection of Schools.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported as follows :— 


“ We submitted on December 5, 1905, a report with 
reference to the preliminary plans of the sc an 
proposed to be erected on the undermention 
sites :— 

(i.) Kennington—Lawn-lane: New school “j = 
children, three-story building; total estimated e ‘ 
of erecting school, including furniture, a 
extras, plans, supervision, etc., 20,332’., equiva 
to 251. ds 6d. a place; estimated cost of building 
only, 18.7001., equivalent to 231. 8s. 7d. a place. 5 tor 

(ii.) Wandsworth—Fountain-road : New school. is 
840 children, two-story building for boys and girs, 
one story for infants; total estimated cost of « rn 
ing school, including furniture. possible |< ra 
plans, supervision, etc., 21,4141., equivalent iy 
251, 98. 1d. a place; estimated cost of building only, 
19,8711., equivalent to 23/. 13s. a place. school for 

(iii.) Wandsworth—F ranciscan-road : New s¢ cy Mt. 
804 children, three one-story buildings; tota an 
mated cost of erecting school, including one 
possible extras, plans, supervision, etc., vee 
equivalent to 241., 9s. 9d. a place; estimated (s! : 
building only, 18,085l., equivalent to 221, 9s. %. 


lace. a capsiails 
Priv) Poplar—Janet-sfreet : School for the accom 


modation of sixty mentally defective children total 
estimated cost of the building, 3,782. | anal 

We then recommended that estimates in resper ich 
the preparation of working drawings, etc., wh in 
had n submitted by the Finance Committee 
respect of these schools should be approve : a 
Council, after some discussion, poned the we 
sideration of this recommendation, our ong 
pndertaning that am inant ened chon i 

of erecting public elemen Au 

a view to ascertain m whether it would be possible 
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—_— ee 
to effect any economies in the matter of school 


ballding: rts from the architect 
J ve obtained repo To 
Eduestion), copies of which have been cont to the 
mbers of the Council, and “pich wet ink will 
i a interest to the Council. So ft wever, a8 
we have inquired or of erecting schools does 
ar to be ex , ; 
ae late authority on several occasions considered 
as to whether it wag possible to effect any reduction 
in the cost. of building. schools, the last occasion 
peing in 1903. The question then arose upon observa- 
tions made by the chairman of the Croydon School 
Board upon the public opening of the Portiand-road 
he effect that the cost of building (ex- 





school, to , 
yo of site and furniture) had been 13/. lis. a 
pe against a cost of 281. 10s. and 301. 16s. 4d. 
in two London 8¢ ’ 3 : 

in order that @ comparigon ht be made 


ween two schools, where the conditions of plan- 
between two schodt nearly as ible identical, the 
ning, etc., were as y . 
Invicta-road school, Westcom peat “wo 
was taken as _correspondin airly a 
arrangement and size with that of the Portland- 
road school, Croydon, The Portland-road school, 
which was erecled in 1902, accommodates 1,510 
children, the cost of which the chairman of the 
Croydon School Board was reported to have stated 
to be 130. lls. 8d. a place. The Invicta-road school, 
which was built in 1898, has 965 places, and cost 
20. 7s. 4d. a place. The graded po b 
schools consists of a two-story building, the infants 
being accommodated in @ separate one-story build- 
ing. A comparison was made, item by item, of 
the various branches of the work at these 
schools, and a very full examination was made of 
materials, quantities, and prices. The sub-com- 
mittee which then reported arrived at the conclusion 
that the facts before them showed “that, having 
regard to the accommodation provided and the 
character of that accommodation, and the conditions 
under which the London School Board are required 
to work, the London Board have had their work 
done quite as cheaply at Invicta-road as the Croydon 
Board at their Portland-road school.”’ é 
In the course of the inquiry it wag ascertained 
that it was cheaper to build a school in two 
separate blocks, consisting of a two-floor building 
for the graded school and a onefloor building for 
the infants’ department, than in a single block of 
three or four floors. This was accounted for by the 
fact that, although, in the case of a three-story 
building there is @ saving in having to provide one 
roof only instead of two, this saving is more than 
counterbalanced by the additional cost of the 
greater thickness of brickwork required for the 
wails, the extra cost of the scaffolding to the upper 
floors, and the cost of hoisting joists and girders to 
a great height, etc. In planning new London County 
Council elementary schools, this practice is adopted 
wherever the site is of sufficient size for the purpose. 
As regards the question of the estimated cost of 
the buildings referred to above, it should be pointed 
out that the three new schools (i.) (ii.) and (iii.) have 
been planned for future enlargement (the accommoda- 
tion of the comes school being given below), and 
provision is made in the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates now under consideration for the building of 
halls of sufficient size for the schools when enlarged, 
it being impossible to enlarge the halls after they 
have been erected and the building planned for 
the specified accommodation. The can for the Lawn- 
lane school also includes a provision for the erection, 
with the first portion of the school, of the cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and teachers’ rooms uired for 
the complete school; in the plans of the Fountain- 
road schoel, additional staircases for the complete 
school are included for boys and girls, and in the 
case of the infants’ school, additional cloakrooms, 
lavatories, ete. Ag regards the Franciscan-road 
school, the cloakrooms and lavatories for the com- 
plete school are included in the plans and estimates. 
This provision for future requirements, while it 
adds to the initial cost, is really a considerable 
Saving to the Council, as when the additional class- 
roms are erected the cost is about 7/. 10s. a place. 
beldinms anna (Bdocation) cotlenaiee for the cost of 
8 only In each case, calculated on th : 
modation of the complete school, are as fellows = 


Board, however, did not see their way to furnish the 
Council with these particulars, but suggested that 
if inquiry were made of the authorities m question 
no doubt they would be willing to supply the in- 
formation necessary to assist the Council in its 
inquiry. Acting upon this suggestion we have com- 
municated wit he undermentioned authorities 
asking them whether they would be goud euough 
to furnish particulars as to the cost and accommoda- 
tion of any school recently erected under their 
jurisdiction, and to lend the Council the plans and 
specification of any school—Boroughs of 

imbledon, Hornsey, and East Ham, County 

Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, County 
Borough of West Ham, Urban District Councils of 
Chiswick and Willesden. 
_ This information will give a basis for a fuller 
investigation of the question, and, although at the 
moment we are convinced that the Council should 
poseeed upon the lines at oy laid down, the 

‘ouncil may be assured that the question will con- 
tinue to engage our serious attention, and that we 
will not fail at once to recommend any possible 
changes in the direction of economy. Site ag 

The committee recommended that working 
drawings, etc., be prepared. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., moved that 
the matter be referred back with a view to 
getting more information. In his opinion, 
the cost appeared to be excessive. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft seconded. 

Canon Jephson explained that one reason 
why the cost in London was so high was 
that the Council jobs had been carried out 
in cement and the school at Croydon was 
built with mortar. He had visited schools 
in Switzerland, France, and America, and he 
believed that the elementary school build- 
ings in London were the best. Whether they 
were too expensive was a matter for the 
Council; but he earnestly hoped that these 
schools would be built, for they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., said that the 
difference between building in mortar and 
cement would not come to more than 10s. 
per place. The great difference between the 
cost per place needed a much more satis- 
factory explanation. 

In the course of subsequent discussion, Mr. 
Saunders said that if the Council wanted 
decent buildings, which would not spoil the 
neighbourhood and which would be carried 
out in a sanitary manner, they must not 
think of erecting them more cheaply. It was 
not right that for the sake of a few pounds 
the architectural appearance of our schools 
should be spoilt. 

The amendment was carried on a division 
by sixty-eight to fifty-one, 

Theatre, etc., Works.—Sanction was given 
to the following works :— 

Molian Hall.—Gallery at the north end of the 
hall (Mr. W. Cave). 

His Majesty’s Theatre —Exits from orchestra, etc. 
(Messrs. maine-Walker & Besant). 

Holborn Empire.—Gates across the open passage- 
way from the Holborn Empire into Whetstone Park 
(Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.). | 

Royal Victor Hotel.—Alterations in connexion with 
exits (Mr. E. Stephens). 


Payment of District Surveyors by Salaries. 
—The Building Act Committee again reported 
as to the future payment of District Surveyors 





by salaries instead of fees. They stated that 


Total Estimated 


Accommo- Total 
Name of School, Area of Site. | dation of Estimated Estimated Cost including petimated 
Square feet. | Completed | Cost of School Coat a Furniture, Cost a 

| School. | Building Only. Place, Bhs ay Place. 

ene (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
* (iL) Lawn- S° 446 £ uu. d, | & « 4 £s. 4d, 
i) hae watt: 82,880 1,111 16502 0 0 1417 0 | 23,009 0 0 | 2015 9 
til.) Vranciscanroaa’'’ | eae 1,140 17,05 0 0 15 111 | 27,347 0 0 2319 9 
tate sa 76,200 1,124 14,658 0 0 18 0 9 23,511 0 0 2018 4 


In this c " i 
a the pulexion we have had before us a letter 


Board of Education (November 29, 1905) 
attention to the high estimated cost of 
schools, the preliminary plans of which have 
7 submitted to’ them for approval. 
The i ard state that the average cost per head 
ly sl stances works out at nearly 201. per head 
— ichoola when completed for the full numbers 
Proper lat there is nothing in the plans as to 











rerant ‘ome raise any question, except in 
struction. in @erovis0n of special rooms for in- 
oe On L science ; ; : 

Whether Sclence and drawing; and inquire 


hy : ennell cannot secure that the charge 
+ Mt fo p erection of new schools can be 
the cact of pe board add that they recognise that 
higher than 2 ding in and near London is distinctly 
yet they find the in many other parts of the country, 
school lat even close to London satisfactory 








can be built at ) j 
lower than th at a cost per scholar material! 
e ge the proposed to be incurred in the wane 
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matter oy Bsn. careful consideration to this 
communica a‘ occasions, and have been in 
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‘T schools erected by ed i iti 
districts are contiguous a toe ee 


they had carefully reconsidered their pro- 
posals* in the light of the criticism to which 
they had been subjected, and they desired to 
draw the attention of the Council to the 
undermentioned points in connexion there- 
with :— 

(1) It was not at any time our intention to ask 
the Council to do more than approve the general 
principle of the ‘model’ scheme, and we now pro- 

se to so frame our recommendation as to make 
t quite clear that the details of our proposals as 
regards the rearrangement of districts and the 
appointment of, and salaries to be paid to, new 
district surveyors will be submitted to the Council 
for its approval in each case. : 

(2) We are advised that 4 ee~ by salaries, as 

t 


pro » will not lessen e responsibility of 
district surveyors under the London Building Acts 
or affect their status in any way. 


(3) Whether the Council decides to pay district 
surveyors by salaries or not, the prohibition of 
private practice makes it necessary to rearrange 
districts so as to provide in every case an income 
sufficient to attract competent candidates for the 


* See our issue for December 16, 1905. 








office of district surveyor, and in this connexion it 
should be noted that the order of reference to 
the Building Act Committee [paragraph A 21 (1)} 
provides that the districts are to be rearranged by 
the Committee as opportunities occur, so that the 
average of the fees received may in no case amount 
to than 500/. per annum. ; 

(4) ay in introducing payment by salaries wi 
So far as can be seen, result in increased cost, a 
we are supported in this opinion by the fact that, 
while in 1890 the cost would have been 40,6381., the 
cost had risen in 1905 to 50,7481, 

(5) There are now eight districts vacant, two 
districts where the district surveyors are not acting 
owing to ill-health (one is mentally weak) and six 
districts where the surveyors are over seventy years 
of age, so that the present time is an exceptionally 
favourable one for the introduction of a new system 
of payment. 

Having regard to the near approach of the next 
financial] year and the obvious advantage of any 
system of payment by salaries commencing at the 
beginning of the financial year, we are of opinion 
that the matter should be dealt with at the earliest 

ible moment, and with a view to members of 
the Council having before them all possible informa- 
tion on the subject we have given instructions for 
a copy of a memorandum, prepared by our chair- 
man, answering in detail] the various criticisms 
made with regard to our am to be sent to 
each member of the Council. , 

We understand that the Finance Committee are 
ae to report on the proposals, and we recom- 
mend :— 

(a) That as from and including April 1, 1906, all 
district surveyors be paid a fixed salary by way of 
remuneration instead of fees; that the amount of 
salary to be paid to each of the present district 
surveyors be equal to the amount of the average 
of the fees received in his districts during the 
seven years ended December 31, 1905. as_ provided 
in sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1694; and 
that the Building Act Committee do submit the 
necessary recommendations to give effect to this 
decision. ; 

(b) That with regard to the existing and ail 
future vacancies the Building Act Committee do 
submit to the Council such recommendations, 
giving full particulars of their proposals in every 
case, as will be in general accord with the ‘ mode! 
scheme described in the report of the Building 
Act Committee, dated February 12, 1906.” 


The report of the Finance Committee was 
practically the same as their previous report, 


printed in our issue for February 5. 

The consideration of the matter 
adjourned. 

Thite Hart-lane Estate—Erection of Cot- 
tages on the Tower-gardens Section.—The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the tender of Mr. G. E. Pulford for the 
erection of twenty-nine first-class cottages, eight 
second-class cottages; and twenty-three third-class 
cottages for the sum of 11,415l., and the tender of 
Mr. G. D. Barns for the erection of three first-elass 
cottages, thirty-six second-class cottages, and 
twenty-three third-class cottages for the sum of 
10,855]. on the first part the Tower-gardens 
section of the White Hart-lane estate be accepted; 
that payments to the extent of 80 per cent. of the 
work done be made to Mr. Pulford and Mr. Barns 
in fortnightly instalments upon the architect's 
certificate, that a further 15 per cent. of the value 
be paid on the completion of each cottage, and that 
the remaining 5 per cent. be paid within one month 
after the completion of each cottage. 


The Council adjourned at half-past sevem 
o'clock. 


was. 


———-e-@o——_ 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE, 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Islington, East.t—The retention of an additiom 
in front of No. 198, Essex-road, Islington (Mr. 
W. H. Winder for Mr. T. Singlehurst ).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting balconies at Nos. 93 and 
94, Long-acre, Strand, abutting upon Wilson- 
street (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Messrs, 
Odhams, Limited).—Consent, 

Brizton.—A deviation from the plan approved 
for the erection of blocks of buildings on a site 
on the north-west side of Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, abutting also upon Lilford-road and 
Kenbury-street, so far as relates to an increase 
in the height of the buildings next Coldharbour- 
lane (Mr. E. E. Bird),—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Buildings on the north-east 
side of Maida-vale, St. Marylebone, to abut upor 
Maida-vale and St. John’s-wood-road (Mr. V. 8. 
Galsworthy for the Governors of Harrow School). 
—Refused. 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 431 and 433, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Messrs. 
Matthews & Sons, Limited),.—Refused. 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 435 and 437, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Meux’s Brewery 
Company, Limited).—Refused. : 

Paddington, North.t—One story shops in front 
of Nos, 439 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware- 
road, Paddington, to abut also upon Maida-hill - 
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West (Messrs. Boehmer [&|Gibbsjfor Mr. W. 
Hirsch).— Refused. 
Width of Way. 

Greenwich.—For the retention of buildings 
between Nos. 7 and 9, Coldbath-street, Green- 
wich, with a forecourt fence at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of such street (Messrs, Cooper & Goulding),— 
Consent. 

Bethnal-green, North-East,—Buildings on the 
north-east side of Wharf-road, Bethnal-green, 
with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of such 
‘street, as shown on the plan (Messrs, M. W, King 
& Son),—Consent, 


Width of Way and Working-Class Dwellings. 
Holborn.—Deviation from the plans approved 
for the erection of dwelling-houses to be inhabited 
by persons of the working-class, on a site abutting 
upon Leather-lane, Portpool-lane, Verulam- 
street, and Baldwin’s-place, Holborn (Mr. R. 
Robertson for the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the Council).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. E. B. I’Anson, sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of new streets for carriage traffic on the 
Mortimer estate, Streatham High-road, Streatham 
(for Mrs. Mortimer).—Consent. 

Norwood,+—That an order be issued to Mr. C. 
Death sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 


Trinity-road to Norwood-road, Lambeth.— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Wilkinson sanctioning the formation or laying- 


out of a new street for carriage traffic in con- 
tinuation northward of Oaksford-avenue, Wells- 
road, Sydenham (Mr. T, Covell),—Consent. 

Hammersmith.+—That an order be issued to 
Messrs, H.. Macintosh & R. J. W. Newman 
refusing to sanction the formation or laying-out 
for foot traffic only of streets to lead from Ux- 
bridge-road to Bulwer-street, Shepherd’s-bush, 
and the erection of a building in connexion 
therewith.—Refused. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 


cHpe - 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LiverPpoo, ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—This 
Society held an adjourned meeting at its 
rooms, Harrington-street, on the 19th inst., 
when the discussion was resumed on the 
paper by Mr. T. T. Rees on “ Architects and 
City Improvement.”* Mr. S. P. Morter 
presided. Mr. T. Myddelton Shallcross 
opened the discussion and criticised the 
various sections of the paper in detail. He 
dealt at length with streets, buildings, and 
open spaces, and suggested that prizes might 
be offered for the best suggestion of im- 
proving Liverpool in its future expansion. 
With regard to street advertisements, Mr. 
Shallcross said there seemed a need for the 
fixing of some standard to be attained by 
advertisers in their own interests and those 
of the general community. He suggested 
improvements to the city might be effected 
by the remission of some portion of the rates 
to those who voluntarily gave to the com- 
munity such benefits as air spaces and orna- 
mental trees, and so on, or to the house- 
holder who took steps to lessen the smoke 
nuisance. Mr. Hastwell Grayson followed, 
and advocated the establishment of a move. 
ment on the lines of the Cockburn Society of 
Edinburgh. This Society did much good 
work in Edinburgh on the lines aimed at by 
those who wished to see the city beautified. 
For instance, when an insurance society 
desired to raise a building of red brick, the 
Society, by influencing public opinion, ob- 
tained the substitution of stone for brick 
Edinburgh being essentially a stone city. 
Objectionable advertisements were also dealt 
with in the same way, and Mr. Grayson sug- 
gested that an organisation working in 
similar fashion in Liverpool would achieve 
beneficial results.—An interesting discussion 
took place. during which speeches were made 
by Mr. Rathbone, Professor Reilly, Mr. 
H. B. Bare, Mr. P. C. Thicknesse, Mr. Hall 
Neale (President of the Liverpool Academy) 
Mr. Abraham, and others. i 
tesolution was adopted :—“ H 
the commercial importance and prosperity of 
the city of Liverpool, this members’ meeting 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society con- 
Siders the appearance of the city should be 
worthy of such commercial greatness, and 


; 


The following 
aving regard to 


*See our issue for Feb. 3. 





should express its own dignity. This meet- 
ing realises that this is only to be done by 
the combined efforts of all our worth 
citizens. It therefore suggests to the Council 
ef this city the advisability of having a com- 
mittee to deliberate as to the best means of 
obtaining that end.” It was also resolved :— 
“That the best thanks of this meeting be 
tendered to the various railway and other 
companies who have kindly sent copies of 
their posters in illustration of the advances 
made in well-designed poster production in 
England.” oe 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

Tue Junior INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
During the past few years this Institution 
has in various ways exercised itself in pro- 
moting a closer relationship between the 
professions of engineering and architecture. 
A movement in this direction took the form 
of a very fully illustrated lecture on “ Archi- 
tectural Design and Expression,” which was 
delivered before the Institution at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on hava, | last week ~ 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Mr. Lewis 
Rugg, A.M.Inst.C.E., presiding. The lecturer 
first pointed out the distinction between archi- 
tecture and engineering, and dealt with the 
questions of the probable origin of the column 
and its wide influence on architecture. He 
then compared Egyptian columnar architec- 
ture with Greek, and showed the difference 
between imitative architecture and_ the 
quality of style. Architecture was not an 
imitation of nature. He cited the Parthenon 
as an example of intellectural refinement. 
The gradual transmutation of the column. 
into the buttress was treated, and considera- 
tions in regard to mouldings, scale, and orna- 
ment were touched upon. Illustrations from 
some of the cathedrals were depicted, and 
the lecturer passed on to the architectural 
element in engineering works. Some interest- 
ing observations followed with respect to 
railway-stations, bridges—often a fit meeting- 
ground of architecture and engineering—and 
suggested principles of treating masonry 
bridges were introduced, comments on some 
existing examples and conclusions derived 
from thein being given. He held that judg- 
ment in regard to architecture rested on 
acquired perception rather than on theory. 
A vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, 
and the speakers in the discussion were 
Messrs. J. H. Pearson, J. Rennie, W. J. 
Tennant, J. Horsfield, 8S. Bylander, J. W. 
Nisbet, G. T, Bullock, G. Peyrecave, and 
Mr. Rugg: 

Tue Instirvution or Civin ENGINEERS.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 
20th inst., Sir Alexander Binnie, President, 
in the chair, the papers read were :—“A 
Plea for Better Country Roads,” by Mr. 
G. R. Jebb, M-Inst.C.E.; and “Country 
Roads for Modern Traffic,” by Mr, J. E. 
Blackwall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The author of 
the first paper, after pointing out that the 
proper maintenance of the country highways 
is a matter in which the whole community is 
interested, that the traffic on them is prob- 
ably greater now than it ever has been, that 
many of them are badly maintained at 
extravagant cost, and that a new kind of 
traffic, viz., the motor-car traffic, has sprung 
up during the past few years, urges that the 
present is a specially fitting time for engineers 
to consider :— 

(1) Whether they are adopting the best 
methods of maintaining the roads; 

(2) What improvements are necessary to 
fit the roads for the new and increasing 
traffic. 

With regard to (1) the author specially 
advocates that the roads should be better 
drained, and kept dry and free from mud; 
and he enumerates some of the advantages 
which the public would enjoy if this were 
done. Among these advantages is the fact 
that the dust nuisance, which has become a 
very serious question, would be practically 
abolished. He considers that the extra 
cost of labour would be more than counter- 
balanced by less outlay on future repairs. 
With regard to (2) the author considers it 
impossible to lay down any general rules 
that would be applicable to all roads in all 
districts; he recommends that the roads 
should be classified, and that they should be 
strengthened and improved on scientific prin- 
ciples according to special circumstances. 
More care should be taken in the selection of 











stone for macadam, and he deprecates 
local stone because it is the cheapest. He invites 


using 


discussion, and hopes engineers to coy 
councils and others will state the Seni os 
their experience in the maintenance of roads 
and especially as to the use of “Tarmac” or 
other dust-preventing material. He thinks 
that mone would be better expended in im. 
proving the ex roads than in making 
new ones. The author also strongly recom. 
mends that all country roads should be re. 
pairable by the county councils, and points 
out generally, and also by reference to a 
special case, some of the serious disadvantages 
of the present system, under which the 
main roads only are repai by the county 
councils, all er roads being repairable by 
district and borough councils. 

If the author’s suggestion as to keepin 
the roads free from mud were adopt 
thronghout the country, a large number of 
additional labourers would be permanently 
needed, and he believes their work would 
be remunerative. If the roads were generally 
improved, a further large number of men 
woul'l be wanted for several years to come, 
and the author thinks that no better or more 
useful work could be found for some of the 
able-bodied men who now swell the ranks of 
the unemployed, and that the work would 
be free from the serious objections which have 
been raised to many of the schemes which 
have heen suggested for the benefit of that 
class, 

The author of the second paper points out 
that it is now universally acknowledged that 
a radical improvement is required in the 
main roads of England, so that heavy traffic, 
consisting of traction engines, motor-lorries, 
and heavy carts, shall not cut up the surface 
and render it inconvenient for light, fast 
traffic, including motor-cars, light carriages, 
and cycles, and that foot passengers shall be 
protected from being run down or choked 
with dust by motor-cars. He suggests the 
radual alteration, as funds allow, of exist- 
ing main roads into twin roads, one for 
heavy traffic and the other for light, separated 
by a fence and a footpath. From what little 
data at present exist on the subject of the 
cost of maintenance of roads required for 
heavy traffic only, or for light traffic only, 
it appears probable that a saving of expense 
polos in the long run result; and there 
would be, beyond doubt, advantages to the 
users of the road by separating the traffic. 
Whether the advantages would be worth the 
initial cost of alteration is a matter of 
opinion. 

The details of construction would vary 
considerably according to local circumstances, 
the amount and weight of traflic, the value 
and nature of adjoining land, the cost of 
material delivered, etc. The minimum width 
of the two roads and footpath together should 
be at least 46 ft. between fences, 21 ft. for 
each road and 4 feet for the footpath. The 
surface water would be conducted into 4 
pipe-drain under the footpath by pipes laid 
near the surface under the light road, and 
by cross-gutters over the heavy road, both 
roads sloping down towards the outer sides 
and towards the footpath. The two roads 
would converge into one at the entrance of 
a village or any confined space. All crossings 
of roads would be notified by sign-posts, 
and speed of traffic reduced to a safe 
maximum. At gateways into fields on the 
side of the light road a space would be left 
in the wire fence, closed by a rail pivoted to 
a post near one end, and opening upwards, 
assisted by a counterpoise at the other end. 

For purposes of considering the probable 
cost of conversion of a road into a twin road 
the items which would occur on a typical 
road are set out below with suggested prices. 
It is assumed that the road, originally 50 {t. 
wide, is widened to 46 ft. between fences, 
and that the extra land uired for this 
widening is given by the adjoining owner for 
the good of the public. 


Per lineal yard. 
£ sg. a. 


Moving €6N06 2... ...ci.s-venerseverees e190 
Removing sod and earth ..........-++- ees 
Foundation stone, delivered ......---- 04 0 
Road metal (3-in. gauge), delivered .. 9 © 


Labour, packing, spreading, and rolling : - > 


Tabour, making up footpath ........-- 


Making up light road .........+++++++ 09 0 
BOONE o.k.cevcvee sb aeeeeececcenseerees ina 
a Ma a 


This would be practically 1,900]. per mile. 
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COMPETITION. of gas-combustion are condensed by the | adverse vete in tour excludes, they desire 


Concress Hatt, Brazit.—The 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade have receive from H.M. Consul- 
General at Rio de Janeiro an extract from 
the Brazilian Review giving particulars of a 
competition for the presentation of plans for 
the construction of @ building for the 
National Congress of Brazil. Projects 
destined to compete will be received in the 
Secretarial Department of the Federal Senate 
up to 4 p.m. on May 31 next. Three prizes, 
of 15,000, 10,000, and 5,000 milreis, respec- 
tively, will be awarded to the authors of the 
best projects presented, and a further sum 
of 5,000 milreis is to be spent in acquiring 
projects which, although not. awarded prizes, 
are in the opinion of the judging commission 
deserving of being acquired for the National 
Congress. The text of the programme, in 
accordance with which projects must be 
drawn up, may be seen at the offices of the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


NATIONAL 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By Ralph Adams . Cram. (John Lane. 
10s. 6d. 

Phe Burtpincs: THEIR PLANNING, 
Conxsrruction, AND Equipment. By G. A. T. 
Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. (The Caxton Pub- 
lishing Company. 10s. 6d.) 

Brince aND Structurat Desicn. By W. 
Chase Thomson, M.Can.Sec.C.E. (Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Company, New York. 
8s.) 

2 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 

We have received irom the Leeds Fireclay 
Company three catalogues containing illus- 
trations and prices of various sanitary goods 
manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Chiff & 
Sons, one of the associated firms in the Com- 
pany. The catalogues are very well produced 
on good paper, all the illustrations being 
coloured, and full information is given as 
to qualities and prices. One catalogue deals 
with porcelain-enamelled fireclay baths and 
lavatories, the trade name for the ware being 
“Imperial Porcelain.” The baths are made 
in various sizes, either taper or parallel, and 
with either plain rims or glazed rolls; the 
outside may be plain, white-glazed; or stone- 


, enamelled in a selected tint. Special baths, 


such as sitz, foot, and sponge, are also 
shown, together with a number of taps, and 
other accessories. The lavatories are of a 
substantial character suitable for schools and 
factories as well as for houses and hotels; 
the new overflow for the “Carlton” basin is 
@ great improvement on the older type. A 
second catalogue contains illustrations of 
fireclay closets and urinals. All the pedestal 
closets are of the usual wash-down type, but 
trough-closets are also shown. The urinals 
are of the stall type in salt-glazed ware or 
porcejlain-enamelled fireclay, and are of 
different, patterns suitable for the angles of 
rooms, for straight walls, and for indepen- 
dent groups. Various plans of urinal ranges 
are given, and there is a sheet of illustrations 
of tlushing-cisterns, sprays, etc. The third 
catalogue deals with sinks of various kinds 
trom the inexpensive cottage sink in brown- 
glazed stoneware to the special sinks for 
hospitals, ete. The combi sink and slop- 
sink In one-piece of fireclay with separate 
trap to the slop-sink will prove useful, and 
the ‘ open-overflow” sink, with drainer and 
skirting in one piece, is also a good fitting. 
Iilustrations of slop-sinks, wash-tubs, bed-pan 
sinks, post-mortem and mortuary tables, sink 
fittings, etc., are also given. 

From Messrs. G. Shrewsbury & Co. we 
have received a catalogue of their ‘ Calda” 
wate r heaters and other appliances. The 
_Calda” heaters have been extensively used 
lor a generation for heating the water 
required for baths and other purposes, and 
Many of the varieties serve the purpose 
admirably. It is, we think, a serious error 
of judgment to say that ventilating flues are 
. wmecessary,” even though the statement 
is qualified by adding “if the bathroom is 
airly large and the window open an inch 
th bates while the gas is alight.” It is true 
a ip flues are not absolutely necessary 
n the case of geysers in which the products 





water in its passage through the fitting, 
but such geysers do not yield pure hot water. 
The claim is made on page 2 that all 
**Caldas” yield ‘‘pure hot water ; 
suitable for drinking and culinary purposes,” 
but, unless we are mistaken, the ‘‘ Unique” 
and ‘‘ Favourite” Caldas shown on page 9 
are of the condensing type. The catalogue 
contains illustrations of oil-heated Cald: : 
baths, gas-heated conservatory boilers and 
pipes, washing-coppers, etc. 

The Down-draught Fireplace Co. have 
sent us a catalogue of Regester’s patent down- 
draught fireplaces for burning anthracite or 
any other fuel. The special feature is the 
pair of openings (one at each side of the 
fire) level with the bottom of the grate, from 
which concealed smoke-pipes are carried up 
to the main smoke-flue above the-fire. The 
illustrations do not show any method of 
regulating the draught in the upper and 
lower tlues. Some of the grates are made 
with hot-air chambers, and ducts can be 
formed to convey the heated air into a room 
above 

The David Maydole Hammer Co., of Nor- 
wich, U.S.A., send us their catalogue of 
hammers as by bricklayers, masons, 
tile setters, joiners, engineers, machinists. 
boiler-makers, blacksmiths, and others. The 
heads of all hammers made by this firm are 
forged from crucible cast steel, and the stan- 
dard manufactures of the firm include some 
343 styles, sizes, and finishes. The fact that 
a large establishment is kept fully employed 
in the manufacture of hammers alone serves 
as a practical proof of the reputation for 
high quality enjoyed by the Maydole ham- 
mers, and illustrates the system of industrial 
specialisation practised in the United States. 
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Correspondence. 


R.1.B.A.—ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 

Smr,—In compliance with jequisitions in 
writing duly signed according to the. pro- 
visions of By-law 9, the election of the 
twenty-eight candidates for Fellowship, 
nominated by the Council for election at the 
business meeting.on the 5th March, will be 
taken by voting papers. 

The Council are aware that these requisi- 
tions proceed from a widespread feeling that 
the Institute should avail itself of the 
permission granted by clause 3 of the Charter 
to declare that every person desiring to be 
admitted a Fellow shall be required 3 have 
passed such examination or examinations as 
may be directed by the Royal Institute. 

Sympathising with this feeling, the Council 
adopted it as their policy in 1904, and at a 
special general meeting, held on February 29, 
1904 a resolution was passed to the effect 
that after December 31, 1906, no person 
shall be admitted a Fellow unless he is 
either an Associate or has passed the examina- 
tion or examinations qualifying him as an 
Associate. 

On the same evening, however, the general 
body passed the following resolution of the 
Royal Institute :— 

“That during the intervening period (i.e., 
till December 31, 1906) every architect 
eligible under the Charter for election who 
desires to join the Institute as a Fellow 
be encouraged to do so.” 

In consequence of these resolutions becom- 
ing generally known in the profession a large 
number cf eligible candidates have come 
forward during the last two years. The 
Council are convinced that it is to the 
interests of the Institute that thoroughly 
qualified architects in various parts of the 
country whose age and busy practice pre- 
clude from entering for examinations should 
become Fellows before the door is for ever 
closed against them. 

At the same time the Council has sub- 
jected the qualifications of candidates during 
the last two years to the same careful scrutiny 
and inquiry as has been their practice during 
the whole existence of the Institute. 

To avoid any possible misapprehension the 
Council declare that the last election of 
FeHows under the existing system will be on 
December 3, 1906. 

In view of the requisitions for a poll the 
Council think it right that members should 
be reminded of the above facts, and, as one 





to direct the attention of inembers to the 
gravity of their responsibility when they fill 
up their voting papers. 
ALEXANDER GraHaM, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 
Institute of Architects, 9, Conduit-street, 
February 21. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A, 

Sin,—Will you permit us to return to this 
subject, in the hope of making clearer the points 
r . 
If only we could have the actual position and 
purpose of the Fellowship definitely explained, 
we should all know better where we stand, 
Surely it may be assumed that the original idea 
was to make the Fellowship a sign of eminence, 
more or less ; otherwise why have a second class 
at all? And-is not this confirmed by the fact 
of the subscription being higher ? And does not 
the much discussed resolution of the Institute to 
shortly elect this class only from the ranks of the 
Associates prove it? If the contention that 
every competent architect has a right to election 
as a Fellow is correct, it seems to us that to force 
him after this year to go through an examination 
will be not only a distinct hardship, but an in- 
consistency. We cannot see what purpose of a 
worthy kind the Fellowship fulfils, unless it is to 
recognise a select or eminent class of men. 

Our views (which we have reason to know are 
very widely shared) seem to be much misunder- 
stood in London. We are working solely for 
fair play, and for the dignity of the R.1.B.A, 
So far are we from holding that the Associate's 
examination is the main essential, that we would 
willingly see the entrance to our class widened, 
and a man’s practical work accepted in substitu- 
tion for some or even all of the examination work ; 
so long as it was definitely ascertained that the 
conception and details were entirely his own. 

But, knowing the educational value of prepara- 
tion for the examination, and remembering the 
constant emphasis hitherto placed upon it by the 
leaders of the R.ILLB.A. and the Provincial 
Societies, we are bound to insist that it is (1) 
unfair to such examined men, (2) derogatory to 
the dignity and consistency of the Institute, and 
(3) unworthy of the candidates, as architects and 
gentlemen, to bring about this unseemly scramble 
for easy entrance to the Institute. 

We are informed that “ the By-laws allow this.’’ 
We admit it ; but the By-laws also allow the means 
of protest—the demand for a poll of the Institute, 
In demanding this, and for the whole of the candi- 
dates, we have acted on principle only ; and we 
earnestly hope our action will not cause any 
injustice to the Associates in the nomination list. 

We are further told that “the close time will 
expire in a year from now; cannot things be 
allowed to take their course”? ? This we would 
gladly have done ; but our information shows that 
due care is not exercised by the Council in their 
nominations, We must protest, and have already 
effectively protested, against the official nomina - 
tion of men who hope by the Fellowship to obtain 
that entrance to the Institute which they have 
signally failed to obtain as Associates, or of men 
whose practice is chiefly connected with Estate 
Agency and kindred work, 

One other remark in conclusion. Of the present 
members of the R.I.B.A. Council, we find that 
more than 75 per cent. have at some time qualified 
as Associates, No further argument is needed ; 
the Council has itself fully justified our contention. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting of Leeds 


Associates, W. G. Smrrnson, Chairman, 
. Frepxk. Musto, Secretary. 
Leeds, Feb, 21. 


Srr,—I must beg leave to say a few words on 
behalf of the London men, in reply to Mr. Musto’s 
letter. 

I number among my friends a good many 
Associates who are by no means indifferent to the 
course of events during the .ast year or so, and I 
think I shall do no injustice to the majority of 
the London Associates when I say that it is an 
excess of discretion, rather than a lack of valour 
or conviction, that prevents their openly joining 
their provincial comrades and presenting & 
united front. 

It is undoubtedly the opinion of a great many 
of us that the present policy of the Council is a 
mistaken one, inimical to the best interests of the 
Institute and derogatory to the dignity of the 
Fellowship ; but few have, or can have, the 
opportunity of taking part in an ordinary election, 
and fewer still, it is to be feared, can afford, here 
in London, to be publicly identified with the 
whole-hearted action of the provinces, with its 
attendant risk of forfeiting the goodwill of their 
elders, 

Nevertheless, a very strong current of opinion 
undoubtedly exists even in London ; and as the 

uestion seems now likely to be brought to a 

efinite issue, the opinion of the majority will 

doubtless be ascertained, and the future policy 

of the Council ordered accordingly. ; 
Percirva, W. Hawxrs, 
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THE SOANE MEDALLION PRIZE DESIGN. 
Str,—It may interest your readers if you can 
add the following particulars as to the author of 
this scholarly, beautiful, and masterly design for 
Lord Bacon's Ideal Palace, 
Mr. W. S. George is the son of an architect 
practising at Ashton-under-Lyne, After training 
in his father’s office, he obtained a Lancashire 
County Council Scholarship in art, and was 
awarded a Royal Exhibitionship by the Board of 
Education, He entered the Royal College of 
Art in 1901 and obtained the travelling student- 
ship in architecture of the College in 1903. 
he interest and charm of Mr. George’s draughts- 
manship can be estimated from the plates that 
you published last week. BrresForp Prre. 
Royal College of Art, Feb, 21, 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 

Srrm,—Many of your readers will, I think, be 
interested in having particulars of the Saxon 
Snell Prize. 

This Prize was founded to encourage Improve- 
ments in the Construction or Adaptation of 
Sanitary — and is to be awarded by the 
Council of The Royal Sanitary Institute at inter- 
vals of three years, the funds being provided by a 
legacy bequeathed to the Institute for this purpose 
by the late Henry Saxon Snell, F,R.I.B.A. 

The Prize consists of 501, and a medal of the 
Institute, and is offered in the year 1906 for an 
Essay on “Suggestions for Improvements in 
Sanitary Appliances for use in Workmen’s 
Dwellings and Labourers’ Cottages under the 
varying conditions of Water Supply and Drainage 





usually obtaining in Towns and Villages.” 
E, Waire WA tis, 
__ Secretary. 


THE PURPLE PATCH. 

Sir,—In the course of your very kind notice 
of the Purple Patch in your last issue you refer 
to a “delightful mock-medigwval”’ headpiece. 
This illustration was made from a very careful 
tracing of Mr. Eliot Hodgkin’s reproduction of the 
original woodcut, which is perfectly genuine ; 
the text also is a careful transcript, except in the 
matter of “long S's,” which are unfortunately 
lacking in our fount of type, I think this slight 
correction is due to Mr. Hodgkin (whose name 
was quoted in the article), as he is one of the 
leading English authorities on early typography. 

G. F. BLACKBURNE DANIELL, 
One of the Editors, Purple Patch. 

*,* Evidently we overlooked the prefatory 
remarks above the drawing, which we took to be 
head-piece of the article. It was, as Mr, Pleydell 
said of Dominie Sampson, “a curiosity worth 
preservering,””—Ep. 





WEST WALTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
S1r,—I should befobliged if you would allow 
me to ask through your columns if any of your 
correspondents can inform me whether the ground 
plan of West Walton Church, Norfolk, has been 
published in any book, and, if so, where it is to be 
found, BERNARD J, McApam. 





La» 
eit 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL, 

A MEETING of the Court of Common Council 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday, last week, 
the Lord Mayor presiding, 

Street Improvements.—On the recommendation 
of the Improvements and Finance Committee, 
it was agreed to serve notices to acquire so much 
of the premises of 117 and 120, Fleet-street, and 
33, Throgmorton-street, as is required for the 
improvement of those thoroughfares, and that 
2,8001. should be offered for the last-named 
premises, The same committee also submitted 
arrangements, which the Court adopted, with 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital for acquiring their 
freehold interest in the ground needed for the 
improvement of Giltspur-street for the sum of 
2,2211., and with Messrs, Blessey for the freehold 
of the land required to widen the public way in 
front of 2 and 3, Warwick-lane, for 2.0001, 

Heating of the Library.—The Library Committee 
were authorised to carry out an improvement of 
the heating apparatas in the library at a cost not 
exceeding 1001. 


+o 


The Student's Column. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND 
USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHITECTS,—VIL. 


SHort Cuts To Division. 





| 


HE process of division can be much 
simplified by various devices, gener- 
ally similar to those explained in the 
two preceding articles. 


Contracted Method, 


In cases where the numbers to be dealt 
with contain several decimals, the process of 





affecting the substantial accuracy of the result, 
as the quotient can be obtained correctly to a 
reasonable number of decimal places. 

Rule.—The contracted method consists in 
cutting off a fi at the right-hand of the 
divisor after each new figure has been obtained 
in the quotient ; but carrying any fi fur- 
nished by mental multiplication of the figures 
rejected from the divisor, and adding 1 to the 
figure carried if the next figure of the mental 
product has the value of 5 or more. 

In the following examples the numbers are 
the same as those used in Examples (1) to (3) 
in Article V., p. 147. 


Example (1): Divide 512°2122945 by 58°645 so 
that the quotient shall be correct to four places 
of decimals. 




















Contracted Method. 0 Method, 
58645 )5122122945(87341 58°645)51221 5(87341 
469160 =8°7341 469160 =38°7341 
43052 480522 
41052 410515 
2000 200079 
1759 175935 
241 241444 
235 234580 
“6 68645 
6 58645 
10000 


As the result is not uired to contain more than 
four decimals, we reject figures 2, 9, 4, 5 in the 
dividend, and proceed as follows :— 

Line (1).—Multiply the divisor by 8 to obtain the 

roduct 469160, which is subtracted from 56512212, 

ving the remainder 43052, 

Line (2).—Reject the t-hand 5 in the divisor and 
divide into 43052. Multiplying 5864 by 7 take the 
cancelled 5 into account mentally, thus 5 x 7 = 35; 
then as 5 is to be taken as 10, carry 4 instead of 3 to 
the product of 4 x 7, making that individual product 
4+ (4 x 7)= 32. Consequently the 2 is set down 
and the 3 carried to the next multiplication in the same 
line. The process is continued in the usual way until 
41052 is obtained, this being subtracted from 43052, 
leaving 2000 as remainder, 

Line (3),—Reject the figure 4 in the divisor, ape = 
586 by 3, carry 1 from the mental multiplication of the 
two rejected fi , and proceed as in Line (2) to obtain 
1759, which taken from $000 leaves 241, 

Line (4),—Reject 6 in the divisor, multiply 58 by 4, 
carrying over 3 from the mental multiplication of the 
— rejected from the divisor. Proceed as before, 
obtaining the remainder 6. 

Line (5).—Cancel 8 in the divisor, multiply by 1 
ag oy | over 1, the value of the rejected figures, 

The jast figure in the quotient is 1, the required 
answer, after insertion of the decimal, being 8°7341. 


By the preceding example it is demonstrated 
that the contracted method is quite as suitable 
for practical purposes as the ordinary process, 
while the saving of time and space is too obvious 
to require comment. 

As in the converse process of multiplication 
we can adopt the contracted system for the 
treatment of large whole numbers in cases 
where minute accuracy in the units, tens, 
hundreds, or thousands places is not of import- 


ance. 
The Italian Method. 


This method of abbreviation has the effect of 
shortening the process of division, while still 
permitting exact results to be obtained. Instead 
of writing down the various products, and the 
difference between these products and the 
lines immediately above these, it is only neces- 
sary to record the difference between the 
separate figures of each product and the figures 
over them. 

It is certain that familiarity with the Italian 
method enables the operator to diminish the 
mental exertion required for the performance of 
& given division sum by a very large proportion, 
because the complete calculation of the separate 
products of the divisor by each digit in the 
quotient is not necessary. 

Ezample (4): Divide 6843580648 by 7324. 


The following are the workings by the Italian meth 
and the ordinary method :-— shied ats 


Italian Method. Ordinary Method. 





7324)6843580648(934404 7324)6843580648 (934404 
—_—- 65916 
25198 agen 
—_— 25198 
32260 21972 
29646 32260 
_— 29296 
35048 —— 
eee 29646 
5752 29296 
35048 
29296 
5752 


The process is conducted as follows :— 

Line (1).—Under the dividend draw a line to indicate 
the digits necessary to express a number greater than the 
divisor, In this example the line extends below the 
figures 68435. By inspection the first figure in the 
quotient is evidently 9 (re nting 900,000), Then, as 
4 x 9= 36, we have to deduct 36 from 5, but as this 





division can be considerably abbreviated without 








| a 


45 — 36 = 9, which is the first figure to be , 
figure 4 has to be carried to the next product 2.0") - 


and 18 + 4= 22, which taken from the su of § 
20 borrowed leaves 23-22 == 1, this again beiny m4 
figure to be recorded, while the’2 borrow i 


» Which 
—] gives 5 as the difference, 
be carried. Finally, 3 + (7 cn 
this from 68 we are left with 2, the last 

25 Repetition of the same 
process for the other figures of the dividend Bives the 
— 934,404 with pa as remainder, P 

more mode 0 dealing with the figures is to 

instead of subtracting the figures in ascertaining “ 


to wi i 
ard. Next we ee 2 + (3 x 9) maghy — 


differences, 
Thus :— 
(4x 9) + 9=45 (carry 4 
4+ (2x 9) + I= 23 leny & 
2+ (3 x 9) + S= 34 (carry 3) 
3+ (7 x 9) + 2= 68 
é figures printed in italics represent the first figure 


of "ie uotient cn those in thie 
k-faced 2 - 
the ~ line ae. _— 
other figures quotient and the lines of 
, rtained in a similar iv 
rnin oly Bry gerggendh WW tg ar manner, giving 


Compari of the working with th 
<- iodine 4 king at under 


Se : ystem w gre at to indicate 
great a saving of time can be effec 
using the Italian method. waited 
Simplified Method by Reduction of the Terms. 

If the divisor and the dividend can be reduced 
materially by the use of the fortes common 
divisor (termed the Greatest Common Measure, 
or G. C. M.) of the two numbers, considerable 
simplification of division can frequently be 
effected. 

Even if the determination of the G. C. M. 
would not repay the trouble involved, time can 
often be saved by using a smaller common 
measure which can be ascertained by inspection. 

Thus we have available two variations of the 
same principle, which is illustrated in the 
following examples :— 

Example (1): Divide 3072 by 108, 


Here the G, C, M, = 12, and the process of reduction 
and division is :— 
12)108 3072 


0 )256 


g 
5 
: 


28°44 
Ezample (2): Divide 1285 by 35, 
Here both numbers are evidently divisible by 5, 
Hence we have 
5)35 1285 


7 )257 
BET1 
Division by Certain Numbers. 
To divide any three-figure whole number by 11. 
Rule.—In any three-figure whole number in 
which the second digit is equal to the sum of the 
first and third digits, the first and third digits 
represent the quotient of the number after 


dividing by 11. 
Example (1) :— 
792 + 11 = 72 
242 + 11 = 22 
341 + 11=— 31 


110 + 11 = 10 

Note.—The same principle can be applied 
conveniently to the division of some three- igure 
and four-fi numbers by multiples of 11, as 
demonstrated by the following examples :— 

484 + 22 = 22 

748 + 22 = 34 

1386 + 22 = 63 

693 + 33 = 21 

1089 + 33 = 33 
2079 + 33 = 63 
’ A little practice will enable the user to deal 
with suitable numbers in this way, even when 
figures have been carried from one place to 
another. 
To divide any whole number by 11°25, 112°, 
1125, and so on. 
Rule.—From the number subtract one-ninth 
of that number, and by a decimal point mark 
off from the right-h end of the result one, 
two, or more figures, according as the integral 
part of the divisor represents tens, hundreds, 
and so on. 
Example (2): Divide 72543 by 11°25. 

9)72543 


8060°33 
64482°66 — 6448-266 

To divide any whole number by 12°5, 120, 
1250, and so on, 
Rule.—Multiply the number by 8, and mark 
off by a decimal point as many figures from tue 
right-hand end of the number so obtained as 
there are figures in the integral part of the 
divisor. 
Example (3): Divide 72543 by 12°5. 

72543 


580344 = 5803-44 
To divide any whole number by 13°3, 133°, 





cannot be done we borrow 4 (representing 40) and get 





1333-3, and 80 on. 
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_From the number subtract one-fourth 
of hc and by a decimal point mark off 
from the right-hand end of the result, | two, 
or more figures according 86 ~ eae rm ao 
of the divisor represents tens, hun » an 


so on. , 
je (4): Divide 72543 by 13°3, 
—. 4)72543 


18135°75 
54407°25 == 5440°725 
To divide any whole number by 142857, 
142°857, 1428°57, and 80 on. 
Rule.—Multiply the number yd 2. ond mark 
i int as many figures from 
off by a decima 7 an oe onset an 


‘cht-hand end of r 
seas are figures in the integral part of the 


divisor. 
5): Divide 72543 by 14°2857. 
Example (5) 72548 


507801 == 5078°01 

To divide any whole number by 15, 150, 1500, 
and 80 on. 

Rule.—From the number subtract one-third 
of that number, and by a decimal point mark 
off from the right-hand end of the result, one, 
two, or more according as the divisor 
represents tens, hundreds, and so on. 

Example (6) : Divide 72543 by 15. 

3)72543 





24181 
48362 = 4836-2 3 : 

To divide any whole number by 16°6, 166°6, 
1666°6, and #0 on. 

Rule.—Multiply the number by 6, and by a 
decimal point mark off from the right-hand end 
of the result one, two, or more figures according 
as the integral part of the divisor represents 
tens, hundreds, and so on. 

Example (7): Divide 72543 by 16°6, 

72543 


435258 — 4352°58 
To divide any whole number by 25. 
Rule.—Multiply the number by 4, and mark 
off by a decimal point the two right-hand 
figures of the number so obtained. 
Example (8): we ya by 25. 


4 
290172 = 2901-72 
otniiililillinnaisnan 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Cuurck, TorrennaM.—The Lord Mayor laid 
the foundation-stone of the permanent Church of 
St. Philip the Apostle, South Tottenham, the 
building being intended to supersede an iron 
mission church in Philip-lane, connected with 
Holy Trinity, Tottenham. Accommodation for a 
congregation of 750 will be afforded by the new 
church, which will be built in brick and stone by 
Dove Brothers, from Mr. J, K, Cutts’s designs. 

Roman Catsouico CHurcn, Reaprnc.—The 
new Church of St, William, in Upper Redlands- 
road, Reading, was opened recently, The church 
will, when comahiiek te 90 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide, with seating capacity for 450 persons, but 
until sufficient money is raised the erection of the 
sanctuary will remain in abeyance, and a building 
63 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, capable of holding 200 
persons, has been erected, The architects are 
the Rev, Canon A. J. C, Seoles and Mr. G. Ray- 
ment, of Basingstoke, The church is built of 
red brick with stone facings, The builder is 
Mr. W. Hawkins, Reading. 

Prorosep CaurcH, BURNLEY.—The new Church 
of St. Cuthbert is to be built in Townley-street, 
Burnley-lane. The plan is the usual one of nave 
with north and south aisles, chancel, south 
chapel, and vestries, the organ being in the north 
chancel aisle, The west wall of the nave is seg- 
ment al in form so as to provide a baptistry, and 
at the south-west corner a bell turret rises. Two 
— on the south side give access the 
church, and there is an emergency exit of the 





arp Bese: orobne on each side divide the nave 
the cl. ue from the aisles and chapel, and carry 
he + . + story walls, which are pierced with lancet- 
oe windows, The nave and aisles accom- 
The ~~: 450, the chapel 42, and the chancel 40, 
Aeoo ye, ate to be faced inside and out with 
*. ugton red plastic bricks, having external 


wes ‘ings of Cullingworth stone and internal dress- 
ne of wane Hollington stone, All the roofs are 
boarded ar ought pitch-pine, open timbered, 
pes Pee felted, and covered with north 
aislos to Pe oe, Lhe floors in the nave and 
and ool aot joists and boards under the seats, 
chart) sned flags in the passages, the chancel and 
res tothe, vitreous mosaic and wood blocks 
Prog tvely. The designs are by Mr. R. B 
reston, architect, Manchester, pola 








Cucrca Restoration, Huntincrietp.—The 
restoration of Huntingfield Church, which was 
coramenced some ten years ago, has now been 
completed, The work has been executed by the 
contractor, Mr, Robert Etheridge, of Fressingfield, 
and the masonry by Mr. Perfitt, of Harleston, 
from plans and designs and under the supervision 
of Mr, ©. H. Lohr, architect, of London and 
Leicester, 

ScHooLt, HaNwELL.—A new school has just been 
opened at Oaklands-road, Hanwell. The Oak- 
lands-road School affords accommodation for 
1,143 scholars—viz., senior mixed department, 
388; junior mixed department, 388; infants 
department, 367, The school is arranged in a 
two-story buildi for mixed classes, and a 
separate building for infants, Each department 
has a central hall and classrooms. There 
are also lavatories, teachers’-rooms, store-rooms, 
ete,, on the mezzanine floors, The buildings 
are heated by hot water and open fireplaces. 
The floors are fireproof, being construc with 
concrete on steel girders. Each department has 
two entrances, and the senior mixed department 
has two staircases. Two cloakrooms are provided 
for each department. The exte walls 
are built with stock bricks, and the roofs are 
covered with slates, The playgrounds are large, 
and will be paved with asphaltic tar, and have 
two covered shelters. A caretaker’s house is 
eS The contract price is 18,2501, Mr. 

. Pywell is the architect. 

ScHoot, CarTeR KNow.e, SHEFFIELD.—A 
new school has been erected at the junction of 
Carter Knowle-road and Bannerdale-road for 
Sheffield Education Committee. The school will 
accommodate 300 infants, and 400 older boys and 
girls, It is arranged on the central hall principle. 
The hall measures 84 ft. by 30 ft., and is divided 
by sliding screens. Around it are twelve class- 
rooms, varying in size from 25 ft. by 24 ft. to 25 ft. 
by 22 ft. The whole of the buildings are heated 
with a low-pressure hot water apparatus, The 
site, being a sloping one, cookery and manual 
centres are provided on the low level, each depart- 
ment affording accommodation for upwa of 
forty pupils. All the classrooms are at least 14 ft. 
high, a 1 an area of 10 superficial feet is allowed 
for each child. The total outlay on the school has 
been 15,2201. The site covers two acres (one of 
which is devoted to playgrounds), and there is 
space for the erection of another department in 
case of need. The building has been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Holmes & Watson, 
architects, Sheffield. 

ScnHoot, West CaLpgR, GLascow.—Gavieside 
School, which has been reconstructed and en- 
larged by the West Calder School Board, was 
opened on the 12th inst. The boys’ and girls’ 
entrances and five class-rooms, giving accommoda- 
tion for about 280 scholars, are grouped round 
three sides of a central hall, and each apartment 
opens directly off it. Two teachers’ rooms and 
the boys’ and girls’ cloak-rooms and lavatories 
form the remaining side of the hall, and look 
towards the front. The cost of the new work 
is about 1,7501., and the architect is Mr. William 
Baillie, Glasgow. 

Ramtway Mission Hatt, Sarispcury.—The 
foundation-stones of a new mission hall have 
just been laid in Devizes-road, Salisbury. The 
work is being carried out from designs prepared 
by Mr. A. C, Bothams, architect 

HosPITat EXTENSION, MansFIeLp.—The 
memorial-stones were recently laid of the exten- 
sions which are being made to the Mansfield 
Hospital, The scheme provides for a ward 
capable of containing twenty-six additional beds, 
as well as extra kitchen accommodation and rooms 
for the augmented staff. Mr. R. F. Vallance is 
the architect of the work, the estimated cost of 
which is 6,600I. 

County Museum, Lincotn.—The conversion 
of the building known as the Grey Friary, at 
Lincoln, ifto a county museum has just been 
completed, The Grey Friary is a building of 
two stories, and forms a small portion of what was 
once a complete monastic establishment, erected 
in the first half of the XIIIth century. The 
architects who have been responsible for the con- 
version of the building (Messrs. Watkins & Son), in 
their report to the Corporation, state that the 
original roof,still remains intact over the eastern 
end of the main building. It consists of trussed 
rafters, with semi-circular trusses to each Bp 
The rooms are well lighted and heated, and the 
structure well arranged for its purpose, while its 
ancient character has been preserved, 

Newport Lunatic AsytumM, CAERLEON, Mon. 
—The new asylum for the county borough of 
Newport, situate at Caerleon, has just been 
opened, The buildings, with their equipment 
and furniture, will cost 116,000/., and roads and 
bridges represent about 6,000/. The laying-out 
of the grounds and fencing, architect’s commission, 
clerk of the works’ salary, legal costs, and miscel- 
laneous expenditure not yet completed are 
estimated at 17,0001, bringing the total estimated 
expenditure to 155,0001. The accommodation 
provded is for 368 patients, with administration 
offices sufficient for 500 patients, thus enabling 
two further blocks of buildings for patients to be 
erected without requiring any addition to the 





administrative block. The architect for the 
buildings was Mr. A. J, Wood, of London, the 
contractors Messrs. John Linton & Co, (Limited), 
of Newport, and the clerk of works Mr. W. B. 
Partington, The Borough Engineer (Mr. R. H. 
Haynes) carried out the diversion of road and the 
construction of a new bridge over the Creat 
Western Railway. The blocks for patients are 
two stories in height, those nearest the centre 
being allotted to sick and infirm cases, and con- 
sisting of a ward for 30 patients on each floor. 
The next block is designed for 35 epileptic and 
35 a chronic cases, the epileptics being accom- 
modated in a ward on the und floor and the 
quiet chronics in similar ward on the first floor. 
Next this is the recent and acute block, com- 
rising a ward for 27 patients on either floor. 
he future extensions wil! consist of a block 
beyond the recent and acute on each side for 
working patients, that on the female side being 
contiguous to the laundry, and that on the male 
side adjacent to the workshops. The asylum is 
so designed that these additional blocks may 
be added without in any way disturbing the 
tients or interfering with the working of the 
institution, The official block is placed centrally 
to the south of the administrative offices. The 
great fall in the ground from back to front would 
not admit of this block being placed to the north, 
the position recommended by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, It is a two-story building, containing 
on the ground floor committee room, receiving 
room, photographic studio, etc. The upper 
floor is allotted to the assistant medical officer and 
the matron, their quarters being quite separate 
and reached by different staircases. On the male 
side, in close proximity to the site for the future 
block for working patients, are the workshops. 
They comprise shops for shoemakers, tailors, 
upholsterers, carpenters, plumbers, painters and 
glaziers, bricklayers’ shed, foreman’s office, etc. 
The boiler-house block is placed to the east of the 
workshops, and contains, in addition to the 
boiler-house, coal stores, electric plant room, 
battery-room, pump-room, engineers’ shop, 
office, etc. The blocks for attendants and nurses 
are placed in the usual position east and west of 
the administrative offices. They include the 
necessary mess and recreation rooms on the 
ground floor, the upper floor being allotted to 
night nurses and domestics on the female side 
and to night attendants on the male side. The 
buildings are lighted throughout by electricity, 
the current being generated in the institution. 
Electric fire-alarms, tell-tales, bells, and tele- 
phones are installed throughout the buildings. 
Fire-alarms are provided in each ward and section 
of the building. In addition to the two means 
of exit provided from each ward ample precau- 
tions have been taken in case of fire, both the 
interior and exterior of the building being com- 
manded by hydrants of the latest type. The 
following detached buildings are provided in 
addition to the main asylum :—Chapel, mortuary, 
farm buildings, six cottages for staff, two entrance 
lodges, cottage for bailiff, and garden buildings. 

WorkMEN’s Institute, Ynysuir.—The new 
workmen’s hall and institute at Ynyshir was 
opened on the 3rd inst. The building is of native 
stone and, in addition to the hall, contains a 
library, billiard-rooms (two tables), a committee- 
room, providing seating accommodation for 200 
people, games rooms for boys, a gymnasium, 
and a large reading-room. The institute will be 
provided with its own electricity and gas. The 
electric plant was supplied by Messrs, Clay Bros., 
Cardiff ; the suction gas plant by Messrs. William 
Grice & Co. ; and the heating apparatus by Messrs. 
Stoll & Co., of Oldham. The contractor was Mr. 
David Richards, Ynyshir, and the architect Mr. 
E. Williams, Cardiff. The cost was 7,900/. 

Free Lisrary, CHELMSFORD.—The Chelmsford 
Free Library and Reading Room, Museum, and 
School of Art were opened recently by Lady 
Rayleigh. The building consists of a central 
block, with two wings. On the ground floor 
are the entrance-hall, librarian’s and curator’s 
offices, the library and reading-room, and the 
museum and museum library. The school of 
art occupies the whole of the first floor, and above 
are astore-room and caretaker’s apartments. The 
cost.of the work, including the site, was about 8, 0002, 
Mr, Cuthbert Brown is the Borough Surveyor. 

Proposep Hosprrat Extension, MIDDLES- 
BROUGH.—At a meeting of the council of the 
North Ormesby Hospital, Middlesbrough, on the 
9th inst., Mr. J. M. Bottomley, architect, reported 
that the proposed addition, to be known as the 
Elizabeth Brown wing, would cost 6,000/., and 
the alterations to existing buildings he estimated 
would cost 1,3751, After some discussion it 
was decided to carry out the improvements, 
omitting the staircase and lift, with approaches, 
estimated at 5001, the amount to be expended 
thus being 6,875i. 

Lrsrary, CartTron.—A new free library was 
opened at Carlton on the 10th inst. The building 
contains a newspaper and magazine room, lending 
and reference departments, recreation-room, and 
librarian’s-room, There is also lavatory accom- 
modation, The exterior of the building is of 
red brick with Hollington stone dressings, The 
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internal fittings are of polished oak with pitch- 
ine wood blocks, The contractors have been as 
ollows :—Bricklayers and joiners, G. T, Teger- 
dine, Carlton ; masons, Ward & Adams, Notting- 
ham ; slater, A Wright, Nottingham ; plumber, 
J. Straw, Carlton ; painter, J. Bryan, Carlton ; 
plastering and mosaic paving, Midland Plastering 
Company, The total cost of the building has 
been 1,8002. Mr, J. C. Haller, from whose plans 
the library has been built, has superintended the 
erection, 


La. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

Luanparr Diocesan Arcuitect,—The Bishop 
of Llandaff presided over a meeting of the Llandaff 
Diocesan Society at Cardiff on Friday last week, 
and the appointment of an architect in succession 
to the late Mr. John P. Seddon was considered, 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Cardiff, was appointed, 


oo 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 
SeweraGE Works, ABBots Lanciey.—These 
works have been carried out by Mr. H. Brown, 
contractor (Watford), from the designs of Mr. 
E. Lailey, Surveyor to the Watford Rural District 
Council. The sewage from Hunton Bridge, 
Upper Highway, and Abbots-road gravitates to a 
large receiving tank at Hunton Bridge, holding 
some 120,000 gallons. From this the sewage is 
lifted by pumps to the new disposal works near 
Abbots Langley, 12 acres in extent, where it 
is first treated in a large septic tank, holding 
60,000 gallons, and then passed through con- 
tinuous filters composed of beds of washed 
clinkers, broken to various sizes by means of 
automatic sprinklers supplied by Messrs, Ham, 
Baker, & Company. The effluent from these 
filters is then taken on to the land, which is of a 
porous nature, and well adapted for further 
filtration, The cost of the work was 20,000, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL WAND BuSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—The partnership between Mr. W. Clifford 
Parnell and Mr. J. F. Fogerty, architects, has 
been dissolved, and Mr. Fogerty has taken into 
partnership Mr. George Brumell, A.R.1I.B.A. 
The practice will be carried on as heretofore, at 
Belfast House, Gervis-place, Bournemouth, 
under the names of Fogerty & Brumell. The 
Sanitary Journal has removed its offices to 13, 
Victoria-street, S.W. Messrs, Johnson, Clap- 
ham, & Morris, of Manchester, manufacturers of 
steel concrete wire lattice, have opened London 
offices at Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broad-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Imports AND Exports oF CEMENT.— According 
to the Board of Trade’s return of accounts 
relating to trade and navigation of the United 
Kingdom, the imports of cement for building and 
engineering purposes in the year ended December 
31 last amounted to 234,588 tons, valued at 
300,3241., as compared with 272,945 tons, value 
393,1451, in the year 1904, and 261,077 tons, 
value 410,027/, in 1903. The exports of British 
cement for the last three years have been as 
follows :— 




















1903, 1904, 1905, 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
To Netherlands ...... 2,471 1,925 5,319 
, U.S. of America.... 21,235 5,073 11,590 
Se, ee re ere 4,052 6,445 13.919 
» Argentina ........ 17.929 15,014 17,688 
, British 8. Africa .. 80,679 83,629 85,019 
paar E. Indies .. 63,472 81,685 97,864 
9» Australia ..cccess 17,765 16,292 15,432 
, New Zealand...... 31,222 24,805 28,351 
CEES snveee hee 29,194 16,561 28,303 
» Other Countries 131,969 133,154 153,073 
Total .. 399,988 384,583 456,558 
1903, 1904, 1905, 

Value £ £ £ 
To Netherlands ...... 4,565 3,609 8,862 
» U.S. of America 38,085 12,210 22,633 
op WR ante sscneees 8,363 12,321 28,134 
» Argentina ........ 31,584 24,877 28,326 
» British 8. Africa 132,210 130,199 126111 
e »  E. Indies .. 108,643 138,298 159,354 
» Australia.........- 29,100 25,721 22,913 
», New Zealand ...... 51,343 40,458 44,545 

> SR ko chee sens 50,277 29,249 E 
,, Other Countries.... 222,582 215,394 237,942 
Total .. £676,752 £632,236 £721,786 


PILGRIMAGE OF THE Roman Watu.—The New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries have resolved, in 
conjunction with the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, to 
repeat the decennial pilgrimage of the Roman 
Wall. The event is proposed to be held during 
the last week in June, and the entire length of 
the works, from Wallsend to Bowness, will be 
examined on consecutive days. The annual 
report of the Council of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries (established ninety-three years ago) 
contains the following reference to the matter :— 
The Council received a communication from the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society as to the desirability of 
repeating the decennial ‘“‘ pilgrimage’’ of the 
Roman Wall, and they unanimously resolved to 





act in conjunction with the wirang~ ge Society in 
making necessary arrangements for the —— 
It ven oes ed to negotiate with a view to hold- 
ing the pilgrimage during the last week in June 
next, and to examine the entire length of the 
works from Wallsend-on-Tyne to Bowness-on- 
Solway on consecutive days, This would count 
as the fourth of similar undertakings due to the 
initiative of the late Dr. Bruce. The first of these 
began on June 25th, 1849. After a lapse of 
thirty-seven years the project was revived, and a 
second expedition was organised, beginning on 
June 26th, 1886, Of this undertaking Dr. Bruce 
was announced as “ chief pilgrim and expounder- 
general,” After his death, in 1892, it was 
proposed to hold another pilgrimage at an interval 
of a decade, having it specially in view to com- 
memorate thereby the distinguished services of 
Dr. Bruce as historian and elucidator of the wall. 
In this way the third of the series was begun on 
June 22nd, 1896, Another decade has now 
elapsed during which, as the results of further 
investigation, many new and important facts 
relative to the Roman occupation of these parts 
had yielded themselves for consideration, The 
tenth anniversary of the pilgrimage of 1896 
occurring in the present year might therefore be 
commemorated appropriately by a repetition of the 
journey, directed by the united Societies, who 
were the more specially and intimately concerned, 
inasmuch as the Roman Wall was within their 
province, Its investigation, advanced in 80 
remarkable a degree in the XVIIIth century by 
John Horsley, was notably continued in the 
XIXth century by two former secretaries of their 
own Society, John Hodgson and John Colling- 
wood Bruce. By the last this had been done 80 
conspicuously that he had identified himself with 
any reference to the subject, and, in popular 
association, Dr. Bruce would continue to be 
regarded as its “chief pilgrim and expounder,” 
The commemoration of his great services would 
thus add a further interest to the projected 
pilgrimage of 1906. 

THe CoNDITION oF PUBLIC MONUMENTS IN 
EprvpurGH,—A meeting of the sub-committee 
of the Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council had under discussion on the 8th 
inst, Councillor Fraser’s motion as to what 
should be done to restore and preserve the public 
monuments of the city. A report on the con- 
dition of the various monuments in the city, 
which was submitted, stated with reference to 
the Scott Monument that though the monument 
might be considered in fairly good order there 
were parts which required attention. The stone- 
work would have to be carefully gone over, and 
any parts that required it judiciously painted. 
Owing to exposure the marble figure of Scott 
had now a granular surface, which would have to 
be removed by careful scraping or filing, after 
which the figure would have to be repolished, 
The same treatment would have to be given to 
the marble figure of Allan Ramsay, which, owing 
to its more exposed situation in Princes-street- 
gardens, was black and discoloured in parts, 
In connexion with the Burns Monument on 
Calton Hill, the report stated that the stone 
showed signs of increasing waste. Some years 
ago portions of the more delicate parts were found 
to be obliterated, and they were renewed with 
cement work. Now, however, it would be advis- 
able to effect any renewals of this description by 
stone insertions. The Livingstone Monument, 
the Adam Black, Wilson, and Simpson memorials 
in Princes-street-gardens, it was further stated, 
would require to be thoroughly washed and 
polished ; the bronze figure and the granite stone- 
work of the Prince Albert Memorial in Charlotte- 
square, the Chalmers, Pitt, and George IV. 
monuments in George-street, would have to be 
similarly treated. The Dugald Stewart Monu- 
ment on Calton Hill was in need of attention, 
particularly the panel, and the inscription required 
recutting. A considerable amount of pointing 
required to be done on Nelson’s Monument, but 
though some portions of the rock below it were 
found to be wasting, it was not necessary to deal 
with it at the present time. The Committee 
agreed to recommend in terms of the report, with 
the further recommendation that expert advice 
be taken as to the manner in which the marble 
figures of Scott and Ramsay should be treated. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LaTE Marquis or Win. 
CHESTER,—-A memorial to the late Marquis of 
Winchester, erected by all ranks of the Coldstream 
Guards, was unveiled by General Sir F, Stephen- 
son a short time ago at Amport St. Mary church, 
near Andover, The memorial, which was de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., consists of a mural tablet in alabaster, 
with a medallion portrait of the late Marquis, 
and into the design are worked angels with 
trumpets, the badge and motto of the regiment, 
and the arms and motto of the Paulet family, 
There is a suitable inscription in gold lettering, 
and the whole is surmounted with a bronze figure 
of a Crusader, 

EpucaTionat Post-Carps.—The publishers of 
the Country Press send us specimens of the first 
issue of their Educational Post-Cards, which form 
the commencement of a National History Series, 
The specimens sent give photographs of various 
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types of British ferns, several on each car, with 
number referencesand names in the margin. 

Hamrsteap HeaTH PRorEctION Soci:ry — 
The Report of this Society for 1905 shows that 
it is keeping up its vigilance to prevent any injury 
to the character of the Heath. e Report was 
presented at the eighth annual general :cetin 
on the 17th inst., at Stanfield House, Lord Mane 
field presiding, Among other points, the Com, 
mittee had suggested to the London Couaty 
Council that a greater vigilance on the part of the 
custodians would prevent much wanton damage 
to trees, shrubs, and flowers, and had called the 
attention of the Council to the deposition of clay 
and rubbish on the piece of ground adjoining the 
stream above the Ham Bathing Pond 
and suggested that if that rubbish depository 
were retained in use it should be screened from 
sight by an i ar planting of gorse and hay. 
thorn bushes, e Committee wrote to the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society with reference to the 
daily emission of black smoke from a chimney. 
stack belonging to the generating-station of the 
Metropolitan Railway at Neasden, which was a 
defilement of the landscape seen from the crest 
of the Heath, and from Golder’s Hill, The 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society had been for 
some time watching this case, and, as soon as 
possible, took prompt action thereon, with the 
result that the railway company was fined. The 
Committee in October last considered the subject 
of the proposed erection of shelter seats on the 
edge of the footpaths along the Spaniards-road, 
and resolved that the erection of the proposed 
shelters should be opposed on the grounds that 
they would be destructive of the natural aspect 
of the Heath ; that there is little or no demand or 
necessity for such structures, and that they would 
be objectionable on sanitary grounds, and be 
liable to misuse (in all of which we are quite in 
agreement with them), The result was that the 
pro donor of these shelter seats finally 
withdrew his offer, at the same time expressing 
his desire to serve the interests of the inhabitants 
of Hampstead, and the general visitors to Hamp- 
stead Heath, 

INcorPpoRATED CuurcH Buripine Soctety.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Thursday, the 15th inst., at 7, Dean’s-yard, the 
Rev. Canon C, F, Norman in the chair. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following objects 
viz, :—Building new churches at Brentford, S§. 
Faith, Middlesex, 2251, and Hilderthorpe, 
Emanuel, near Bridlington, 1201, in lieu of a 
former grant of 80l.; towards rebuilding the 
church of 8. George, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
1001, ; and towards enlarging or otherwise im- 
alee the accommodation in the churches at 

ucknall Huthwaite, All Saints, near Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts, 401., making in all 80/, ; Streatham 
Hill, 8. Margaret, Surrey, 1501., making in all 
350/., and Stretford, All Saints, near Manchester, 
601. A grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a 
mission church at Cynllwyn-du, 8. David, near 
Tylorstown, Glam., 501, The following grants 
were also paid for works completed :—Manselton, 
8S. Michael and All Angels, near Swansea, 150. ; 
Usworth, Holy Trinity, Co. Durham, 35/,, and 
Brereton, 8. Oswald, near Sandbach, Cheshire, 
251. In addition to this, the sum of 1201. was 

id towards the repairs of eleven churches from 
Prust Funds held by the Society. The Annual 
General Court of the Society will be held at the 
Church House, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on 
Thursday, May 17th, at 3 p.m., when the chair 
will be taken by His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, President of the Society. 

Roya Sanitary Instirure.—The following 
is the list of Fellow, Members, and Associates 
elected during February, i.e., Fellow—S. E. 
Burgess, M.Inst.C.E. (Borough Engineer, South 
Shields). Members—G. 8. B. Andrews, 
M.Inst.C.E. (Town Engineer, Johannesburg) ; 
T. C. Aveling, A.M.Inst.C.E, (Birmingham) ; 


H. Chesson, D.P.H.Lond., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Clapham Park, §8.W.); J. H.  Frogley, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Bradshaw, Bolton, Lancs.) ; 


Miss E. Halsey (Saltley, Birmingham) ; Miss A. E. 
Moss (Small Heath, Birmingham); J. Nigley 
(Dartford, Kent); G. Pettit (North Kensington, 
W.) ; G. H. Reynolds (Folkestone) ; T. F. Roddick, 
M.D., LL.D. Edin. (Montreal, Canada ). 
Associates—A. J. Abbott (Totnes); T. W. 
Andrews (Teignmouth) ; R. Basford (Plymouth) ; 
Miss A. M. Beale (Stoke, Devonport) ; H. Brooks, 
(Gosport); T. W. Clarke (Horbury, near Wake- 
field) ; 8. 8. Dillingham (Luton); J, T. Durkin 
(West Hartlepool) ; W. Ellis (Wakefield) ; C. E. 
Hagley (Claremont, Cape Town); W. Hardy 
(Bradford); H. T. Hay (Grimsby); J. Herrin 
(London, 8.W.); Miss A. A, Hogarth (Preston) ; 
W. H. Hughes (Aberdare); Miss M. 8. Jarvis 
(Moss Side Manchester) ; W. Johnson (Wallsend- 
on-Tyne); R. W. Kitchin (Manningham, Brad- 
ford); J. Lamond (Wallsend); I. C. Morrison 
(St. Albans) ; R. E, Price (Mold, Flint) ; A. Rance 
(Claremont, Cape Colony); Miss E. Reinherz 
(Bradford) ; E. G. Southon (Cranbrook) ; W. J. 
Stone (Bootle, Liverpool); L, Tait (Morpeth: 
Common, Northumberland); T. J. Tilbrook 
(Plymouth) ; B. P. Tarnt (Kingsbridge, Devon ds 
J. Turner (Waterfoot, near Manchester W. W. 
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‘Ruler Sheffield), ——-At the twenty- 

ie ae to be held at Bristol from 
July 9th to 14th, Sir Edward , cA ee _ 
srsented to act a8 President. The Duchess o 
B naufort will preside over the Ladies Conference, 

i the following will act as Presidents of Sec- 
ane. Section 1.—‘* Sanitary Science and Pre- 
Hore es Medicine,” Sir William J, Collins, M.D. ; 
ventiy TL" Engineering and Architecture,” 
Section : ret ¢ 
Mr, Edwin T. Hall, V.-P. R.LB.A. ; Section III,— 

— Physics, Chemistry, and Biology,” Mr. W. N, 
if Shaw, F.R.S. WS 

PaTeNT OFFICE.—An open competitive exam- 
ination for not fewer than twelve situations as 
assistant, examiner in the Patent Office will be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners in April 
next, The examination will commence on the 
93rd of the month, and forms of application for 
admission to it are now ready for issue and may 
be obtained on request addressed by letter to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington- 
gardens, London, W. 
" Burtpers’ Excuance, BrrmincHam.~-The 
second of the series of the lectures at the 
Builders’ Exchange, Birmingham, was delivered 
on the 15th inst., Mr. John B. Whitehouse 
(President of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association) presided, Mr. F. G. Ww hittall 
(President of the Midland Centre of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers) lectured 
on “The Housing Problem."’ He emphasised the 
necessity for the abolition of slums and for proper 
supervision of all property in which the very 
poorest are compelled to live, By the aid of 
lantern slides he showed the condition of houses, 
exteriors and interiors, before and after repairs. 
He contrasted property in which landlords take 
an interest with that which landlords neglect ; 
stating that if the landlords take no interest, 
neither will the tenants, The lecturer compared 
the conditions which obtain in Birmingham with 
those which obtain in German cities, In 
Germany, since the necessity for walled cities 
had disappeared, building operations had ex- 
tended outside the city walls. The authorities 
retained the power to develop the land on definite 
plans, which embraced good wide roads as main 
thoroughfares, with narrower roads for inter- 
communication, They curved the line of the 
roads, as affording rest for the eye, and provided 
open spaces, the selection of which was governed 
by the prevailing direction of the wind, to secure 
an abundant supply of fresh air, 

APPOINTMENT OF Sanitary Orricers.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. J. W. Hall as sanitary in- 
spector in the metropolitan borough of Hackney ; 
also of Mr, J, H. Pearson as sanitary inspector in 
the metropolitan borough of Shoreditch. The 
Soard has also sanctioned increases in the salaries 
of sanitary inspectors in the metropolitan borough 
0! Deptford as follows :—Mr, J. i Danson, Mr. 
J, V. Snowdon, and Mr, J, Owner, 

_ DISPLACEMENT OF PERSONS OF THE WORKING 
Ciass.—The Working Classes Committee of- the 
London County Council brought up the following 
report at the meeting last Tuesday :-—“*In 
continuation of previous reports on the subject 
of the displacement of persons of the working 
classes in connexion with the development of 
private property, we desire to draw attention to 
clearances effected in the metropolitan boroughs 
of Finsbury, Holborn, Islington, Lambeth, and 
Southwark, In Finsbury 43 houses containing 
154 rooms forming a block between Ironmonger- 
row, Dingley-road, Lever-street, and Hull-street 
have been demolished, and it is estimated that 
about 265 persons of the working class have been 
San d. As regards Holborn, we are informed 
Gren Se eee tenements over situated in 
aa ri ndrew-street and Great White Lion- 
et, Seven Dials, are about to be sold by public 
ao The buildings contain 67 rooms, 
den oe eee by persons of the working 
10 others being about 120 have been a 
15 houses hago hase notice to quit. In Islington 
pose 1ave been demolished and 11 others are 
‘Sout to be demolished in Norfolk-street, The 


Walker ) 
third annual Con, 


rnidings contained 146 rooms, inhabited by 
: 8 9 i persone of the working class, and it is 


dwellincs to erect upon the site working-class 
numt ‘28, containing accommodation for a 
- m er equal to that displaced, In Lambeth 
eg oe containing 45 rooms in Chester-street 
the _been demolished and about 70 persons of 
ae fie, class have been displ On the 
nearly Aaugs @re being erected which will provide 
ary double the accommodation contained in 


_ old buildings, As regards Southwark, an 
W hina a scheme for the reconstruction of 
in pratclass dwellings west of Walworth-road is: 
rooms in as 100 houses containing 523 
Jerome illingdon-street, Heiron-street, 


po Rang and Kettle-place will be demolished, 
be affect wisn) persons of the working class will 
$5 lesen e On the site it is proposed to erect 
or [57 vp. utaining 170 four-roomed tenements, 


roc F e : 
ld houses” more than were contained in the 
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4 AND District MASTER 
ap SSOCIATION.—The eighth annual 
~ Connexion with the Bournemouth and 





District Master Builders’ and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Princes Hall of the Grand 
Hotel on the 15th inst, The President (Mr. 
George Martin) occupied the chair. The loyal 
toasts having been submitted and duly honoured, 
Mr. C. W. ae proposed “The Trade and 
Commerce of the Borough,”’ to which Mr, William 
Hoare responded, The next toast—‘ The 
Mayor, Corporation, and Borough Officials ” 
was entrusted to Mr. Fogerty, the Mayor and 
Councillor Doulsin responding. Mr. G. Shears 
gave the toast of “ Kindred Associations,” which 
was replied to by Messrs, Rashley and Haydon. 
In submitting the toast of the evening, “ The 
Master Builders’ and Decorators’ Association,” 
Dr. Hosker said that he was sure that as an 
association they were desirous of protecting not 
only their own interests but of protecting the 
building trade as between employer and employed 
in the town. He felt certain that whatever 
might be their grievances they must feel that they 
had the respect of the Town Council, but he 
could never understand how it was that builders 
and architects were kept off the Building Com- 
mittee, for they might just as well keep medical 
men off the Sanitary Committee, Surely the 
Town Council ought to make up their Committees 
of gentlemen who thoroughly understood the 
business before them, He believed that it had 
been very largely due to the enterprise of the 
builders of the town that Bournemouth occupied 
the very high position which it did at the present 
day. The Chairman, in responding, said that the 
Association was formed nearly nine years ago, 
during a time of stress and trouble, through 
carpenters having made a claim for an advance 
of wages, They all agreed with Trades Unionism, 
but they wished that Trades Unions would keep 
to their legitimate objects. They had no objec- 
tion to paying a man what he was worth, but 
they did object to paying a higher rate of wage 
simply because that man belonged to a Trades 
Union, Speaking on behalf of the members of 
the Association, he believed, notwithstanding 
the bad repute in which builders stood in the 
minds of some people, that they endeavoured to 
carry out their undertakings in a legitimate and 
proper manner and according to the interpretation 
of the plans and specifications; and the good 
feeling which exis between the great bulk of 
architects and builders in the town was evidence 
of the fact that their efforts in that direction 
were to a very great extent successful, 

Ozone GeNnERATORS.—Mr. J. Richardson Craig, 
of Glasgow, has sent us a pamphlet containing 
descriptions and illustrations of his patent ozone 
generators, Air is drawn or forced through the 
generator by means of a fan, aid ozone “is 
produced by the silent discharge of a high-tension 
electric current.” The test by Dr. John Clark, 
City Analyst, of Glasgow, shows that an ap- 
preciable quantity of ozone is generated by the 
apparatus, and it is said that Dr. John Glaister 
has expressed his approval of the system. 
Whether the generator will purify the air of build- 
ings to the degree anticipated by the inventor is a 
point which can be settled only by a long series 
of experiments under normal conditions, and these 
experiments will doubtless be carried out in due 
course, 

Crry Po.tytecunic.—A scheme framed by the 
Charity Commissioners provides for the dissolu- 
tion of the City Polytechnic, which consists of the 
Birkbeck Institute, the City of London College, 
and the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 
The last-named will constitute a separate charity, 
and will be administered as heretofore pending 
the settlement of a further scheme by the Com- 
missioners ; the two other institutions will be 
constituted as separate foundations, likewise, 
pending the issue of further schemes by the Board 
of Education. Meanwhile the whole of the 
endowments is to be applied to educational 
purposes only, and the Birkbeck Institute will 
change its name to that of Birkbeck College. 

Patents To Inventors.—Messrs, Percival 
Marshall & Co. send us a 3d. pamphlet on this 
subject, written by Mr. A. H. Stanley (Fellow 
of the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents), 
which contains short practical directions to those 
who wish to patent an invention, which, coming 
from a member of the representative body of 
Patent Agents, may no doubt be regarded as 
reliable. Te is a pamphlet which intending 
patentees would do well to get. 

———--e—__—_- 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Stare or THE BurtpiInc TrapEes.—Employ- 
ment in the building trades remained dull in 
January, and showed little change as compared 
with a month and a year . Returns received 
through the Trade Correspondent from 53 London 
employers showed that in the last week of January 
they paid wages to 9,961 workpeople of all classes, 
com with 9,745 in December and 11,127 
in January, 1905. Employment generally in 
London was rather worse than a month ago, and 
much worse than a year ago, Returns were 
received from Employers’ Associations in 63 
districts outside London, In three-fourths of 
these employment was reported the same as a 
month ago, and in one-sixth, including Halifax, 





Birmingham, Swansea, and Aberdeen, it was 
worse than a month ago, Compared with a year 
ago, employment was reported worse in 26 towns, 
and about the same in 30; in 7 it was better,— 
Labour Gazette. 


ae 
Legal. 


SOUTHWARK PARTY WALL DISPUTE. 

In the Chancery Division, on the 2st inst., 
the hearing of the case of Frederick Betts, Ltd, 
v. Pickfords, Ltd., was concluded before Mr, 
Justice Kekewich. 

In this case the plaintiffs claimed an injunction 
to restrain the defendants, their servants and 
agents, from committing any trespass upon the 
walls of the plaintifis’ warehouse situate in Long- 
lane, Southwark, erected on land demised by the 
defendants to the plaintifis by a lease dated 
October 28, 1903, and from converting any part 
of the walls of the warehouse into a party wall, 
and from doing any act or thing whereby the 
plaintifis might be prevented from having the 
use of the walls of the warehouse as external 
walls, The plaintifis further claimed a manda- 
tory injunction restraining the defendants from 
permitting the walls on the defendants’ land 
at the back of the plaintiffs’ warehouse to remain 
connected with the plaintiffs’ warehouse, and in 
particular from permitting the defendants’ 
walls to remain so erected in such a way as to 
cause the wall at the back of the plaintiffs’ 
warehouse, or any part thereof, to be a party 
wall, or to be other than an external wall, and 
directing or requiring the defendants to dis- 
connect the walls on their land at the back of 
the plaintiffs’ warehouse from the walls of the 
plaintifis’ warehouse where they had been 
connected by the defendants, and directing and 
requiring the defendants to restore the wall of the 
plaintiffs’ warehouse to the state it was in before 
any such connexion was made. Plaintiffs also 
asked for an injunction restraining defendants 
from doing any act which might prevent or hinder 
the plaintiffs from enjoying their warehouse and 
the lights and windows at the back thereof 
according to the rights of the plaintiffs under 
the demise in the lease according to the terms 
and intention of the lease. There was also a 
claim for damages. 

Mr. P. Ogden Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. R. J. 
Parker appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. 
Stewart Smith, K.C., and Mr. Leveson for the 
defendants. The facts of the case sufficiently 
appear from the following judgment. 

is lordship, in giving judgment, said that the 
case arose in these circumstances, The plaintiffs 
were lessees of the defendants under a deed of 
October 28, 1903, which was a lease of land which 
at that time had some buildings upon it. The 
lease contained a covenant by the lessees to 
erect buildings of a certain description according 
to approved plans, those plans being in existence, 
and there being no doubt what they were. 
These plans showed a certain number of windows, 
They knew from the evidence that the plaintifis 
stipulated for these windows, and that they 
stipulated for them for a certain purpose, and 
that the defendants knew why that stipulation 
was made. But he put that aside because it was 
sufficient for him to know that as a matter of fact 
the bargain between the two parties was that 
the plaintifis should erect buildings containing 
certain windows, the windows being an essential 
part of the approved plans. Therefore he 
thought that the special purpose for which the 
windows were required became immaterial, Then 
it was said that the defendants had acted in 
derogation of the grant and especially as regarded 
the grant of the windows, the right to epen 
those windows, and the privilege of having light 
coming through them by what they had done, 
What the defendants were said to have done 
was this: The plaintiffs said that defendants 
by their acts had converted what ought to have 
been an external wall into a party wall within 
the meaning of sect. 5, sub-sect. 16, of the 
London Building Act, 1894, and the result of 
that was that the local authority was competent 
to demand, and it had demanded, these windows 
should be shut up. It was unnecessary to go 
into the question as to what was the foundation 
of the local authority’s demand except that they 
said that if the wall was used as a party wall the 
windows could not be allowed to remain. It 
was said that that was a derogation from the 
defendants’ grant. Assuming that what the 
defendants had done had made a party wall 
where it ought not to be, then they had led 
directly to the local authority’s demand, which 
must be complied with, and so in that they 
seemed to his lordship to have acted in derogation 
of their own grant. He had said there was 
evidence to show that a special business was in 
contemplation, and that the windows were 
required by the plaintiffs for that business to the 
knowledge of the defendants. But he did not 
go on that. The defence was that you must 
ard any alleged derogation of grant with 
Selaneiee to all the circumstances under which 
the grant was made. What the defendants 
said was that the plaintiffs accepted the lease 
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with the obligation of building according to the 
plans, knowing that they were bound to build a 
wall separating the demised premises from the 
adjoining premises retained by the lessors, and 
that they must be taken to have known that 
there would be necessarily this external wall 
which must become a party wall, Defendants 
said that the plaintifis knew there were to be build- 
ings the other side, and must have known that 
when the buildings were erected the dividing wall, 
at any rate, in all probability would become 
a party wall, Therefore, said the defendants, 
they must be taken to have made the grant or 
entered into ‘the implied obligation derived from 
the lease with the knowledge that there would 
probably be set up a party wall, and that if there 
was a party wall the consequence would follow 
that the windows they had guaranteed could not 
be made. In the first place, he was not sure 
whether the plaintiffs ought to be treated as 
contemplating the existence of a party wall, 
He would take it that plaintiffs contemplated 
defendants would erect buildings, but he saw no 
reason for concluding that plaintiffs knew that 
defendants would use their wall so as to make it a 
party wall. The next thing the defendants said 
was that they had to clear the ground by virtue 
of a contemporaneous agreement with the lease, 
and when they came to do that they found over- 
hanging the demised ground some beams which 
belonged to the remaining building which to 
some extent had to be pulled down in order to 
clear the ground. Defendants said they did not 
take them away, but with the consent of the 
plaintiffs’ architect they were allowed to be built 
into their wall. The same was true of the 
stanchions and purlins left on the ground on the 
plaintiffs’ side of the wall, Defendants said 
they were willing that they should be built into 
the wall, and that they did not want to remove 
them, They said they had done nothing by 
which they could be treated as trespassers, To 
his lordship’s mind defendants were using the 
property they had demised to the plaintiffs and 
occupied it for their stanchions and purlins, and 
in respect of which the plaintiffs were entitled to 
relief, They were using the plaintifis’ property 
for unauthorised purposes which seemed to be a 
trespass the court could remedy. Then, defen- 
dants said that if they did it they did it with 
authority. All that could be said to support that 
was that plaintiffs’ architect and delendeate’ 
architect agreed between them that the purlins 
and stanchions should be built into the wall. 
But plaintiffs’ architect did not communicate 
that to his clients, and allowing that to be 
done was clearly outside the scope of his 
authority. He had no authority to allow the 
slightest deviation from the plans, There was 
only one other important question, Down below 
the ground on the other side of the wall in question 
were stables used by the defendants, and they 
used the wall between their stables and the 
plaintiffs’ premises, the wall being on the plaintiffs’ 
ground, That might or might not make it a 
party wall, but he did not decide that. He would 
assume that using it in that way was using it as a 
party wall. If the defendants desired to use the 
adjoining premises for stables or any other 

urpose they could make their own retaining wall. 

hey had no business to use the plaintiffs’ wall. 
As soon as the plaintiffs knew of it they protested 
and said it must not be used in that way. There 
was a question raised about a breach of the 
covenant for quiet enjoyment in the lease, but his 
lordship did not think there had been any breach. 
He need not say anything more about that, 
because he gave the plaintiffs what he thought 
was right on the other ground. In the result, 
his lordship granted an injunction in the terms 
of claim 1 of the statement of claim, viz., 
restraining the defendants from injuring or com- 
mitting any trespass upon the walls of the 
plaintiffs’ warehouse, and from converting any 
part of the walls of the warehouse into a party 
wall, and from doing any act or thing whereby 
the plaintiffs might be prevented from having 
the use of the walls of the warehouse as external 
walls, He also granted the plaintiffs an inquiry 
as to damages and gave them the costs of the 
action, 





ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT AND 
SURVEYOR. 

THE case of Southorn v, Wakerley came before 
Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery Division on 
the 13th and 14th insts., an action by the plaintiff, 
Mr, Henry H. Southorn, of Leicester, against 
Mr, Arthur Wakerley, an architect and surveyor, 
of the same town, to set aside an agreement of 
sale by the defendant to the plaintiff of a piece 
of building land, 

Mr, C, E, Jenkins, K.C., and Mr, T. K. Cross- 
field appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. W. H. 
Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. Wurtzburg for the 
defendant. 

It appeared from the statement of Mr, Jenkins 
that the plaintiff claimed to set aside the sale to 
him by the defendant of a piece of building land 
forming part of a building estate known as the 
Evington-road estate at Leicester on the ground 
that it was subject to a right of way across it of 








which the plaintiff had no knowledge and whieh 
was not communicated to him by the defendant. 
The defendant had acquired this building estate 
and got out plans and particulars showing the 
road or roads made or proposed to be made, and 
the plots into which it was divided, and he adver- 
tised it as a building estate and represented to 
the plaintiff that it was suitable for building 
The purchase having been completed, 

and the conveyance executed, the plaintiff entered 
into a building agreement with a Mr, Skillington 
to erect a private dwelling-house, with stabling and 
other buildings, upon the building plot. The 
house and buildings were commenced and the 
building operations were continued until April 7 
last, when the walls had been raised to the height 
of several feet. On April 7 several men acting 
on behalf of the owner of an estate adjoining 
the Evington-road estate entered the buildin 

lot, pulled down part of the dwellingshouse an 
buildings in course of erection, and drove a horse 
and cart over a portion of the building plot, in- 
cluding the site of the dwelling-house and buildings, 
and back again, alleging and claiming that this 
gentleman, as owner of the adjoining estate, had 
a right of way over a portion of the building plot, 
including the site of the dwelling-house, It 
appeared that the right of way claimed had existed 
for many years, and by reason of that right of way 
the plaintiff's building plot was not capable ot 
being built upon as proposed and the work under 
the building agreement had to be discontinued, 
The plaintiff accordingly brought the present 
action, claiming repayment by the defendant of 
the money paid by him with interest and a 
declaration that he was entitled to a lien on the 
building plot for the said moneys and interest, 

After Cadee the evidence of the defendant 
and other witnesses, his lordship held that the 
plaintiff had not proved his ease, and dismissed 
the action with costs, 


CLAIM THROUGH DEFECTIVE 
SCAFFOLDING. 

Tue case of Tozeland v. The West Ham 
Union came before a Divisional Court of King’s 
Bench, composed of the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices Ridley and Darling, on the 14th inst., on 
the appeal of the plaintiff from a decision of the 
judge of the Shoreditch County Court. 

The short facts of the case were as follows :— 
Tozeland, a box-maker by trade, was a pauper 
inmate of the defendants’ workhouse, and upon 
the electrical engineer asking for an assistant 
to do.some work was assigned to do it by the 
labour master. In order to execute his work 
lagoon had to go upon a scaffold, which was held 

y the said County Court judge to have been 
negligently constructed, and in consequence 
plaintiff sustained a fall, and was so injured 
that one of his legs had to be amputated. The 
plaintiff claimed 1001, damages, which the County 
Court judge held to be proper damages, but 
although holding in the plaintiff's favour on 
every other point the learned judge came to 
the conclusion that he could not recover because 
he was in a common employment with the person 
responsible for the erection of the detective 
scaffolding, 

Mr. Wallace, K.C., and Mr, Abinger, appeared 
for the appellant ; and Mr. Avory, K.C., and Mr. 
8. Lynch, for the respondents, 

In the result, the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said it appeared to him that the 
County Court judge overlooked the broad con- 
sideration which was at the root of the common 
“om gy pp doctrine, viz.—that the servant 
had an option of entering into the contract 
or refusing employment. The plaintiff if he 
did not do this work was subject to punishment, 
He thought the appeal should be allowed and 
judgment entered for the plaintiff for 100I. 

Justices Ridley and Darling concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed with costs, 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED, * 


2,405 of 1905.—C. E, Lone : Latch or Latch Lock 
for Doors, Hinged Panels, Sliding Partitione, 
and such like, 

This relates to a pivoted or swinging bar latch, 

rovided with a key operated mechanism for 
ocking it in its fastened position, and consists in 
arranging the said key operated mechanism as a 
part of the stationary pivot or mounting for the 
swinging bar, and providing the said bar so that 
it can be engaged by the bolt of the said 
mechanism when in its fastening position, the 
said bar thereby not having as part of it any of 
the key operated mechanism, : 


5,248 of 1905.—D. M. Nessrr and Asuwetn & 
Nessit, Lrp. : Radiators. 

This relates to a radiator for heating buildin 

and like pu , and consists in hosing a baffle 

plate placed longitudinally between the radiator 
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columns so that the air to be heated 
over the surface of the radiator colu 
thereby thoroughly heated. 


5,428 of 1905.—W. H, Turner: An Appliance 
to Regulate the Supply of Water to Water Waste 
Preventing or other Cisterns or the like, 

This relates to an appliance to regulate.the supply 

of water to water waste preventing or < 

cisterns or the like, and consists of a ball lever 
made in two parts, one being connected to and 
above the other ob pas by means of a pin at one 
end, and provided with a regulating screw passing 
through a slot in the upper part into a hole tapped 
to receive it in the lower part, the end being 
enlarged to allow for hole in same, The two parts 
when adjusted form one lever, 


5,513 of 1905,—R. ZeLunENKA: A (% menting 

Material and the Manufacture of the same, 
This relates to the manufacture of cementing 
materials such as have hitherto been composed 
of sulphur melted to a thin liquid, sand, reduced 
iron, and colouring matter, cad consists in the use 
of ferriferous sand foundries or sand from iron 
or steel fettling or the like operations, in lieu of 
ordinary sand and reduced iron, 


7,372 of 1905.—W. A. McCormick : 
Flushing Cisterns. 

This relates to a flushing device having an 
oscillatory plunger, and consists in the combina. 
tion of a wide sunk portion to the chamber form. 
ing the lowest portion of a cistern, and a siphon 
communicating with that sunk portion of the 
chamber and opening into same, so that water 
ean only pass into the siphon one way. 


7,502 of 1905,—F., Grirrirus : Flushing Cisterns 
for Water-closets, Urinals, and like purposes. 
This relates to a siphon-flushing apparatus, and 
consists in the combination with a main cistern 
filled from the supply valve, and a supplementary 
cistern filled by the water overflowing into it 
from the other, of a non-return valve in the bottom 
of the wo, eRe eg cistern arranged to enable 
water to be emptied from it into the other when 
the siphoning action is started, and to prevent it 
running back, and a secondary overflow in the 
wall of the main cistern ey above the 
ordinary one, and a siphon, the under side of 
whose bend that leads to the outlet pipe or dis- 
charge being slightly above the secondary over- 

flow but below the top of the cistern. 


8,356 of 1905.—Dorrator Co., Lrp., W. W. 
Morrison, and J. Barrp: Fire Grates. 

This relates to a fire grate, and consists in the 
combination therewith of side standards with 
frontal stops and oblique slots, each slot having 
two pockets, a firebreast with side pins and frontal 
spurs united to a bottom grate, the grate and 
breast being adapted for simultaneous oscillation 
within the fireplace, an ash pit frame with ledges 
and bottom closed by a damper, a front plate 
having a fresh-air damper opening, and a hopper 
containing trivet seats and a trivet with pendant 
prongs. 

11,719 of 1905.—J, Ary : Water Waste Preventing 
Valveless Siphon Cistern for the Flushing of 
Water-closets and the like. 

This relates to a water waste preventing valveless 
siphon cistern for the flushi of water-closets 
and the like, and consists in the introduction of 
an upper dome top cylinder, and the method of 
connecting the discharge outlet of the cylinder 
to the centre of the same, by which means or 
arrangement a better water way is given to the 
siphon and which arrangement also reduces the 
friction in the flow of the water, 


13,644 of 1905.—W. J, Beastey : An Iron Drain 
Pipe Stopper. 
This relates to an iron drain pipe stopper, and 
consists of a ey oe or plug of a thickness and 
diameter made to fit the standard sizes of earthen- 
ware and iron drain and other pocketed pipes, 
and which is cast in one piece of a specially tapered 
form, the thicker end being surmounted by an 
inverted groove of a section suitable to the size 
of the plug. The upper or outer surface of the 
lug is provided with a square stud, which may 
bs either cast on with the plug or otherwise 
screwed in position as may be mest convenient, 
to which is attached by a suitable bolt and washers 
@ spring lever. 
14,416 of 1905.—N. Buroer: Pneumatic Door 
Closing Apparatus. 
This relates to a pneumatic door closing apparatus 
and is characterised by the use of two pistons In 
two separate cylinders mounted on one base, the 
main piston being coupled by means of 4 — 
and a toothed segment, provided on one end 0 
the said lever, and the side piston formed 2 ; 
rack and acted w by a spiral spring, whicl 
can be regulated by a screw. When the door i 
opened the lever connected a rod with the 
door is round, whereby the main piston 
draws forward, and presses back by means oi the 
toothed segment, the side at the same time 
pe aig ae Sager spiral while the automatic 
closing of the door is e' by the spiral reed 
acting upon the piston which springs back t 
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the toothed segment and thereby 
poh nm ihe air piston to its former position, 


pushes ‘bac 
18,162 of 1905, A. Bei: Fireplaces having 
Circulating Hot-water Boilers, 

This relates to @ fireplace having a circulating 
hot-water boiler, and consists in the combination 
with such boiler of # setting adapted to receive 
the grating, and having & chamber formed therein 
with inclined back and removable door, 


18,572 of 1906, J, DeELPORTE : Roof Framings. 
This relates to a roof framing of the Raikem type 
wherein the two sides or slopes to each ridge are 
supported upon & triangular beam composed of 
three stays connected together by bracing. 
19,929 of 1905.—A, Bre : Kitchen Range Fittings 
and their Attachments, 
This relates to kitchen range fittings and their 
attachments, and consists in making the hinges 
and latches or other similar parts as plain in 
shape as convenient, and forming at the rear side 
of said parts one or more bosses or projections, 
which shall pass through holes formed in that 
part of the door or grate to which they are to be 
attached. In these said bosses ‘holes are drilled 
and tapped so ‘that upon the inner side a pin and 
washer may be employ ved to secure the said fittings 
firmly thereto. 
22.920 of 1905,—A, H. MARTEL : 
Greenhouses, 
This relates toa travelling greenhouse, and 
consists of concrete walls formed of spaced blocks 
of concrete having grooved sides to réceive the 
ends of a connecting valve of concrete, and of 
means for keeping out the draught, the said means 
consisting of a plate of metal placed between the 
castings carrying the wheels on which the green- 
house travels, 


1554 of 1905.—R. T. Hunter: Methods of 
Construction as Applied to Roofing and other 
Structural Purposes. 

This relates to the construction of roofs, walls, 
and the like structural work and consists in the 
combination with principals or main rafters 
consisting of rolled girders, of sheathing with scroll - 
shaped dependent extensions adapted to be 
threaded thereon and panels or tiles interlocked 
therewith, by means of returned edges, 


Travelling 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 9.—By SPELMANS’ (at Norwich). 
Norwich,—Castle-st,, freehold shop and ware- 


house, area 5,680 ft.. Fs RANG ashes £2,400 
February 10 —By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER 
(at Cardiff). 
St. Hilary, Glamorgan.—" The Glebe Farm," 
46a, 3, ID PE emedavenvcucasiiaweies 2,345 
February 13.—By C, W. Davies & BON. 
City- os , Sudeley-st., u.t, 20} yrs., g.r. 5i., 
090k bSéebeca cobs eéccseaabeuwns 230 
Finchley.—Chambers-gdns,, two picts of land, f. 105 


x By Dixon & Co, 
orwood,—83 a: on Denmark-rd., f., w.r. 

411,128, ., sews sua Wee' pWoKeued ce as 365 
Stok By Divers’. 

@ Newington. na 2, and 3, The Pavement 

(8.), wt, 825 yrs, gar. 182, yt. 1142, ...... 1,320 
Chel be WHEELER Bros, 
—_ -—-69 and 71, ry? Sloane-st, (s,), u.t. 
1902, 


+ yrs., g.r, 200, y.r. 1902, ......... 2,520 
18 and 18° Sydnep-et. b, 59 tk 2,445 
‘ Syeiney-a st., fig.r, Bd., reversion in 184 yrs... 460 
w _ i, Musgrave-cres., u, s 81} yrs., gr. 
evades neabeatce@ucheoobs tice 450 
By Savas Sons, ADAMS (at Masons’ Hall 
New Barnet, Herts, —batcaitera, the “ Duke 
of Lancaster” f., p. (including good- 
, Wilh... ..sccwansmaiiee eee 6,400 
outhend, Essex a Miesioaneaat “the ““Alex> 
andra Hotel,” ut. 16} yra, y.r, 3502. 
(including gocdwill). oosees : ; 3,020 
February 14, —By H. DONALDSON & § Sons. incite 
a — - and a , Queen’s-rd., u;t, Bors. ey 
wit te 066640505 a0 Gd REA CON oe 260 
Pri ah 1, 9), netlant-ee., u.t. 23 yrs., 880 
i hichmoad-ra -rd., u.t, ‘324 yrs. g.r. ‘2 88. 64., 
a Gran’ gi” Nida ya wer aa 350° 
TS., gr. 5, 
Blomfield. St, , Ut. 31 tare! a $21. 200 
Sey "i ut. 45 yrs. gt. 181,178. p. 670 
Bl. 108. yn 90 ee v Wake ee Cw 
Ashford, Ke By ge EVANs, 


building land Pts pony rd, freehold = 
By A, Prey 
Croydon,—o CE & Son, 
104. 10s,'¢ Canning. pred A 7h Oe 
—87 and 101, Rin eee End-ra. ©). 
seubeecetece 800 


Wt. O4 yrs., gir, 18, yt. 851, 





By Frienp & Sons, 
Bermondsey.—34, Beatrico-rd., u.t. 324 yrs., 
GF. BL, WP. BE. GB. ee ecevecccvcaes Wave 
. F. HARgIneTO 
Caehen. m.—Jetreyei fg. 12, reversion in 
1 iihaasies sekbu indenaoaiees 
Norbiton ,Burrey.— 28 to 32 2 (even), pt a evi 


cottages, So, Wes ORE, BO cca wv cvebcciesess 
Rotherhithe.—55 to 61 ‘adh, Union-rd., ut. 46 
yra., gr. 113. 158, 6d,, w.r. 1660. 88, ...... 
Battersea.—32 to 62 (even), Kerrison-rd., u.t. 
72 yrs., g.r. 551., w.r. 3862. 2s, (in lots) . 
9 and 15,: Kerrison-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., er. 
101. 10s. WE. TOG Es ccrnct idctsakiners < 
Clapham.—1, 3, 9, and 13, Hethermmgton-rd 
u.t, 604 yrs., g.r. $21. 108., yt. 1581. ...... 
Battersea.—175 and 179, Stewarte-rd., u.t. 
58 yrs., g.r. 102. 10s., y.r. 622, Ws ie eas sk 
ae -—86, Royal-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 6i., 
Bristoai0 to 44. en ee ut. 22 yrs., gr. 
184, y.r.1 a as Disde cehansizieuutaneee 
Clapham.—28, 30, 32, 50, and 52, Gaskell-st., 
u.t, 56 yrs., g.r.182. 158., w.F. 1622, 108. ., 
By DoveLas Youne & Co, 
South Lambeth."36 to 42 sexe: ee 
y= ord aly e.F. 4 
Too! ing. 2, go u.t. a) yrs., g.t. 0., 


By halo TEWSON, & Co. with MATTHEWS, 
MATTHEWS, "& Co. (at Winchester House). 
Woolwich, Kent,—23 and 25, New-rd. (s.), f., 


Plumstead-rd., » Lr. 40/.. reversion in 264 yrs. 
44, 45, and 46, mstead-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 902. 
Plumstend-r4., f.g.r. 2/., reversion in 30} oo 
* ~y oo , and 54, Plumstead-rd, (s.), f., 
55 pote Plamstead-rd. (s.), f., e.r. 1002... 
New-rd., ‘The Fortune of War” p-b., fg.r. 
120i., reversion in Bn, Re PEL Pe ee 
Wilmount-st. f., workshop or warehouse, 
wredesiekpi “ The Freemasons’ ‘Arms ” p-h., 
etc., f.g.r. 22/, 5s., reversion in 16and 11} yrs. 
Maxey-rd., The Ba Baptist Tabernacle, etc., f.g.r. 
61. 12s., reversion in ak POPP Pr eee 
Plumstead, Kent. —Blendon ed rd., “ Bramblebury 
Coti we A | PRR rrr rere 
Blendon- -rd., tg. Tents 45%, 10s., reversion in 
uetineek. gy 6s. Od., reversion 
SORE OOG BO ING. ni vk ntichccaeceavesse 
Brambiebury-rd., ar rents 116/. 18s. 6d., 
reversion 39 to 48 yrs. ......cccecesecees 
Bramblebury-rd., a plot of land. 0a. 2r.8 p.. f. 
Durham-rd., f.g. rents 42J., reversion in 35} 
OG O08 Fl: cena ikcedkietizecossivcasé 
Bramblebury-rd., f.g. rents 734. 198. 6d., 
reversion 36 to 42 


Durham-rd., f.g.r. 162. 16s.. reversion in 38 yrs. 
Burwash-rd., f.g. rents 77/, 4s., reversion in 
ME SO se erideedes teobunsscbieséneny s 
Heavitree-rd., f.g. rents 50/, “14s. reversion 
SO OP OU, - becivcccedpeeseestcencces 
Wore -rd., ‘Le. rents 56/, 9s., reversion 19} 
Gee webb de ns pbev sc Geeeuankene cies 
Dechaes-ed. "fg. rents 70/. 10s., reversion 21} 
WE ON wn dae én bodes een eesccnaerietes 
Majendie-rd., f.g.r. 29/., reversion in 43} yrs. 
ap f.g.r. 162, 10s., reversion in 
Earl-st., f.g.r. 19/., reversion in 374 and 43} yrs. 
Robert-st., oe 16/., reversion in 38} yrs.. 
FURBERS’ (at Ascot), 
Winkfield, rn. —l and 2, omelet cottages, 
Fig Wilh NN SM Sah ebb sdcable dnsecocsvect 
February 15.—By GLasier & Sons. 
Fulham.— Winchendon-rd., f.g. rents 56/., rever- 
GOD OTS FMS oe ccccccsccace 06 deeds ue 
By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 
Battersea.—98 and 100, y a heaapai u.t. 72 
nee ee 701. 48. a hewe ds 06to0 
PEASGOOD & Srrers. 
peer mers End-rd., u.t. 87} yrs., 
OO ees: Asebeees aah éane 
y PRICKETT & ELLIS. 
maetiink 6 12 (even), Wembury-rd., f 
yf. 2400,.....- UTE TTT CTE TCT ET 
4, Northwood-rd., ray FESO, occccccccsvece 
Archway-rd., f.g. rents 1072, 2s, ‘reversion in 
50, 62, and 68, Archway-rd. (s.), f» y.r. 206, 
February 16.—By A. & A. FIELD. 


mt -—138 to 152 leven, —— ut. . 


yrs., g.. 332. 12s., w.r. 3871. 1238. ..... : 
Tiiiotson-<t.. u.t. 40} yrs., g.r. 222. 10s., 
boss 2201. 168........ 

By OsBorN & MERCER. 
Stoke ae n.—Castle-st., fg.r. 122,, rever- 
n WIR. ccawrdk Neckékievecess. 

Castle-st.. f.g.r. 22i., reversion in 66} yrs... 
Millard-rd., ro rents 116, 10s., reversion in 


66, _ 
8 rend. ig. rents 1262. 10s., reversion 


Peete eee eee ee ee ewe eee ee 


eee eeeeeerere 


Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Cas br Rag f.g. rents 54/., reversion in yr. 
Haylin ps fg. rents 714, 103., re m in 


TO ee PU ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
POe eee ee eee eee ee Pee ee eee 


wee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


sa ei i 
ti) Pe, reversion WRG iaiae 
itbaats topol-rd., f.g.r. 12d., reversion 


REYNOLDS & Eason. 
rk.—33, 35, and 37, Tavistock- 


cres,, u.t, 50} yrs., g.r. 30., e.r, e.r. 1961....... 
Bigin-av. (3.), ut. 57¢ yrs, g.t. 102., 


. 6a... 
67, av. (8.), and 48, Chippenham-rd.,- 
u.t, } yrs., g.r. 12k, yr. 101. . panties 


£2 


1,540 


1,400. 
455 


2,300 
1,225 
1,395 

520 


2,240 
1,100 


3,000 
390 
3,500 
155 
755 
1,390 
2,810 


3,480 
160 


1,430 
2,350 
1,130 
2,330 

560 
2,320 
1,490 
2,400 
2,720 

760 


500 
510 


235 
1,430 
390 
285 
3,100 
460 
2,780 


3,200 


2,550 
1,310 


290 


. 545 


2,825 
3,145 


2,085 
1,325 


1,815 
1,235 
2,005 
700 
335 


1,160 
425 
710 





Lewisham,—26 and 28, Molesworth-ét., u.t. 565 
yrs., gr. 61., w.r. 557. 
Kent-road. — 46, 48, and 50, Culmore-rd 
u.t, 40} yrs., g.r. 16/. 2s., yr. Wilisk coees rf 1,010 


u.t. for unex term ; phn 
yents ;-In. lene; eae tiarel ee yotig sb doy 
square; pi, place ; ter. for pe gr 
av. for avenue; gins. for gardens: sees oa eyes @. for 
grove ; b.b. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house > 0. for 
offices ; 8. for shops ; et. for court. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Buflder, London.” 





THE INDEX faite TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LEXXIX. 
to December, 1905) IY given as @ supplement 


saue of Jan 
cLoTH a San emene meee 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND Rate COUNCILS. 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMP. ¥ 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. ete., ete, 























Six lines or under Ga. Od. 
Each additional line is. Od. 
SITUATIONS wagers, PARTNERSHI APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL AD ISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under... sevenee 48. G1. 
Each additional line (about ten words).................. Os, 6d. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (about thirt ae OP UNE ........000 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line ( ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
a aap but @ sums should be remitted by 
postal Orders a . MORGAN, and CS 7 to the 
of rhe Bor BUILDER.” Catherine Street, W. 





is 
f in the case of which ma the aot 
SIRES PAST OW em ou Yast any Foose inandad forthe 
ong Wrapper should be in by ‘VE NOON on WEDNES- 
DAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be sespenstite for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONTALS. cto, left at the Office in to Se aivereeneas 08 
strongly recommends PIES ONLY be 





that of the latter 
sent. 

AD in “THE BUILDER” have Repites 
addressed to the Covent W.., free of 
charge. Letters be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent 
together with sufficient ps to cover the Unused 
stamvs are to the week after 

N.B.—The Box not intended for trade list: 

and ; should these be received, they cannot (:f 





AN EDITION Printed o on THIN PAPER, for FOBBIGN and 
LONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES {,, NINEPENCE EACH. 


post (carefully packed) Is. 











MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Architecturat Association.—Mr. ie T. Baggallay on 
* Porches and Approaches.” 7.30 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. Ghiver Arnold on ‘‘ The 
Internal Architecture of Metals.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers ( . g 
C. H. Sumner on “ The Graphical Determination of the 
Deflection of Beams.”’ 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

Architectural aie. —Third Spring Visit, to the 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly. pom : 

Builders’ Foremen and lerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
5.30 p.m. 

gt Institution. —Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., on 
“George Frederick Watts, as a Portrait Painter,” Il, 
3 p.m. 

MonpDaY, FEBRUARY 26. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Paper by the late J. Leaning, 
to be read by Mr. A. J. Leaning, on “ The Assimilation 
of the Practice of Quantity Surveyors.” 8 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts,—Mr. 
C. E. Keyser, F.S.4.. on “‘Two Churches in Berkshire,’ 
etc., lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Institution of Civis Engineers.— Papers to be farther 
discussed :—(1) “A Plea for. Better-Country Roads” by 
_Mr. G. R. Jebb ; (2) “‘ Country Roads for Modern Traffic” 
by Mr. J. E. Biackwsll, B.A. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Architectural Association. 
E. C: M. Willmott on * Shop Fronts.”” 7.30 p.m. 
ral soctatton,— 


Miechell: Withers on “ Early ped Century Archi- 
tecture,” lantern illustrations. p.m 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Stadents’ Visit to the 
works of Mesars. Joseph Westwood & Co., Ltd., Napier- 
yard, Millwall. 2.40 p.m, ‘ 


~—s | Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lectures).— 
Mr. w. gm on “Materials in Sanitary Work,” 
ll. pit 


Society of Arts. Car yx" G@. 8. C. Swinton, L.C.C., on 
“London Traffic.” 8 p.m 
Tavrspay, Manca 1. 


Ma Carpenters’ Compt eer tne at. fen Some 
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* NR  — ——— 
Bryce, MF. F.BA:. on “ The Relation of Architecture to STONE (continued). — : ’ WOOD (continued), 
son baie wilier ers’ Exchange.--Mr. J: Miller Carr bn Harv Yori (continued)— a bei oma ong sem Pe t per standard 
. 8. d, , : 
“ Atchitectural Ceramics.” «6 p.m. - Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 0 per ft. cube; deld. | PPrtaaco, var. wuper a0 ar ft. exper. ad Sead £54, Fine Pale ¢ 
F Mancir 2. rly. : per ft. su 17 aie ea ree 
Raval Inet : Say Caton, F.R.C.P,; on“ “Hippo; ” ” » 6 ae + ft.super.deld, by ca pad atta se aac - 1 6°...-0 2 ¢ Fine Extra 
crates and the Newly-Discovered Health Temple at . depot. ae ut, American, per ft “ae Superfine | 
, 3 in. sawn both Teak, per load oo... occ cepcee eee WT ee j 
Junior Institution of EB vs (Westminster Palace ie ee per wees ger aaaensmecse 0 6 1.22 4 Fine Blast) 
Hotel) a) Peper on * Leoeestice and Accelero- ae ag : i per eakts, ges Supertine 
tor de. Bowes 94 Hai ie jAdvoer | Rim do 88 a Prepared orig, tc wile fond Finest Pale 
Engine Srerines jeators”” by Mn tt as de . Peyrecave, emg ae by 7 in. +, planed and . Per square. Extra Pale 
Stud. Ipst.C.E, - Aes re ef eh ned mrp 13 - O17 6 Con 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3. Oe ial Bt aE penetcceel a 8 014 0 Extra Pale 
Royal Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomson on “ The x Itiet bine — ae 7 : = mee of — .d. if in. in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and “nw S Best Japan 
en ee See I. Spm. 20% 10 fret quality» 13 0 0 “* F.,. aoe Sipe Sete ey 016 0 2. 109 Best Bloc 
) <r gl 0 i SS > - shot... 0120 .. Os Brusswick 
P ; x . RY ee Sag oy y kagigoe WRN aR OR “ ata - 
| PRICES. CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | 20:10 vest pine fort § | iin. ty io. white, pinned andl | 7 fern Bla 
f aici: madoc ...,....: 3 1: i rs 1g in. by 7 in. ga ae ae pee , ar 
*.* out i oir Basa eae te AE Pag . ¥ aaidead cosnas eiabiciieesiers 01 0... 016 5 — 
i cvetage Yale oe ats obviously affect pcos “fac fading green... 15 17 6 ‘a ye 1 3 2 7 in. Tinton coe ian sa —_—— 
: which Should be remembered by those w e use of ootebrs ” m"? 4 [ ; i . lin. by 7 in, ie a OM 6... OW : 
this information. oicee, bo 16x8 ~ es 6 pA a: fins by rin. white Ow Ow 0... 0 ons york 
‘ r 1 6 se ” ‘ y an 
i : £8. a. ae 20x 10 permanent green oo D4 . . 6 in, at 6d. to Od. per square \ Fag tnd y Sally por 
2 Hard Stocks......... 1 7-0 per 1000 alongside, in river. | 1¢x8 “3 ¥ 612 6 ; We cann 
i Rough Stocks and eee. BF " * * JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. tions; am 
) Picked Stocks for | ao mae TILES. a mente, oF! 
BCINgS ......... CE paar ivered. " : : F ; 
: Flettons............-+- 1 5 0 ses a saline doom Best phi red roofing tiles... 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depot. oe Joists, ordinary ¢ a - £ 8.4, ap 
i Red Wire Cuts ... 1 il 0 & 2 i - of Valley tiles oe J 7 os Coan ay roe meg sesanes mo TR 0 which have 
eee Set 8120 » ” ” See 52 > tate . “4 NIN oki uaii casters Harsee F900 .. 000 DESIRED 
: ing 500 4, “ = Hip and Valley $i .. 4 Operdoz. 4» Steel - Se ear BOO ..B 06 All com 
3 Best Blue Pressed Best Euabon = or Angles, , Channels, 2 name and ¢ 
; F.C Staffordshire << $352 ee ss st brindled do. awards) .. 57 6 per 1000 “ oe weicensesdeceesecnscoesebes 900 ..10 606 tion oF 20 
3 i} Do. Bullnose ...... 4.0 Seay re e Do. Ornamental do. ..........++ O.6 i» ae dese aig oc Nene pe Bian 900 ..10 00 communic: 
5 : 4 een Ore aT OEE Fo esey ¢ Mm gins, Sy peeeeeeeesecs . ” tanc 
: ' “ Best Stourbridg 5, thong & Oper doz including ordinary patterns hence 
} , rie Bricks or S414 ® oS fs Zh Valle 30 - Chu patterns...... 7m 9 3. 810 6 giving adds 
3 BE 4 } LAZED BRICKS. 
3 4 @ ) Best White and a METALS. Per ton, in London, uaa 
. E: ; ' Ivory Glazed ” Tnow— ‘. £8, d. . 8. d. subject to 
5 ae ee peieas 3 1220 0 if a a ig commen sang Bom SERNA NERS 800... 810 0 received, t 
‘ |) Ti ee | rere 11 0 0 Es pain ordshire Bars, good i 
EE Quoims, Bullnose, : . merchant quality... 8100... 900 | moet en 
ae ae | and Flats ......... 6.0.8. Sy iy ve ~ Staffordshire “* Marked Bars”...10 0 0 .. — acceptance 
4 ¢ Double Stretchers 19 0 © i + ~ a Mild Steel Bars.............. esa nttes 810... 900 consider a 
oe a, Double Headers . 0 0 * # vf e Hoop Iron, basis price ............ 9 5 : we 910 0 type-writt 
oy One Side and two » ve op, SERA V EELS cen ereoners 17 0 i. All com: 
# ix  £ ee gol io: 6 2: .. a (And u , according to size we gauge.) mations ah 
, Two > Bides and one » Sheet Iron B relating to 
Cee lt—~—~—~—CC, ie 0 0 % cs ‘ we Granary sizee to 0. pbk ageael 9100... — wens antes 
3 : Ss aaa, Cham- we o» pm ae Ee * . : i ee ol | 
eat} leedteteas a G0e wa  wsrsun . ee > not to 
; : Bx Best Dipped Salt * Sheet Tron, Galvanised Boon oil AO seecrneeceee 
CBee Glazed Stretch- Ordinary gizes, 6 ft. by" 2'ft. to —— 
3 ‘ ub ‘ ers,and Header. 12 0 0 - S < Py SF Sepeerere errr meres l4 0 -~— = 
; ney : Quoins, Bullnose, At danas’ Oationes eve 5S and 24g. 14 . 9 IAS ng 
| eae and Flats ......... woo. , s 4 oo . so Sie boo. - Commun 
& Double Stretchers 15 0 0 2 at £ s. 4, Sheet iron, Galvan flat, best quality— ; should be 
i : jeer Headers ... 4 0 0 ” ” ” oe be : > Ordinary sizes PPrreririir ty) 17 0 0 oes - “as 
i 4 : bit pte sey two 1s 0° Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and . = . Re. ont t- 4 . s ee poor -n ty 
a ee Two Meee ee °° ve ” 8 in., and 3 in. by 7in.and8in. 11 0 0 ...12 0 0 | Galvani 7 Sheets—_ , announcen 
: eS tet Bias. A003... MS OO hs tiger we Battens : best 24 byGand3by6.: 010 U less than | Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8ft.20g.1310 0 .. = — of ths Fen 
| i i uoleys; Cham - 7 in. and 8 in. te pe @g.and24g.14 0 0. i Tender is 
Bu; a8 ay ferred, Squints.. 14 0 0 oa Deals : 8€COMGS ...........sseceereseneees 1 © Oless thn best. Mei uc. cms 0. = and for spe 
: + Second Quality ” id Battens : seconds.....................06 010 0 ae a Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. . by att. * Denote 
i ; i , White. ana 2in. by 4in. and2 in. by6in.... 9 0 0 ..10 0 0 Fe A lioo.w = 
i Bet j Dipped Salt 2 in. by 44 in. and2in. by5in.. 810 0 ... 910 0 ste ttacl Shoots, 22 22g. reais. be ed 0 = BAP.DC 
i 4 1 le FE ee oS 200 .», less than best. Foreign Sawn Boards— 26 g. ditéeiens oo. = Urban Dis 
6. Tin. and 39 in. by 7 iM. seo. 010 0 more than cu an fin. th ist PE 10 0. 95 0 Westgate, 
: ; ee Thames and Pit Sand ......... . 6 per yard, delivered. Zin 1 ee battens. Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) Wilks. 
3 = E i T hames Ballast PEM Se Ee 0 eae BP bre athoge Miia esd ts SA ea °° 
ii Best Ground Bios Lass Lime 2 0 perton, ee ene ioe be LEAD, &o. Per ton, in London, Pm 
3 i Nore.—The cement li - Oh. CRONIN Scsdesssccdsins teciscctindavccs 400... 410 0 Bo Brighton } 
| The coment of, lime se exclusive ot the | Soni timber (@in:toidinj': 812 8 “. 318 0| MPApotmecle neetnescsnr Biss. = fo err 
Bia 2 ee Grey Stone Lime ... lis. 0d. Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ...... 300. 310 0 ae hag MD COMB ....-sseeseereessrerseneres ogee be 
& fl Pia Stoerbridee Fineclay in cocke lis. 0d. per yard, delivered. | Swedish balks $e Paes 80 fp soccieeissssitesilinbesb aed aie 
, i] ireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. | pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 .. 3 s 4 — pipe besccnssssercensoesecrecoeaves 210. = 
, STONE. Jorsers’ Woop. dard Vieille Montagne ............... tn33 00... = _ 
: 4 Batx Reena. Celivenst on road wag- s. d. White Sea: first yellow deals ee ee : Silesian............ceecceesserseerereeeee ae oo. 
iy Ot s| aie Enddington Depit...........+--+. 1 64 per ft. cube. PT dF eee ee "m0 0... 00) ee 
Nine Elms Depot - etenesheeomenned 8 B in, by @ ime Seo ees) See. mms il~ = ‘ 
7 7 Portianp Stown (20 fi. average)— se: ttens, 2} in.and Sin. by7in. 1610 0 ... 18° 0 0 OE eee a £ et a 
1 : Brown Whitbed, delivered aya es Second yellow o Le in. by oats : scala BB neseseerneersenens ” nto 
ii yy a ge ton Depét,Nine | — by 9in. 1710 0 20 0 0 | Strong Sheet .....-.-rerss - 40. = W, Field ¢ 
: i —_ , .. 3 on Battens, 24 in, and 3in. by 7 in. 13 a a parpaeti ” ee P&G, F 
| White Besshed, ington Dept Rie : mn a dea rg sf 1310 0 ... 1410 0 ee neesoae fe eee a WH. Hy 
eae mapuons, Futtingso aye pane YY pteimerianc cleaasisy 1310 ¢ . ah ype qcronae Ms ae aed ” at enworth 
j | Elms Depét, or Pimlico Whart fe ee a : __Dattens, 24 in. ‘and3in. by7in. 11 0 : ‘ 4 : : Fe = te idl wibodeesvce cs veskene, oo” : 4 a ‘ * 2 Loagies 
i aS” — in blocks......... T iopertt .cube,deld.rly.depot, . Sin. by ete ee een 21 : 0 22 10 se EN F G. leap 
_ i} an” or ane . Do! Sin. wit... wes eee 6 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN edi ae ould... 
: hit ” ” Spree = DER. ke A A po 13 10 ees 2 t, delive ~ OC 
Mary ae in blocks . <f : ” ” Second yellow deals,3in. by lin. 6 7 0 j if: ge yormen 4 
Closebura Red Freestone 3 ” Do. 31 hy eae 14 410 9 ; st. ie ” rate sey 
Manstfie. i 24 fe as ohsaccdebsanscupesessrebseuseenae y % “0 9 Satti 1 
Your Sroxt—Hibin Hood Quality 5 mad bela DEE Ps: — 
: ring lem = . Do, din by Sine eco 1D 0 aa rR 
sawn two sides land- . ” + Recomm 
{ San te con Gendae repr schbabasrakshpcbbeedion OO 2 sta: ” ” 
40 ft. super.)............... 23 ; and Petersburg— ‘ & us 
{ 6 im rubbed Peccng 8 AON. En First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1410 0 . ne PR 
} Aitto, Sessevececccese 26 99 $e ” 3 in. y 9in. 1310 0. 2d. ¥ Messrs 71 
H 3 in. sawn Swniiiasniake wi are pe PRE RD SSNS OR eT | ee ie Es ” Y- strnet. We 
t ( B1ZEB) 00.03. a... Second white deals, 3 in. by iin. 1310 0 . ee . 
: 2 "aig am sawn one ” ” ” 8in Aone 12 He 0. . x 4a : 
Gen  Gaae.-4eee -  i a  ee  ee . , ” 
nae peeled woemea 7 Piteh-pine : One ie isntsecssss 1610 0 : Sw re 
in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 06 - ” nder in, thick extra ....... sates 010 0. £5. a. W L 
Harp Yorr— 3 lite ee pes per gallon 0 1 10 tori 
Scappled random blocks. 3 Oper ft. cube, Sint din, vewralon sinks a seeevecsccseoserccnes . 00 “sh - A 01 il Car 
in. sawn two sides land- . Yellow Pine oddmente ..... C8”. ha a no a 6 8 JE 
ings to gpa aa Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 3 6 5-0 | Bolded os», fit pHDOS nnreseere oe oe ’ ar 
6 in. rubbed two sides en’ Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— : we - 9% CARMA 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs " " Whew ts pengianaovn wate ge Lees © ob nl 
(random sizes) ..,...... 1 2 Wainscot Logs, , per ft. cube. 0 5 0 |. sine Ground English Wi sh’ Wh ite ae 23 10 0 Rees 
in. self-faced = . ” Dry, Wainscot Onk, per ft. sup. as | pada FM m5 ee aeagaiabe ahs ne a» | Hay 
*neeeenes *eeeeeeeesesens 5 ” ” _ do, do Shereeeeereecceneee 0 5 . - . : eh Putty .. SESH B Lined 1 2 0 D. D 
teed eeereeveteeresseoseneseeee® 





landard, 08 0 
wit O12 6 
0 
~ 8 010 0 
02 ¢ 
014 0 
‘edt 016 0 
016 6 
wae Ito 
uare, 018 0 
- O17 «6 140 
012 0 
018 6 ci 6 
6 0 
109 : ; 0 
6 
O14 6 pt ; 
018 0 010 0 
016 6 
: on 6 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘ i} cles, 
1 NOTE.—The responsibility mh = ges phen lettere, 
: 0 . : and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
in, authors. 
We cannot undertake to return ou communica. 
tions and the Btiee os cannot be py ange) a. 
ivered a otograp: uscripte, or 
deliver aaa cvkee monde or somplea, sent to.or left at this 
£ 5.4. oben talels Be bes pons i 
, Letters or communications mere news 
72 0 which have been duplicated for other journals aro N 
WW 06 DESIRED. t be 
1B 0 ¢ All communications mus authenticated 
name and address of the sender epieee oe oe 
0 606 tion or uot. No notice cam be taken of aempment 
100 communications. ‘aie 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
810 0 giving addresses. : 
Any commission to s comteibuor to to write an article, 
| London, or to Yanai or lend @ ep dae is given 
£6. d. rabject to the approval of the Eee ¥ 
810 0 received, by the who retains the right 
it if unsa’ A The receipt by the author of s 
| 9 0 0 | pooel of an anaes Divend pode or wes fawn hr 
900 so ne iclae clluned for ancepeance Unies they are 
, 910 0 type-written. 
$H%,,. All communica’ resenting oe artistie 
ge.) matters should be to Ee EDITOR, those 
relating to advertisements and other TOUR LISHER, 
= ness matters be addressed to THE P 
fo and not to the Editor. 
- TENDERS. 
~ Communications for inrertion wnder this heading 
thould be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
ae not later than 10 a.m, on 7’ . {N,B.—We cann-t 
oa publish Tenders unless au! ited either by the 
Es architect or the bu -owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of T accepted unless the amount 
at - = — is ion ahets teens which the lowest 
ae ender is under unless in some exceptional cases 
a and for special reasons.] 
4 * Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
eee road, repait at West-jane, for the 
~ istrict Counc 
915 0 Westgate, Barldon :— resect adam 
ike & Ross, Shipley* .....,...... £3,042 12 
London. BRIGHTON.—For erecting a public elementary school 
a4 (Elm-grove mixed school),.. Wellington-street, for 
we Brighton Education Committee. Messrs, T. Simpson & 
pt Son, surveyors, 16 and 17, we eet Brighton :— 
7 | Extra tor 
x x | Main — for |" Glazed 
ee | Estimate, | Daéoes A _# 
ws ES ~. ‘ Oa ce 
- J. Bares & Son} £ & d,| £m Gio md 
p brighton : ..+. | 8,186 0 6/| 2200 e 20 00° 
a w cok & Sons ., | 8,200 0 0 | 2150 0 | 154 00 
os yield & Co, -+ | 3,630 0 0 | 2080 0 180 00 
me . by Foster.,.. | 3,234 © 0; 2340 0} 169 00 
7 ; tg eae 2,952 0 © 2180 0} 241 00 
a J. Longley Bros, | 4,880 3 11 | 204 8 10} 431 140 
” : ee ees | 3,588 0 0 | 2050 0/ 190 00 
* Re | 3,429 0 0} 900 0; 169 00 
a 60 (if SU 3,598 14 8 
lelivered. G. R, Lockyer. , 3,200 0 0} wee 4 re 00 
Norman & Burt . 3 } 
” H. Penfold /208 0 0 | 2280 0] 155 00 
pe Row! Oe vekvie 8,447 0 0/2170 0/172 00 
” Satti and Bros, .. | 3,739 9 0| 2000.0) 119 00 
” attin & Evershed |'3,542 0 0 2170 0| 135 00 
. * Recommended for acceptance (tile dadoes to be used) ; 
e total £3,406, 
» CARL IST, Bo 
: tame Sepa 
ie Messrs, James Ma: & Sons. engineers, 5, ria- 
” street, Westminster, § Gs ; 
Castle Carrock Cumwhinton 
” 4 aa acee cee? 38.8... iene 12° 7 
£8. 4. W. Latimer. Vic- RAO ys) ee Ge 
0 Hi — Viaduct, ore ; 
5 el ‘ieee: 61918 @ .... 548 8 8° 
0-2 ' Brampton, 
0 2°3 Cumberland 58514 6° ... 
04! CARMARTHEN.—For patois, Omak — 
23 10 0 Rom Davie concn 
% q ; Ragen cata *t*" oye ste ‘$723 10 if 
fue -Davien @ Bons n° "127 Apap ements $B ou 
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DARTFORD. 


—~-For external painting work at the 


Orchard Hos for the Metropolitan lums Board, 
Mr. W. T. Hash Engineer-in-Chief :— . : 


W. & H. Davis £2,744 0 0| W.J.Simms & 
8 500 i 


. 2,500 0 Of Sons ...... 00 
. Smith. 2, 0 0 J. Fenn Scott 698 0 9 
R. Woollasto’ W. Hussey.... 698 0 0 
&Co, .... 1,088 17 0)| Belf&Co. .... 605 0 9 
L. Kazak 916 5 0  B, Mills...... 0°98 
Greevhill & 8. T. Wright & 
Markham 897 0 0 Cy wastes 670 0 0 
W. E. Cham- J. ¥F. Penn.. 579 14 0 
OR cise: 877 © ©° 4. Porter, 702, 
Enness Bros. 875 0 0 7. , 
Spiers & Pond, be t tenham, 
ON Sg 870 19 10 i. es of 
J.J. Richards 837 0 0 E. _ rroctor & 


Co: 


rporation. 
Church-street, Ascengion _ 
RB. Shorroe 


hots Feces 529 0 0 


DARWEN.—For erecting new free Nbrary, for the 
rs. Haywood & 


& Harrison, architects, 


k, Union-street; Bere’. . £9,200 


DUNFERMLINE. —For erecting a block of eight 


houses at Stee 


Saline none Sreaieonding. for Wilson’s 


& Clyde Coal = ne J. Houston, architect, Dunfermline. 
Quantities by architect :— 


Brick Work. 
P. McDonald .. £487 0 0| A. Nisbet...... £3904 19 6 
R, Fisher...... 485 38) Kennedy &Galt 386 00 
T. Beveridge .. 426140) J. Millara& Sons 285 00 
Scotland «& 5. Sark ---- 382 10 0 
Hutchison .. 407 27\) 4. Wilso 
R. B. Gordon.. 399 111 Cowdenbeath* 875 00 
Joiner Work, 
H. Edward ., £80733 5 J. Heggie - ae 0 0 
A. vee, £08 sf G. Crawford .. 269 0 0 
4. Arms .. 288 0:0) R. Keir ..... » 267 1710 
, Rol ‘ 10 0} Kilgour € Gow 265614 9 
R, Stein ...... 279 18. 0} T. R. & J. Bar- 
A. Dick -..... . 279 09 90 CG 6c ove , 26118 4 
J. Westwood .. 273 0 0} R Droegh. , 
E. H. Anderson 27217 4{ © line® 253 0 0 
mber Work. 
J. Ritchie ... £57 15 0 | Robertson ...... £48 77 
J. Inglis & Son 56 12 0 | W. Whyte...... 48°10 
- Donald ...... 66 0 0/| R. Kirk........ 47 18 0 
T. Gillan ...... 4915 2} Rolland & Co.. 
, SE 49148] Dunfermlinc* 45 76 
Plaster and eae SF 
R.MeGroegor.. £129 19 0 A. McLauch- 
W,-Dre ...... 19 Ot 2B et esa 60 £100 14 7 
D. Kirk ...... 107 & 8&\J. Paul & Son 10012 0 
J. C. Lowe & J. McGregor.. 96 17 6 
Son ........ 105 56 2) W. Stewart, 
J. Walker 100.18 0| -Crossegates* 81 910 


Slater Work, 
ees 8 Ot Oe 24,J. Paul & Sons £80 12 0 


IW 10 
Hogg & Marshall 8212 6 


87 3.6) T. Steeio & Son 78 0 0 


"> 86 910] W.Stewart .... 75 9 2 


85 15 0} J. Robertson, 
83 Dunfermiine* 75 7 C 


— 








ENFIELD.—For alterations to the pumps at the Alma- 


= Pum 
ieee 
voter & Thom 


Lilleshall Co. .... 


Station, Enfield, for the Metropolitan 


. £304 0} 5. Simpson & Co.* £230 0 
272 10 [> #8 


ENFIELD.—For 700 tons Rimkion pipes, for new 


River District. 
Board -— 


(Enfield Division), — Water 


Price 

per ton 

D. Y. Stewart & Co., Ltd. .......... £515 0 
Bde OMIOUE .. .<ccsanc acon re Te we 
Wie he NEE a Cicbakicaanacsacoeacs 5 5 0 
Sheeptaldge Ooaland trouGo: Lid. 11 8 1 6 
Yarrow & Co. ( | a 19 0 
Co., Ltd. (Cochrane Grove is 

Sta Iron and Coal Co,, Ltd....... 415 6 
Holwe! ry ty ERs én vs vg bot 0ande 414 0 
ME Guth cbecbownseewuce<e 412 0 

Stanton Ironworks Co., Lia.* aitinn di ae ge 


EPSOM.—For waterworks umpin “plant, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. . Vaux raham, engine:r, 
& bag Anne's-gate, Westmi 


J, Simpson 


& Co., , Lta., London® eocaes £3,095 


GREAT CROSBY —For bricks for the construction of 


outfall se 


wers, 
Watkin Hall, 
Cros 


7 Great 


E. Bridge 


for ‘the Urban District Oouncil, Mr. 
Surveyor, Council. Offices, Ooronation- 





GREAT Gnineay — er erecting gallery, office and 
bookcases at the Public 


Free Library :— 
» $256 00; J. A, Thomas... £160 19 9 


C. W. Dixon .. 215 00 | Emerson le 
G. Wright, Ltd. 210 00} Grimsby*.... 154139 
Bolton & Paul 


ie Ceweere 


Town 
Guildford :— 


up. Ey Be Baker 


-» 3187.00 
GUILDFORD.—For cowerage: "works, Stoke, for the 
Council. 





Mr. C. G@. Mason; Borough Engineer, 
erase £6.8 3 0 


d. 
& Co..... £9,236 19 2 & Lo. 6,7 i) 


W. #. 


& Co. sete 


ot oa eas2 8 7 


657 7 4 “ 
«8,616 10 13} pala ois iu 6,245 0 0 


2.876 0 0| A. Streeter & 
Co.,. Godal- 

7,773 11 7| ming®..... 6,837 15 0 
7,282 0 0 “Yorba, , 
7,238 0 0! Go. ....... 5,808 0 0 








—For new burch of Bt 
ApS er Rea eta Bs 


a ra agi Or Haslemere, 
ate cet Co., ag What, 09 





HESWALL (Cheshire).—For comeing } Pole Hill- 
road, for the Wirral District Council. Thomas 
Davies,surveyor, Kingsiand-road, Birkenhead. Quan- 
tities by surveyor :— 

J. McGeoch .. £1,118 00|J,&¥F. Kitchen £1,025 0 9 
Hopkinson & R.Hughes.... 1,010 00 

Hayes .... 1,113 00/C. L. Warren, 

G. Ward, Cook, | 78, St. Paul’s- 

&Co....... 1,050 00) road, Sea- 

R. C. Brebner combe* .... 965 00 

7 ee 1,043 15 4) 


HILLINGDON EAST.—For cast-iron and stoneware 
pipe sewers, siphon, etc., for the werrenn gh Rural District 
uncil. Mr. J. Freebairn St tow, Engineer, Cora Exchange, 
Uxbridge. Quantities by Engineer :— 
veserngeee & | Langly, Hardy, & 





° ; .... £8,818) — Jo ey £5,802 

W. Norris ........ 7,865 | J. Mowiem & Co. .. 5,788 
F. W. Trimm...... 7,583| B,C. Bubmer& €o. 5,459 
Muirhead, Grey, & incite 5,438 
Matthews ...... 7,340 | J. Jackson ........ 5,414 
Maintenance & G. Rutter .....62. 5,303 

Stone Supply Co., | Border, & 

Ree adims ccewe 7,199 297 
R. Paterson ...... 7:039 | A. Sscaitinw aithe | & 
Peerless, Dennis, & Co.. Leedst...... 4,964 

i pasindesee oe 7,037 T. Firr & Sons, 
Pethick Bros. .... 6,950 Maidenhead: . $4,925 
H.S. Redhouse .. 6,819 J. & W. Dean, Ltd., 

G. Dickson ........ 6,150 Londont........ 4,993 
E. Tabor ........ 6,084 Bower Bros., Not- 
F. Osenton........ 6,075 i. ccene 4,898 
RK, Smith, .200-0+< 6.065. J, See Macdonald, 
J. & T. Binus...... 6,007 Oxfordt ........ 4,496 
Hi. E. Buckley .... 58690 smith &- Co., 

TE nacépsiodne 5,845 Londonj........ 4,155 


$ Beferred to mga for pes to Council, 
LLANAELHAIARN. —For ‘additions and imnrove- 
ments to Trevor Congregational Chapel. Mr. R. LI. 
Jones, Council Architect, Carnarvon 
G. Jones, Morfa Kevin, near Pwilheli -» £1,499 
LONDON, —For supplying cast-iron posts and féeficiag 
and delivering same to Northern Hospital, Winchmore 
Hill, N., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. 
a, “Engineer-in-Chiet :— 
Williamson & Co. 


. eS Ferrer ht Fe _ 
Wilsons, Pease, & Co:. Ltd. ............ £203 19 46 
C. H. Hempstead & Co. ..........25.-.-- 260 00 
G, Napier & Sons, Ltd. ............-... 195 00 
Fe GREE GD. . ceccecvevitecscccecose 186 09 
TE OND <cccecacrcsdudaceands ses 169 26 
Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., Ltd. .......... 165 00 
Barnard, Bishops, & Barnards, Ltd. .... 160176 
Pamaetn © WU cc cccccccscscctecceece 159 50 
Rowland, Carr, & Co... ......-ceeee-ees 155 00 

CANES io'eccces ccetsvcteqescbecucs 153 1060 
WO Shin inn cs se cttedebsiecdéce 153 06 
W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. ............ 14917 6 
Hunt Bros, (Oldbury), Ltd. ............ 145 00 
Wikenet BEGGS cceccccccescododccesee 144100 
Cort, Paul, & Cornick........6--...44-. 142 6:3 
pO OE ERR, 2 Se ee 142 00 
W, A. Babee & Co., Lhd. 2. cscs ccccses 140 90 
W. Randalt-@ Gomes... 2... ccccececcese 136 79 
Clydesdale Iron Foundry Co. .......... 185 15 0 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd........... 134150 
W., SRD & Gath. c cue ec cece ewewoeenoe ve 30 00 
General Iron Foundry ig Cite Fetsicts 128 090 
McDowall, Steven, & Co., Ltd duce bares 127 17 6 
Peirson & Co. ........ dares eaeei Veeco 12710 0 
trem yo BGR. fe cccvcccodicevecsss 127 00 
Wat Engineering Works ............ 120-00 
dukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co. .....55.-. 118 00 
Haward Bros,. City foundry, Feather- 

stone-street, B.C.* ........% ee ee 107 00 


t Informal. 





LONDON, —_For the repairs to and the decoration, 
and ventilation of the Coroner's Court, High- 


street, Lambeth, and for the erection of new waitiag- 


ssc for Lambeth Borough Cee: - 


ea 8 g 
« 9 ro 
ct het a oe 
a2o3 © & => 
3232 “ag E 
as 5 2 
£...& &) .£ ao &2P Ss wid. 
Jones Bros. ......+.-- 292 90 70000 992 00 
FP. Kinnaird ........-. oo _ 6606 00 
oe, "2 . 80 00 58000) 630 090 
W. A. King .......... | 12) 00 45500 575 00 
A.Coldman & Son .... 109100 43000 | 539 10 0 
Fenton, Belben, & Co... 124 58 41480 538 13 8 
W. 8. She & Co... 2 00 45300 535: 00 
% Sere 700 4900 #07 00 
W. Prior & Co. ........ 380 00 12200 S02 00 
R. Harding & Son .. 9 00 41000: 500 70 
Aldin Bros, & Davies 58 00 4400C 408 00 
R. Dean & Co. ....+--- 134 OO) 35400 | 488 €0 
W. Taylor & Co, ...... 106 00 35100 457 00 
Beg 6 ne Or 90 00: 33800 425 0 
dae : 
, in-8 ’ ‘ 
Clerkenwell, E.C*...... 129 00 22700) 356 00 


~} Includes the £53 provisional for extras. 





constenéting.. two undergrourti 
conveniences, Sutton-street, Commercial-road Esst, St. 


15, “Great Alie-s' 
F. & G. Foster.. £3,201 s Ro wey Br. . £2,949" s 


3 §. Lissner...... 2,948 
PE T. Thorne 3,100 ° B.E.Nightingale 2842 ° 
G. Barker...... 3,008 0 A. E. Symes -. es 2825 10 
Ore Co. Lid... ‘Led, South: 
W. Shurmur & end-on-Sea® .. 2,648" 0 
Sons, Ltd..... 2907 Of 6 os si 
TENDEES—Continued om page 215, 
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List of Contracts, etc. 





Sewer on — ee 
COMPETITION. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums, 
®NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, HIGH HOLBORN......,...++++ | Holborn Borough Council. . , “Not stated . SMNEVASLOGESLORUSESRERAR TE RECS CO 008 
CONTRACTS. 
(For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, sce previous issues.) 


Nature of Work or Materials, 











Forms of Tender, etc., sped by 





Motor Tower Wagon for Overhead System of Tramways ........ Halifax Tramways Committee W. M. Rogerson, Rey ae Halifax 
Widening Part ro Line between Steventon and Didcot ......... + Great Westerm lame Co. NP Pattineo at Btation, Padding 8 as: ee egenes 
Baving SE OUNONS .. ..> swkecrenksxensekenten rh ieae aw heb +++ Gateshead Corporation ...... n, Borough Engineer, 

Excavations for Sinking Trial | OS ree Tere ree Godalming Town Council .... H. Moon, Surveyor, High-street, ob naga ‘eebss —— 
Stores....... Soule cuales ce bake kc us ees Fe Ge adid Genes nee ese + Derby Corporation.......... J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, Derby. isiaiecs 
BOONE COR.  cccccccccvdsiins dhe0 sobs 66RE bed hrc denstes «+++» Durham Lunatic Asylum . SOSwWAKG, SRO. ABVOUNE 4 iv ines tress cok eaeshsocececevesecs 
Broken Guernsey Grauite ..........+0+++ Misc okins ak tec Milton-next-Sittingbourne — D. R. Warlow, Sarena Town Hall, Milton ..........00.. 
— oo RP tg ie. oe ye ees ees ahah cbse cot Ashton-under-Lyne Corp. . Boro Fahim do jan Anal Bridessds EE ae 

verting Cowbridge, e n near Nash Cross Gla County Couneil . unty Surveyor’s Office, Town Hail, Bridgend............ 
Widening, ete. , ete., Road at Groesfaen ...... wemcipeh 





. Saltburn-by-the-SeaBurial Ba. 


al i 
Granite, Slag, As siting, “Tools .. Shardiow R.D.C. ....... 


Additions to Rothes Police-station .. 

















Painting, etc., at Shefficld Royal Hospital ...................4 ee ens n, Secretary, The Board Room, Sheffield ..... 
foniiee Station Buildings.........+4« Gils inchunee ue ke be tbe Nortiy- Raster Raliway Gs... ¢. ‘ on eat Forth Banks, Noweastie-on-Tyne 
SR dé uo's0. 00s dbbs 6 ab daee beds GAKE tab 40 Os 8eeees ynemou RD) RRS eto ge ters, jurve , Long Benton, e rly 

DORE 5.56 506.045.5008 see DA DESO TROASECECN U5 00 40000800 do, W. Bean, 3, South-view, Forest Hall, Newenstione Tyas 
see Na neey eoztnase Renee Brio Four ae Back Streis ea TSS. do. ’ Mee Dist. Surve & Surveyor, Long Benton, Neweastlo-on-T ne 
‘orming an wing wi ur BAL -by- D.C, . L. Bains, Surve: Windaor-st., Saltburn-by- 
ery Street Works is ao fim cee aR psec o = : c G, Mason, Leeten sia Tu te, ses 
ecb weeaGh pOMbgee DRESS se is vd ce dede u ‘own Cou aN utveyor, n’s-ga ee 
Roadworks, Hawthorn-road, Belle Vue Mids Keb pia Ue save Neel we Ghaveshery Improvemt. Com. W. Cha Eddowes, Boro. Surv., The Square, Shrewsbury 
Erection, Removal, and Repair of Stalls for Markets .......... Kingston-upon-Thames Corp. H. A. Winser, Municipal Offices, Kingston ...............- 
sewage Dayo Combiaed or palslen (Repti 9 eee .. Surbitan U.D.C............. y ee field, wit id 140. Week Council Offices, Surbiton .. 
wage orks, etc., ey ic Tank, etc.) ..... see District Com. Copland, 146 Regent-st. Glasgow newex 
age Disposal Works, etc., Paisley (Intercepting Sewer) ...... ee : 
Stabe Conveniences, etc., Crowcroft Park..............-0005- Manchester Parks Committee or: —— Town Hall, Manches ac eee ie pedo eay ee 
CR NOE, IO 6 in. ise eden cd Nicece es cd srcccnce Imshomen R.D.C. .......... A East Wall, a. wee ewhas asec s< dss 
Alterations, etc., to Premises, Colloge-square, N., “Belfast... |... Mission to Deaf and Dumb .. i yee A tect, 22, Donegall-place, Belfast .......... 
on , Wareheunes ote.. Kendal eens peau is de caaees Co-operative Society ........ . oo — (NOE wei d « Woe eeidvs Kee cieaes 
os Sees of tthe Woks STN cane en cence Nottingham Corporation .... A. Brown, Oity Kogineer, Guildhall, Nottingham .......... 
Feoee Shelters, Vernon Park, Stockport .... ay rt —_ Committee.. J {ae wee yom ey Surve oF, Stockport sta en aan t+ 
est Ham ration...... Li) n, ning Town 
Making-up Streots Worsley Ube. ip oe ys a J. A, Carson, neer, District Offices, Walkden .......... 
Materials ope yr U.D.C... J. Lodger —— Clerk, Stn.-rd ee el -Dearne 
- ree ais Northam Corporation i Fidler, Borough E: a cidioall” —— Waeee 
flateri : Coventry Works Committee., J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. nCovestry 
Granite and Slag ........... SeiTckeRwLONS be WW eas hehe ee KORN Ardsley U.D.C, ......... Rea T. Harper, Surveyor, Stairfoot, near Barnsley ...........- 
ee 00 UEEMTSRERUDES ChE SSeS Dd RNESka de eo meds Sonbaes teat T. Gregory, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rowbars: -on-Tyne ‘ 
Laoting of Rood Meterints........ — > 
—, Ea aibieik's ne 0 aockganee ll ESE REESE EEA aig ge aN Beteodon BD.O. woot: BOs ai . ae i ine nie eiaenes 
SERENE 0 oe SESE cere seeneEeees oe sseseacsreereesersierece erefo a Vv Surve > AOWD ELAN, TRCTOIOTA .. wc ee ewer enennrere 
omens, Chippings, and Broken Stone, etc.......ceccccsscccess Manchester Corpentis’ ear re © y Baal Corp. aa naemggy A Piccadilly, Manchester 
#0 Xi rang Department)............00 oo eeereeevecs Southampton Corporation .. W. Matthews, Waterwks, Eng., 19, onekete pemmangres 
ns oO Ns ss sets bbw he ck b VN SSR ae AG cede nauk East Riding County Council. County Surveyor, Beverley ...........s+0: wehaase 
Sebsemstibnadss on secbadeyoestensscuiesorotiondesuccince Tn UDG L. C. Bowen, 34, Station-road, Chingford 
Use of Steam Roller.....+-...sssseessseeeseeeseeseeeercee cs 2: aided a ee su ey aaa 
Stores........0. gue oolianw as eit Padiham U.D.C J. Gregson, District Engineer, Padiham seh 
Iron Pipes EOE LEELA Le RMR OIE IIS, Syd cic creel un aagebtl hwnd . . eo & Serre fe ee @eeeveneres 
Ba ha cm sec dima aah wii as do. do. 
“WORKS anv MATERIALS Paddington Borough Council Bvrough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddingto 
’ i i a deuseeeee 
per ad =o neg rameese Swansea Borough Council.... Borough Surveyor, 13, Somerset-place, Swansea .......... 
=, ~. oss, ates. mae, ete Cub tee a Lap gh ene Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea ...........--+++ ; 
Extension o Training College, Coliogiate-crescent Shefficld Education Cornmitece Gi Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 18, St Len 
p = 4. SP sc nkdgatduleracecctachedend Abbebivateae King’s Norton, etc., U.D.C, .. Surveyor, 23, Valatine-rond, King's iene 
a a ee gaa Pssst celane: Cee eeeseeeeenees bv xr ares co . Clerk, Beccles cig saink usinaiesee™ 
SRBENMaenbeAL,. <n c0-7 cn cursos ccsencrasecsesiegs =pisve ° pe eee Ss 
decrees penebeseesewnega senses do. 
——— he a eel coe eee rare patellar — Gas Committee Peeeiey W. J. Smith, Engineer, ays be Works, Carlisle .........- 
Pumping Station, Scotland-iane, Horsforth. Saag ae coe at-vilia, Thames Ditton... 
ck Top Cove WD ievedebsevesndensarseceie Stockport Corporation ..":": J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport.............--- 
ee and Stores ......... Oseeeeeeeeeees bvexeshasings Levenchulme U.D.C......... J. Jepson, 84, Tiviot-dale. Re 
Fee crnctatceuerisscseeessneeseccndesssesssnsseeesssces Ste East B.D.C. : E. Cri Union Offices, New Shoreham, 8 ee 
Le guibaweavebasawanasecduutne deckmaien ration ...... E. E E. . Anderson, Gas Town Hall, Mi Middleton 
pe ey nae Bag ~¢ veasdevadebasdtabnscwees Norton, Sanitary Lnspector. Town tits age 
Meneteeee MOONS DMOUNE oo 25566 dss ocdawseniod cos ecsan uddende ’ ‘Botto urve: uddenden 
10 yas and Limestone Macadatn, 6: hereon eet Te es vpeue 7 viet “trapaseetinaen 8. nay, Danveyer, Coane Foot 
o m Pipes, etc.......... scececeecsecess Seaford U.D.C. 
Sto We cee tacien snes Pollard -& a Engs., 31, Old Queen-st., W'minster, 8 
ehihbwavee’ vbseeeuans Lhd sa0s b Kin bes teeceseseeeeees | Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. | P. G. Parkman, Surve Council House, ounsiow Ww. 
Biel pons sis. , Neeprend Station at The ie Abbey wags: Sciuma’ *” | Shelteld Gas Company ....., J. W. Monnens’ cer,’ iM 
‘A Two-story ospital tor & Mortuary, etc — rieteigietasae” “apace 8. C, Hunter, , Bldg. Surv., Scottish Provicent-Bldgs. Belisst 
yrren ea OND Sanus osee bixckvebibcus Cheshunt U.D.C, .......... BK. H. Jeffes, Engineer seat, fam dy ~ agenda : 
ee Finchley UD.O.....+.2...1 Br H- Lister, Oounell OMoes, Finchley, No... ..cs0- 0° 
DUM siolSi2s ses tieyhavieccosss0buchcesskececes cae, + ake rar slr at ch tennis, ioe Samm omit ves 
Small Granite and Pit To | MBAR nea rtehhe es obs rics Woodford U.D.C. .......... Surveyor ~! oa dares i, Margate sesainst bias 
= ee rageteNehOnERN NB Sey eg Ce ony ae Soe: bene Weoaeane” 
yon. ~ RR eae tae nent ut te “alps tags ide Sipe W B.D.C. ictashieg o* Mr. iseman, Surveyor, etherby eeeee pe . 
Billings at the Towa Hil, Stamford. .0.00000000000 00000112 Bown Goumel oe FE. Ryman, Borough Engin > Stamtond ees 
IDG owns s-oereeresevereseresecsescesccesecccccen. West R.D.C. ...... Union eat... ccsce| 
Making-up Page-road, Anchor-road, ete. ........ “1 Offices, New Shorenam, Sussex ...... vice | 
ieoaod teauer Minot Cis aa ps cic” ORD A bine ee foga aromo i 
Hola Gonrt Eotoserv omar ones cee — itera Royal Rxchengs, Edinburgh .... | 
Roda, Ot, Penne he eects sect ee ees ésevbayes do. , Residen Dewar-place, yurgh .... 
Cement, Lime, ee tees do, | Inspector of Edinburgh ...-. 
Fire Apptinges < shh peshaebamdbeastsanteoen settee = | Puctinoeee tae Shang alert poten 








Council a. Windsor-street, Baltburn-by-the-Sea mbrens 
J. 8. Wooddisse, District Surveyor, Aston-on-Trent, Derby .. 
F ie Big a Pann Architect, Blgin...........+.+ cies tiie dente 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
me =e a — ~ 
Sebyen of Pema Mpheel. | ‘By whom Advertised, Forms of Tender, ete., supplied by Rey 2. = 
DMN chicees vecasehos heck . | Rhondda U.D.C. .......... | W.J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda Mar. 8 
ee rg eran, am eG oy ss sok ccccsccece | Leyton U.D.C. ........... W. Dessen’ Sibvdeee, Towe Wal, lava. .ce. : 
Stonewary Decoration of Houses, Banbury ....... LAI! | Banbury Munielpal’ Ctisrties Portescue & Sons. 45, ‘High-street. Banbury 2220000 °° do. 
Revol and Chapel, Little Ea TG rich venesdpasasedes ces United ethodist Free Church A. B. Eyre, Architett, Almond Villas, Almond-street, Derby do. 
Sehool One Cen eat Sue MEL TLraneiGs Cocse, caceeescece Guildford Town Council... C- G. Masoa, Borough Engineer, Guildford.......-.2.-.... do. 
ine and nae ¢ Fronts GE TOUR MON ccccscsceectes Dorchester ~~ Council ; g. J. Hunt, Boro. gineer, enna, Dorchester ~ 
Alterations, etc., to Co! IAGO ones ceeerrssrvesereserese , Ta it B.C 0, 
’ I1GHTHOUSE, DWELLING, Erc., PEMBROKESHIRE rinity House Corporation .. ip Ions bi dkchnnd ed pece<eccssssaee pexeuce do, 
hasdenee, Sedbergh, K OME CT. Caccave's sce cece eéebacdivce tame Kenesenhvnes > Garou, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal ............ Mar... 9 
Carting W sete eee seca esse sess reseseneveseseseeucs Willington U.D.C. .......... J. H. Gardaer, Surveyor, Willington .............s...+-. Mar. 10 
Repl citi gagter ess sesasteess seeee eters do, hm roy 
P i ann ° PTeRErETCeS eT ee . le le . 
Road tones. . SG SeAEBUER PORE SOO Ce 00 cot cnceeceesenss - i ‘ 
pope fi Lime .. De oa ais aaa nh aiea ices neni Asa Colchester Road,; etc;,, Com, H. Goodyear, Borough Bogine Town Hall, Colchester... . a. 
Goods snd Matetild --.s«sncqneserserese severssesenetestee cat a s+ ¥,8,ewen, Borough Sarveyor. Haslingten os inseceeees 
5 RC, cence eccpessus seeeeese+e Middleton Corporation ...... elburn, ngineer, Lowa iddleton "| dees 0. 
Bree ad oad at Asramaa aeneh che keek ees eee waphas veaea Aberdare U.D.C, ........- : r, Town CE Tie) evcccecusudaiunen oe do, 
che pasceavesneee peetnendscecececesenndsss ca | OED DOT GIIEEGs ce i eusesth, Boowngh Sarveyer. Tows Hal, Hesthoarse aot 
ned Villa @ Ere eee setecesaveaetawets ouston ngscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast ar. 12 
be i ie. chat kak cethersaaecene | ae Highways Committee J : Lord, Borough Eaginesr, see Bas, Batak cane secs =. 
rosso Webi Meer mine 886020828"? | seam sa o.scscoce | BW. WANG, AOU -...00c.cccccenserees do. 
School, Gobowen, Whittington .......+-++e+e+ . .. Salop Education t Shayler & Ridge, Architects, Owestry..............-.++- ie do. 
Annual Contracts. . Barnes U.D.C. ........-6- meer and Survev., Council Hse., High-st., Mortiake, a do. 
Quarrying Breaking, Sifting ‘and Yarding Gravel. ° Wimborne&Cranborne R.D.C. &. T. 8. Seymour, District Surveyor, nee Minster. . do, 
Materials for Electricity Supply ee Kdioburgh Seseee Kagineer’s Office, 56, Dewar-piace, Edinburgh.............. do, 
Stores and Work ....ce-scvcesvccescecccces Belfast Co’ CE Gsiete Superintendent of Works’ Office, Town Ha i-streat, Boitast.. Mar. 13 
Works and Materials. weve Holbora —— Councii.... L. Walford, 197, High — EN Apcdeecnce sitinaiecese = 
AONSTRUC. oF ROADS, a. Geeat Guese-strest, oe. EST., BALING The Trustecs vecetesecese Hall-Jones & Cumming:, 41, Broadway, Ealing. W......... do, 
*NEW POST OFFICE at WARRINGTON ....:..... ui decces M. Works ....... fo Waew = M. Office of Works, Store ‘s-gate, Westminster, 8.W..... Mar. 14 
Road Materials, . 6c cncanceccsgetacnescbesopescdrdceebes etic Eastbourne B.D.C. ... ngete Hy i may men bay oe ten : eyo Gsothctne bao ar a 15 
4 Schoo iscowtea, rnear Blackburn. je r, Couaty Are lesdate-place, Preston ‘ 
ae dit si ven wseuye ~~ ep Hh GR SME Ret NTES hoe ese shee cece Stoc —w Com’ tee. A.J. Hf. Carter, Mioctelaley Sapte Works, Millgate, Stockport do. 
Materials ...... égnbnesunedeeee géichnwars Ww entiation kaens Racca W. P. Young, District Surv ffices, Rushall, Waisal! do, 
Stores and Wah cere, PEE PLIES OTP Oe MPO Ye Pe poration ........ J. Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town far Reading ........ do, 
*TWO BLOCKS at ST. JOHN'S-ROAD WORKHOUSE, , oe Dingtee yoo ip Ae Pash W. Smith, Architect. 65, Chancery-lane. W.C. ............ do, 
Metetigls ...... cascada ibe che tube ve PUbsedad egeUlh veseiatece Win oy ration .... Borough Eagineer, Towa Hall, Wimbledon................ Mar, 17 
*ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS To BOHOOL. i, ST. ALBANS Herts Count As OE ke sies County Survoyor, Hatfield. . Bekanentecrses sen ersenensers mee 21 
bday of! Mermaid bak snag ery ae Couey . ste vs .. Mr. B. Evans Bevan ........ J. Cook Rees, Architect, Neath..............--..-e---0-> No date. 
Rebuilding Industrial School, Convent of = tom Menage. lt aeccce A. Ferguson, Bidg. Surv., Scottish Provident-bidz:., Belfast do. 
Additions to Moravian Sunday-school, Baildon ....... Be OR canbuians W. Ellis, Architect, Menston ...... 2.0... 6c ee eee e eee e tees do. 
Weale a Seekers hae eda cietdidtbeeesnes | 0 oo anaes eR w. J. Ridgway, Architect, Tog Baton == wateuase x = 
Farm House, ete,, B sa nebevaeCeesesicssecece biddawbasa tt: 25 oo eenaeees B. R. gwa rchitect, Long Eaton ....°............. 2. 
, , ote., Congregational Se et ee Oy cee tee en be er, 29, New Brigg ste. Leeds. Poa do, 
Working Sen ‘Bacmaaton Thorpe, near Wabetela ar, = Pees sesk tS. emneedes ‘. ‘A: Batter ttery & 8. B Birds, Architects, Morley oe ‘cake do, 
Parish Church*room, Penarth ............sseseceree AP RIE, PERC aa NEE J. Coates Carter, Bank-buildings, Cardiff ......... do. 
Semi-detached hr yok aaa Wiesekbhe Cle cctoceces scsnnse [ee a ac ery o4 Fiint, Architects, Terran-road, Buxton . ~ 
3,500 tons of Road Stome ......,ccssecsccsecccscccevcccsers Abingdon R. Pp estit ous Chal \ tert-street, Abingdon... i 
*ELECTRIC LIGHTING oF NEW “BUILDINGS PPE eS TINT South W: er Univ. Coil. W. D. Carée, Architect, 84, Whitehall-place, 8.W. do, 
*“SUPERSTRUCTU RE oF NEW COLLEGE BLDG3. — Univ. Coll, South Wales, etc. The Registrar . University College. _ ee ee do. 
“REBUILDING SHOP PREMISES, WESTMINSTER ........ opens « C, Granville Baker, Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.. do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 
ROSES SLED DIN RE is ER Sel RR SARs we TORU RBS EES Peises Some ; oe sl 
Natare of sapntere. By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 
TIMEKEEPER at AND MATERIAL CLERK ............-...:- London County Count. AN...  aladuantdhes venevscescenuavanetd No 
AUCTION SALES. 
Be tas Se es aN ae care ee 
Nature and Placé of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale. 
“ROAD MATERIALS, PLANT, Et0,—Stone Yard, Sheenanieit: Borough Market, 8.B. ...... H. Langston & Co, .........00.-eceeeeeeeeeeeeees ae Feb. 28 
*SORPLUS BUILDER'S PLANT, OL T-ROAD, 8.E.—469, Old ent-road, d, 8.E. sa ata 2 Mi ERE son's bein co cagsnace or nccecterecesenersess Mar. 5 
‘WEASHHOLD PROPERTY, MOOR OORGATE STREET, EC. 7 —At the Mart, E.C....,... I12 Debenham, Tewson, & Co Mar. 27 
* NEAR D, W.C.—At tues Mart, E Ge cvievasenekes dee deobeuncss . 
{FREEHOLD PRO BOFERTY, FINSBURY. “ae oy apegeiamenatogtgetaht wn ae 
PRES eae tie Ary ARKET, 6... PUTT ETET ETT TEE eee eee eee eee March 30 
: —At Sve deh se whegiwee 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LA} nt —At Se cons naiiiine Ape. 
‘THE HOLBORN TOWN HALL. nays txe-a0ab, W.C. Sa ia i BC. ape. 
* Those with an asterisk are advertised sm thie number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv, vi, vill, x.; Publie Appointments, xv.ii.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
TENDERS.—Continued from ONDON.—For oak rails, gravel boards, and pales & LONDON.—For the supply of 800 to 85¢ tons of 30-in. 
igs rie , | or tpeing for Northern Hospital, ‘Winchmore Hilt, N., | cast-iron pipes, for use in connexion with the cons’ om ord, for the 
LONDON.—For the erection for Metropolitan Asylums Mr. W..T. Hateh, oe athe bon Lee, Green to Deptford, for the 
Montiord-placs, Kensington, 8 se for ielay eed Engineer-in-Chief : — f Metropo.itan Water Board :— ~~ pe 
Louion—* “> Tribe, architedt, 280, moat, B.C. White ;. £240 0 0/0, Tight & €o., r ton. 
are ce r : wn Ltd, 2... 
» Hooper Som “16-580 | We Recsead oitses A. Turner vervee 180 0 0 STE etieenspdugreose+es - 500 
i aaa cheng 15'570 | Panos ...... rate} eseuce 0 0/ W, Stenning & ee” Staveley Coal and Iron Co, Ltd. ...... : a6 2 
tb | Mantin e hiwkin eee ee ewer eerere 
N. Vanstone. :; 19800 | Turtle & Appioion Lye i Marshall. 1960.0 as igs 171 0 0 Jncabsidge Osel and IronGo.. Lid... 412 0 
legs & ail ae 14084 Hollows ta 14.400 | McKee & Me- J. & 8. Stanton Lroa Wotks Co. a. - 4 6 
a o- niece: aa. © eo odbgr cbs hued 
Holliday © Green: —_— vo | Re ; nie ith, & ham* ...... 170 10 0 Cochrane & Co., Ltd, (Cochrane Grove 
wood... . 14,749 | Vaurhali® ‘ 13,985 in xc cnec tee 8.9 Branch), Middiesbrough-oa-Tees ~« 463 
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Ante 
— 
LANSAMLET.—For erecting Calvinistic Methodist | “MANSFIELD.—For erecting a cottage, Chesterfield- 
an cent vestry at Birt-arove, pee See eae the pr ber for the Water Department, Mr. R. F. Vallance, The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
Welsh Calvinistic Meth Birch-grove, Swansea. , Mansfield :— 
Mi Hees Licwellyn, architect, Birch-grove House, Birch- G, Frisby, Mansfield® ...............+++ £280 For all the Proved Kinds of 
yd Bros, seeeee £4,850 | W. Morgan ...... £3,650 SHORTLANDS (Kent).—For aa three shops. BATH STONE. 
Thomas & Jones «. 3,180) DO eds int | tatoo eee | , be Waterprooting 
. a) le» y 0 ‘Som 
Wanldg mutt T J. Peattio,..... £2,077. 0| J. Wilford. ...;. & ‘Preserving Bailtine thaw? » and 
= y. Irwia .. avis 507 J. Hollingswo te 0 
tT . ns » * oper J i 
LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEB TENDERS. | 5* phy Sten ik % Xe Ae +4 : HAM HILL STONE. 


Rotherhithe, Magdalen-street (New School), 
: rmanent one-story school ior 324 children (junior 
mixed and infants) to take the of the existing school 


on - an camer ym site, . 
arsland & Sons ..... sa ena 888 @ 0-8 
W. on sidbsctes cedbeosnes & 0:0 
W. Maeris 6 cieweveweyient —: et 10 °'0"- 
G. Munday & Sons ....... Seuvbee 5,308.0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co,, Ltd......... 6,295 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.. 5,201. 0.9 
Rice @ Son .c.eeeeeees ope SS ». 6,278 6 4 : 
Treasure & Son 2... eevee vee ne . 524518 
ONE oo 5 nos vcs sce easees 5,227 0. 0 
WwW. Johnson & Co. Bad, ccc5e thee 5,198 @ 0 
pe) 8 Ae ee 5,161-@ 0 
T Wea s. .... oss0ecnnd eves: ele a0 
Kirk & wats buive OESc Bees 5, 0 - 
eB ES ee 6,060.26 1 
J. Gatrett & Bom... .... cee. 6 
J. Appleby & Sons.. essceee £990 0 0 
H. yee > euenee ee ioe 4 : 
T. G. Sharpington;.............. 4 
F, & H, F. —: see eee rs eeneree Pes 0 0 
W. Lawrence & © son abewbevosdee 4,948 0.0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ............ 4,931 0 0 
wy Bros., 46, Camberwell- . ’ 
are ee 4,690 0 0 


gre 
{The Cenects (Education) estimate, comparable with 
these tenders, is £6,621.] 


Lewisham, Torridon-road (Heating Apparatus). 


Me icccdst coccscStasti wer ceéhon P 
PP Preeti res ee eas oy £8" 97 
H. C, Price, OB OD, canrgsnutaesceness 835 
Clark, Bunnett, O Go., TABS vine sn cdatenns 825 
Wenham & Waters, Tbs Sc ecas's eevesases 785 
W. Richardson & Co, oe sb Gen atanesaiee Oo 775 
J. Yetton & Co,......005 obo veces seececes 765 
Py ne | Bi RS ted Ramee 765 
Brightside Sounary & Engineering Co., Ltd., 

28, Victoria-street, Westminster® ...... 


4 
[The architect's (Education) estimate, comparable with 
these tenders is £697, s) 


Portobello-road (Rearranging Heating 
Apparatus). 
£205 15) G. & E, Hetby.. 


Kensington, N., 


F, W. Brock .... £123 0 

C, Kite & Co. .... 175 0 arr Bros, 

J. Defries & Sons, 120 0 
ROG. iacavccves 135 10) G. Davis, 28, “sil: 

Stevens & Sons .. 130 0 ver-street, Ken- . 

Paiowkar & Sons,. 129 0] sington* ...... 110 0 


(The architect’s (Education) estimate, comparable wh 
these tenders, i £135.) 





ROMFORD.—For three 2 new classrooms and cloak- 
rooms, Hornchurch Park-lane schools, for Essex Educa- 
tion Committee (Romford L.A.S, district). Quantities 
by Mr.8. I. Adams, architect, Weston-chambers, South- 
end-on-sea :— 





J.T. Taton...... : . £2, 895 0 0 
E, Pavitt & Sons. ..... 2,800 0 0 
E. F. Scowen eR 2'327 00 
¥; H. C. Heath .. stensee mee o 8 

J. F, Robey . ss -o- 2,748 0 0 
Harvey & Co. . reecregre: |  S ) ee 
& & GA eee ee oo ae 8 0 
Oe See ere 2,481 0 0 
rere een Sr 
A. Partridge Bros. ‘vets one 2Ce 
I. F, Holliday . Ba 2,467 08 0 
| RRR ale tas ne: 2,487 0 0 
Faby & Chivers ................ 2,389 19 11 
J ie bsncesineaenes , 0 0 
Work. eae... 2,375 0 0 
ifs 2, Sees ar ee es 2,349 0 0 
I. 8. Hammond & Sons .......... 2,265 0 0 
Dowsing & Davis 0 0 
2 RES SERIE earn re 00 
Ds SAL os bays oes vawhanace 00 
F. & A. Willmott 00 
Myall & Upsom 00 
*, & E. Davey = 0 0 
W.1. Maddison ........ one 0 0 
T. Braty, Hornchurch? .......... 2,100 0 0 


{Architect's estimate, £2,258. } 
¢ Recommended for acceptance. 





A. J. &C, Hock- Mattock «& 
sneowsan sks aeee 


ing Parsons, 
Jones & Andrews 1,460 


ocococ ooco 


Gr ee : 
‘W. Ellis €Co... 1,400 road, W.C-*., 1.225 0° 
CE. Kenworthy 1,390 T. C, Gorham . B,1g0 12 





SURBITON.—For certain repairs and al 


erations to’ 
Laden house bea Le Westfield ee, Fore Portemouth-road, k 


i Bentold inde, sc aT wson & t Mawkins., £434 
©. Oldridge & Bons -: -'H. Gaze & Sona* 319 


SUTTON.—For drainage work me residences, Belmont 
Asylum, for the ar OE Asyl Board, 
T. Hatch, Re rg es ief Meseys, T. Dinwiddy & Son, 


tects, » DoW. mor 

Temi £59 . Reason .... B3e9- oD 
F, Bull ........ -329 2 9. Hampton & 

Staines & Son.. . 31 O09} Sons, Ltd. .. 245 10 0 


_ 00}, sequin. 


-Davey&'Roberts 30 ; 
“ eee. 245 20 





Pu Sher 300 00) H., W.. Sarees 229 00 
ey 4 St , 
tha. eS SOME 206 00 “Carsha lton- 
v Holloway... 276 00} road, Sutton® 168 0 0 
WEST HALTON.—For additions to Pye yor ats 
school, West Halton, near n, for Lindsey 
County Council. Ed i . Messrs, Scorer 
& Gamble, architects, Bank bers, Lincoln :— 
Sprakes & Sons £440 0 0 a5 eovsee £866 0-0 
. Pallister .. 41810 0; R. peones 357 6 3 
Hall& Harrison 404 10 ‘. 356 18 


H.J.Thompson 399 8 rough, 
H. Guaby .. 888 13 O| Lincoln*..... 344 0 0 


WOOLTON,—For the construction of 760 lineal yds, 
of road, ete., Hillside Park, for Mr. J. P. Reynolds, 





Mr. Peter Davies, architect 4nd surveyor, 8, Cook-strest, ; 


Liverpool. Quantities by ory 


Vv & | Cook & Co, .. £3,183 00 
eyes . £4,113 00 G. ‘Dale. . 3,032 00 
Exors. of W. ') Allan & Down- 


F, Chadwick 3,603 00) ham .....+ 2,861 10 3 
' Mitchell & Son 2,679 00 
CO...ccceress 8,582 0 | Sane Seen 2,600 00 
P. Tyson sees 3,483 00) 
Siento 600. 3,350 0 
Lawrence, 
Marr, & Son 3,179 0 


J | BIRIDGE ‘i 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER. &. TILER. 
Penthveiliainen, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


and every other description of Slates, except Ameri 
ready ‘for immediate delivery to any eallong station, ” 


Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 
Tiles always in Stock. 


alifax* .. 2,585 00 











Applications for Prices, ete., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 





DOULTING STONE. 


Hill Doulting Stone 
iar sh ~ Sue Sane 8. fran so 


Chief Office frtao, Stoke-under-am, 


| Kondon Agua MB A. Wine, 


Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 

Poultry, spins Covnany (Gos) : andere 

floors, kt noots, coma weak car 

Atphaite Contractors tothe Fort Bridge Co, 
' PRAGUE & CO.,: Ltd., 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompty 


4&6, Mesh Beste Fetter-lane, EC. 


QUANTITIES etc, LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately despatch. 


METCMIM ¢ SON ( cemmLCeTE 


“ QUANTITY DIARY & TABLES,” 
1008, price @dn pout 2a. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 


GRICE & CO., 2.0 
ADDISON WHARF, ©, Warwick Bd. KENSINCTOV, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


my A LABGR STOCK OF BEST 














CAEN ‘Stone {2% "0x8 mor wo 


Block, Sab, and Seating. 


ASPHALTE 
Por Horisontal & Vertical Damp Courses 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors 








Special atteation is given to the above by 


French Asphalt 


Contracrors TO 
M. Office ef Works, The Schoo! Board for Loadoa, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 








Twelve Gold & Silver _Medsls 





IRON 





Very Prompt Supply. 











Large Stock Ready. 





CIs 





PARTICULAR® 





Awarded.” 


RNS. 





F. BRABY & CO., £™. 


Cylinders for Hot-Water Circulation. 








ON. APPLICATION. 


LONDON : 352 to 0 364, EUSTON RD., N.W.,'and ‘218 and 220, HIGH ST., ‘BOROUGH, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL : 
Havelock Works, Litherland. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch Square. 


GLASGOW: * pa 


BRISTOL: | 


Ashton Gate Works, Coronation Road. 
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